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How great Savings may be made in Houſekeeping: 


. The Preſervation and Improve IV. The beſt Way to breed. and 
ment of Wheat, Barley, Rye,Oats, || -fatten Hogs ; ſundry curious and 
. andother Meals; with Directions cheap Methods of preparingHogs 


and a cheapWay to make Soups, ||. Butter and Cheeſe, with ſey 


98 Sigh and ali Sorts of Poultry, as Malt; with 7 
Eg 9 Ducks, Fowls&c. {|- brewing good Beer; Ale, oe 8 
5 - With Variety of Cunzons MaTTzRs, — 


2 mn Cattle, 3 of curious Receits for N 
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COUN TRY HOUSEWIFE: s i 
Family Companion: 


to the Management and good * 
OF THE 


Domeſtick Concerns of a Country Life, 


According to the 
F PRACTICE of the Country 3 the 
- Yeoman's, the Farmer's, Cc. Wives, in the Counties 
of TY Backs, and other Parts of England: 


SHEWING 


And wherein, among many others, . 
The following, Heaps are particularly treated of and explained: 


for making ſeveral Sorts of Bread, || Meat ; Directions ' for curing. 

| Cakes, Puddings, Pies, Cc. Bacon, Brawn, pickled Pork, 

II. Frugal Management of Meats, |} Hams,&c. with the Management 
Fruits, - Roots, and all Sorts of of Sows and Pigs. 

Herbs; beſt Methods of Cookery; V. The beſt Method of maki 


Sauces, Gruels, Sc. curious Particulars containin; _ 
III. Directions for the Farm Vard || whole Management of the 
with the beſtMethod of increaſing VI. The ſeyeral-Ways of of nnking 


in ue contained frogal Methods for vittualling Harveſt-men, 
" A tafey all — the beſt Manner of ſuckling = : 
| and fatteningCalves, Preſcriptions for curing all Sorts of „„ 
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Country Family's Profitable Director. 
8 . 5 5 * „ 8 : 50 1 ; 
T great Loſſes that have accrued to Country 


Families, by a wrong Management of their Houſe» 


3 Affairs, bas partly induced me io ſend into u 


World the following Treatiſe. Woeful Experience bas 


 - ſhewon this 10 be true 1 HE The 
Art therefore of ſaving the Penny, ng Money 
go the fartheſt, I have here endeavoured 9 known, 
by publiſhing great Numbers of ſervictable Matttys, as 
they bave MBs really prafiiſed in the moſt provident 


Country Families, and ſome of them in my own, The 


Preſervation of Wheat, Barley, and Oat Meals, Meats, 
Roots, Fruits, Herbs, &c. from the Damage of Inſefs, 
and if infetted bow to be cured; the making of man 
Sorts of Bread, Cakes, Pies, Puddings, Tarts ; the 
ing of many Difhes of Meat, Soups; Sauces, Gruseln, 
Th Fomity, Barley-Broth, White-pot, and Rice-milk j the 
beſt Method of curing Bacon, Brawn, pickled Pork, 
Hams, Tongues, Hung-Beef, Sauſages, by-the lateſt and 
neweſt Ways, with many other Kitchen Viands', Brew- 
ing Malt Liquors, Diſtilling, Pickling, making Cordials, - 
' * Teas, Coffee, Chocolate, natural and artificial, Ver- 
Juice, Vinepars ; the Management of Sows and Pigs," 
Cors, and Fowls of ſeveral Sorts; 4 Butter and Cheeſe 
Dairy aſter an uncommon Manner, much better than 
what is. commonly praiſed ; the preſent Way of via · 


elling Harveſt-men, and maintaining Farmers\Servants + 


the reſt of the Year ; the fubtil Ways, whereby Ser- 
their Maſters, laid open, that others 
2 ; 4 | =. may 


:yants have robbed 
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may prevent the thke 1 8 Rue Hap to be the 14 
that ever was publi ;ſhed for curing Cows of the Mur- 
rain Diftemper, with an Account of the famous Effects 


of a Quickfiboer Water, which although as innocent to 
take as Small Beer or Spring Water, yet will cure the 


Pax, King*s-Evil, . Leproſy, Scald- bead, Itch, Scurvy, | 


and Mange in Beaſts ; ſo that. all Perſons, .of \ what - 
Sex or Age ſoever, ought to drink of: this Water, with 
an Account how a Man in my Neighbour- 
bood was thereby cured of an old ulcerated Xing s- Evil 
in his Throat, and another elſewhere of a rivettedPox, 
_ when he was ſo weak as not to be able to go through a 
Sali vation, having been twice pox'd but cured before,; 
the Hiſtory of tuo Noblemen, «who were excellent CEco- 
8 ;how ſeveral Men, Women, and Children, have 


Been poiſoned, and ſome cured by eating poiſonous Roots, 


Herbs, and Inſetts z with many Receits of plain, cheap, 
pe een Medicines, and the Cures they have made 
in Country Families, with many other moſt ſerviceable 
Matters, by which poor Families, and thoſe that live 
at ſome Diſtance from a Town, may become their own 
"* Phyſician and Surgeon,. and probably many Lives there- 
Ty Javed, as well as chargeable Bills prevented: 7. oe | 
and many other . moſt ſerviceable Things I humbly 
"Zo: the Publick, boping they will be candidly received, as 
m Endeavours are truly deſigned for my Country's Wel. 
9 who-am (with ” oe Wiſhes for 
e devoted 8 

| Wu ElL is, 2 


Author of The Pradtical Farmer, The Chiltern and 
bo gay Farmer, The Modern Huſbandajan, The 
London and Country Brewer, The Supplement 
to Mr. TrowelPs Book of Huſbandry and Gy 

© Gaing, and The e Sure N 
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INTRODUCTION 


10 


be Country Houſewife. = 


| 5 O write a ſerviceable Book of Country Houſwifery, 


requires an Author who lives amongſt its Practice; 

| for without ſuch anOpportunity, it is not to be 

ſuppoſed it can be done to much Purpoſe, becauſe of 
the many Branches of Action depending on the ſame 
both in the Houſe and Out-houſes, Garden, Orchard, ani 


Field. And although that Part of it, of ſecuring (by the 


Care and Vigilance of our Country Houſewife and her Ser- 
vants) a Gentleman's, a Yeoman's, and a Farmer's Pro- 


| Fenty from the Ravage of mg Perſons, has eſcaped the 


otice of almoſt all Authors, yet I think it a Matter of 


that Conſequence as deſerves more than ordinary Regard: 


- 


For to what Purpoſe is it for Perſons to Pugs labour, ang 


be at a n to get Crops of Corn, Hay, and Fruit, 
to bree 


Acres of Land, which he kept in his own Hands, and a 


Number of Servants accordingly : Now this Gentleman 
22 5 | . A ; f : | } | 
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being a Batchelor, he confided'in his chief Servant-maid to 
— his Houſhold Affairs; and as he kept a conſider - 


able Number of Cows, and made large Quantities of But - 
ter for a Landen Market, he ordered this his Maid to make 


| Cheeſe for his Servants of all ſkim Mik, and this ſhe did 
when ſhe could not well help it, but when ſhe had an Op- 


portunity ſhe threw into the ſkim Milk, new Milk or 
Cream ; but although ſhe did this contrary to her Maſter's 
Order, yet in the main I think the Captain loſt nothing 


by it, for when the Cheeſe was made with all ſkim Milk, 


the Servants gave much of it away to Dogs, and ſome they 
og-tub, and otherwiſe waſted it. 


Another Piece of bad Management is of a Yeoman's 
Wife, who by her Imprudence occaſioned her Huſband 


much Damage: The Farm of about ſeventy Pounds a Vear 


deing his own, he did his Part with much Care and Labour; 


but his Wife was fo indolent as to ſuffer a thieviſh Neigh- 


bour now and then to harangue her itching Ears with a 
Goſſip's Story in defaming of another's Reputation, and 
while her Back was turned, and nobody preſent, they would 
catch up ſomething or other; or if ſhe went but up Stairs, 
or out of the Houſe, they would take a Piece of pickled 


Pork out of the Pot, or cut off a Slice of Bacon, if in their 


Reach, and the ſame by Nor Cheeſe, Bread, Cc. Beſides - | 
which, this Yeoman's Wife, thus blind to her Huſband's 
Intereſt, kept a Maid-ſervant, who was both a Drunkard 


and Thief, as well as poſſeſs'd of other Faults, inſomuch 


that ſhe would carry out Bread, Cheeſe, and other. Provi- 


Hons, and give them away to a neighbouring Gin-ſeller, 


where ſhe now and then got intoxicated, when to colour 
her Drunkenneſs, ſhe would hold her Hand to her Cheek, 


and complain of an exceſſive Fit of the Tooth-ach, in or- 


der for a Pretext to lie down on the Bed, and recover her 
Senſes ; Thus ſhe went on for ſome Time, till at laſt her 
Maſter ſaw through the Impoſition, and had her turn'd 
away: However, theſe and ſome other Pieces of bad Eco- 


 nomy brought the Yeoman'sFarm under a heav Mortgage, 
and fo it remains at this Day. : Be 


. - 


| A Lady now living, who kept ſeven or eight Maid- 
' . ſervants, refuſed to hire any in her dyn Neighbourhood, 
nen 


** 


4 5 . 8 3 
her Goods the better ſecured from Imbezzlement, as well 
knowing that there are many Thefts committed by Ser- 
vants through the Enticements of wicked Parents or Neigh- 
bours ; many Inſtances of which I could ſend into the 
World, but 1 hope theſe few Hints will ſuffice to the In- 


telligent: Suppoſing then, that a vigilant Regard is duly 


obſerved by our Country Houſewife, in ſecuring her Houſe- 


hold and other Goods from Waſte and the Rapine of dome- 


_ Rick and other Thieves, I proceed now to farther adviſe 


her, 


Firſt to lay her Money out to the Advantage in 


the buying of Proviſions not of her own Produce, always 


remembering ſhe cannot well lay out her Money worſe 
than buying her. Sugar, Plumbs, Candles, Cheeſe, Cloth, 
c. at petty Chandlers Shops. I have known a Pound of 
Treacle fold at ſuch a Shop in the Country at the Rate of 


4d. per Pound, when in London I have bought it for about 


_ five Farthings, taking half a hundred Weight together; for 


8 — 
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this is what I am ſeldom without, as it ſaves Sugar in Pies, . 


leſſens the Conſumption of Malt, and is of great Service 


in curing Colds in or Beaſt. Much alſo of the ſame 


bad Houſewifery may Perſons be guilty of, to a great Loſs, 
in buying Tea, Coffee, Spice, and many other Things, at 
ſuch Shops, and eſpecially where the Chalk is made uſe of, 
for then many Buyers dare hardly find Fault. Thus there 


are many Parcels of Whey Butter or Second Butter fold * 
for prime Butter, bad running Tallow Candles fold for + 


ones, naſty Dripping Fat (which is often bought by 
e neceſſitous or ill Houſewife) for pure Fat, W:/t- India 
Coffee for right Turkey Coffee, though it is cheaper by 
one Shilling or more in a Pound. Oatmeal and Salt are 
commonly fold at theſe petty Shops by a wooden Meaſure, 
from half a Pint to ſeveral other Quantities, and thus re- 
tail'd, to the Prejudice of the poor Buyer, who hereby comes 
off with ſcanty Meaſure, 7 


The next Thing I have to adviſe our Country Houſe- 


wife to, is to keep one or more Pair of Scales by her, in rea- 


dineſs to weigh the Goods ſhe buys. A Perſon of my Ac- 
ES paid for half a Pound of Hops at a Chandler's 


lame) — a * upon 
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in the Country, and when at S 
4 „ een up- 
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( vi ) | 
braided the Seller, who for Excuſe ſaid their wooden "a 
was foul b weighing Flour in it, which chuſed the Miſtake. 
Again, w any Shopkeeper aſks extravagantly more than 
the Commodity þ is worth, I would not deal with ſuch a one; 
and it is for this very Reaſon that I have known ſome miſs 
nearer Shops, to go three Miles farther in the Country for 
- buying their Linen-Cloth, becauſe the Shopkeeper was at 


' a word in aſking a reaſonable Price, and therefore a Fool 


4 an Infant may be ſafely ſent to ſuch a Market. And 
e Advantage of this Way of Dealing is manifeſt in the 
8 given by a Tayloz, who being aſk d where Cloth 
might be bought at the loweſt Price, anſwer'd, 

aac A Le ker, Shop, for that he will not aſk above two 


ence in five Shillings more than he will take. Some of 


Pa . having mon ken po int, god all 
Le ers A izing o m, have 
the fame Way of Dealing. 


It i is alſo 1 very ill Houſewifery to buy 3 or pickled 
ork at Shops as is done by e where there is a 
weniency to prevent it, by feeding Swine at home. Thus 

to keep the moſt ſeryiceable Victuals of all others at home, 
is to command in a great Degree the Butcher's Shop; for 


it Servants can't 155 10105 a Piece of Bacon or pickled 1 * 


and a Pudding or F Fe iy Dumplins for Dinners and Sup- 
- pers, let them faſt It is what I obſerve for moſt part 
* or ele Tthink E 


} 


1 Breviog of Beer at We hn Conveniency will | 


oY "20 it, and keeping it to a right Age, is 6 — 


1 
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Houſewifery. For to buy it abroad, and ther 

ciſe, is extravagant Management indeed z or to 11 

1 is not acting the ſaving Part, hecauſe it wecken 
ught like older, neither is it o wholſome. 


The Baking of Bread at home, where it can be conveni- 
A dens, ors barge Be une N — — 


ter than to buy it of 3 bor ashom p 1 
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and thus ge farther, ebe bag 
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goſſiping Sort, have a Cow's Tongue (as we call it 

e e Side and a rough Side: Such Per- 
ſons will get all the Intelligence they can of your i 
and if they are prejudiced againſt you, they will make an i 
Uſe of it, to your Diſadvantage ; which is what I have 
known done to the woeful Experience of ſeveral, 'There- 
fore take care, not to give your Children or Servants an 
Opportunity of being corrupted by buying Things at ſuch 
2 . If any Shopkeeper ſhould ſlander or backbite me 
uny 


would obſerve to do the ſame, we ſhould. prevent that infi- 
nite Number of Inconveniencies which have happened for 
want of ſuch Precautions, We ; 85 


The keeping of Servants at home muſt redound to their 
Maſters and Miſtreſſes Profit, ſor according to their . 
ment they may be made either ſerviceable or unſervi | 
I never knew a Farmer thrive that let his Servants ſtay long, 
or lie, out at nights, to go to common Dancing or Drinking 
Bouts, &c. which are the Bane of Youth z nor who let 


tbem lie too long in Bed, or ſtand idle for want of appointing 


them Work in due Time. Remember that the Eye of 
the Maſter or Miſtreſs forwards Buſineſs, and to riſe at 
ive is the Way to thrive, _ Ke: Eg” 


The Burning of Wood comes next under my Notice, 


and with good Reaſon for by ing green Wood 
of dry Wood 


five - foot long Faggot on at once, and thus a long Fire 
| deyour'd as much Wood again as was „ Thefame: 
Yeoman, who has about twenty incloſed Fields beſides a 
Wood, for want of providing a Stock of Wood in the ſell- 


ing Seaſon, has been forced to fell a Fruit · bearing large. 
Standard Cherry-tree for Fewel. Bad Huſbandry with a 


Witneſs !. 


The keeping of Salves. and other Remedies in the Houſe, 


ſo as. to have them always in Readipeſs, is of ſuch 
| range. in Gentlemen s, — Farmer's Famili 
that none ſhould be without, them, by reaſon oſ the 

Accidents that a, Country Family is more liable to 
others: For here aue Harſas, Co 


x: - 
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uſtly, they may be aſſured (if I ſent farther for my 
Goods) I would not deal with them: And if all Perſons 


there is near a double Waſte made, I bave. - 
known an indiſcreet Family, that uſed to lay a whole bound 


- 
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Ades the ee ſig Go pointed Inſtruments of Huſban-' 
dry that muſt be unavoidably made uſe of. Theſe and 
otherRemedies being ready at hand, may probably fave the 


Expence of large Doctors Bills, and perhaps Lives. 


The ſame in Reſpect of preventing and curing Sickneſs, 
which is of ſuch-Conſequence in a Sa Family, that 
none that can afford it ought to be without Brandy, Cor- 
dial Waters, or ſtrong Beer or Ale, and other hearty Li- 
ors,” Oils, Verjuice, and a hundred others of ſuch. 
ind of ene for commanding their Uſes at 
any Time; for in many Country Places, ſome of theſe can't 
be had for Love nor Money, nor a Doctor be procured with- 
out ſending ſeveral Miles for one. This Piece of good 
Houſewifery in many of the abler Sort of good Women is 
happily experienced, not only by their own Families, but 
alſo by many of their poor Neighbours, who are unable to 
provide ſuch Cordial Remedies : And it is certainly one of 
the beſt of Charities, for Women of Ability to diſtill Cor- _ 
dial Waters at home, to keep Balſams by them, and to fur- 
niſh their Cloſet with ſuch Remedies as may relieve the 
neceflitous poor People, who perhaps might loſe their Lives 


it not thus timely affiſted with ſuch charitable Means, In- 


ſtances of which Sort of Benevolence are well known to us 
at Gaddeſden, by the noble Actions of two Gentlewomen' 
now living near us; the one for giving an expenſive Liquor 
to penurious Perſons, and thereby curing many of their 
Agues; the other for diſtributing of Cordial Waters to the 
Sick, viſiting them, and giving Cloaths to ſome, accord- 
ing to her Ability: Moſt worthy of the Example and Imi- 
tation of all thoſe whoſe Conveniency enables them to do 
the like. But for a farther Deſcription of a right Coun- 
try Houſewife, I ſhall ſubjoin the following Account, as 
bliſhed by a Doctor of Divinity amongſt his Works, in 
iſpraiſe and Praiſe of Women, vi. 
£46 What (ſays he) is more ſhameful than to ſee a Wo- 
«© man in Idleneſs, and with what Pretext can ſhe cover 
© her Sloth ? If ſhe has nothing to do for herſelf, has ſhe no- 
thing to do for the Poor? Let her read in the laſt Chap- 
<« ter of Proverbs the Occupations of a compleat Woman, 
©. She was without doubt a Perſon of Quality, fince Solomon, 
ho gives her Deſcription, repreſents her Huſband in the 
Rank of Senators and Princes of the Earth: But did 4 


* 


—— 4 


3 | 
« do as the Dames of our Days, who paſs all the Morning 
«in ſleeping and drefling, the Teſt o che Day to receive 
*< and pay Viſits, and all the Night at Play, at Ball, at Co- 
©* medy, at Feaſts, and all other Diverſions that they can 


invent; who are provoked they can enjoy no more, and 


© who regard Labour as a Thing unworthy, of their Rank, 
and proper only for low Conditions; who employ all 
„their Induſtry and all their Application to invent new 


Modes, to ſearch new Pleaſures, to overcome the Defor- 


** mity of Nature by artificial Beauties, to conſume their 
* Subſtance in fooliſh Expences, rather than conſerve it by 
* wiſe CEconomy ; who leave to Servants the Care of 
their Houſes and the Conduct of their Affairs, who have 
* no Concern on them of bringing up their Children in 
% Piety, nor to keep their Servants in their Duty; who 
* take no Account of what paſſes in their Family, and who 
< are nevertheleſs curious of knowing all that happens in 


_ that of their Neighbours, to make it a Subject of Enter- 


© tainment and Matter of Diverſion in Company | 
“ This was not the Life of that generous Woman who 


* 


as the Model of her Sex; ſhe made no ſuch bad Uſe 


* of her Time, and had not ſuch an ill Opinion of 


* Labour ; they ſaw her always in Exerciſe and in Ac- 
© tion; the aroſe before the Sun, to give her Maidens 


Work, and to teach them herſelf; ſhe work'd on Li- 


" * nen and Woollen, and judged not that Application 


* unworthy of her Study or the Nobleneſs of her Birth; 


e ſhe knew all the Secrets of CEconomy and Govern- 


© ment; there was nothing betrer managed than her 


„ Houſe, nor nothing better regulated than her Perſon; 


*© ſhe had a very * Care in the Education of her 
Children, and of the Fidelity of her Servants; as her 
<* Eſtate was juſtly acquired, it was very uſefully em- 
s ployed ; ſhe made a wiſe Diſtribution of it in favour 


| | «of thoſe who had need, and ſhe had no Poor about 


& her that eſcaped her Knowledge and her Curly! ſhe 
se comfortad one and aflifted another, ſhe made one 


te agree with the other, and compoſed all the Differences 


& which were bred between them; her Huſband, who 


. * had a perfect Confidence in her, repoſed himſelf in- 


te tirely on her Care of his domeſtick Affairs, whilſt he 
* 7 0 8 8 i Was 


aps fay, that this Woman is no other. 
dea of t e Wiſeman, and that there are 
Sort in the World; but you will find 
J i, Crit, 

— the lazy idle Life that you lead, 
Lxam le of an acting and laborious one that 
cel qaitty of Sloth, pretend 
irs. | 
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Co UN'T RY Family's Profitable Director : 


According to the Preſent Practice of the Country 

: Gentleman's, the Yeoman's, the Farmer's, the 
| Labourer's Wives, and Others, of the Counties of 
Hertford, Bucks, and other Parts of England, 


Of the ſeveral Sorts of Wheat 3525 ſown in E. | | 
ee eee 


HERE are various Sorts of Wheats 
I ſown in England, for making Bread 
Meals : As the White, the - 
Red, and the Yellow Lamas Sorts, 
that are juſtly accounted the beſt of - 
Wheats : The Dame, thePirky, and 


with their 


the White-Cone, are likewiſe. v 


210 5 307; 
e CountryGrey,andBlue-RallWhears, 
or what they call, in ſome otherCountries, the Dugdale or 
Bold-Rivet, and FrenchWheats, are deemed the coarſeſt of 
all others, Now moſf of theſe are ſown in Hertfordfbire ; 


and although the Bearded Blue and Grey Ball Wheats are 


of the cheapeſt and coarſer Sorts, yet their Meals are much 


made uſe of by the common Baker, as well as private Fami- 
lies, in the City of Wells, and in many other Places of the 
Weſt ; and in leſſer Quantities elſewhere :Which leads me 
to make Obſervations on their different Meals, and Bread 


1 , . 


made of them in ſeveral Parts of England. 


| tlemen, 


* 30 
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valuable Wheats: But the Weſt- 


Why fone Gentlenen, Yemen, and Pormers grind bei. 
own Wheat for their _ Uſes—THERE are many Gen. 
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tlemen, Yeomen, and Farmers, who occupy arable Land, 
that think they have a great Opportunity to ſave the Penny, 
in the Management of their Offald Wheat: For that theſe, 
if their Farms are of the larger Sort, muſt make what we 
in Hertfordſhire call Peggings, in large Quantities, being 
what comes from the Underline or Blighted, or other 
Wheat Ears, moft of which contain in them very thin little 


 - Kernek, that will eaſily part from their Chaft ; and it is 


chiefly ſuch Ears that break off from their Straw in threſn- 
ing: And then it alſo is, that in making uſe of the Knee 
Fan, and Wheat Ridder Sieve, theſe Ears are fanned and 
ſifted to the Top of the Wheat Kernels; from whence they 
are taken off by the Hand, and reſerved till a good Parcel 
are got together for being threſhed over again; and the 
Produce is that which we (when clean'd) call Peggings, 
and are what we grind alone, or in a Mixture with a better 
Sort. Thus many Yeomen and Farmers eat the worſer 
Bread, as Butchers and Poulterers do their ſtaler and worſer 
Meats, and by ſo doing ſell the largeſt and beſt Wheat at 
Market ; for he who mixes ſuch ſmall Kernels with bigger 
ſtands the Chance of loſing a Groat or Six-pence in a 
Buſhel. It is true, that ſuch Underline ſmall Kernels make 
more Bran and leſs Flower than better Wheat does; yet 
this is thought by ſome to be the leſſer Evil: Others are of 
a contrary Opinion, and therefore I ſhall ſhew | 
Ny Others refuſe to grind their own Wheat, and buyMeat 
for their Family Uſes —THER& are ſeveral Reaſons to be 
aſſigned for this. Firſt, It is the Practice of ſome Farmers 
to refuſe grinding their own Wheat, for buying what we 
call Middling, which is a Wheat Meal, between the fineſt 
and the coarfeſt Sorts ; becauſe, ſay they, we will not grind 
the worſt Wheat for our Family, but the worſt and beft 
ſhall be fold together ; and for* ſo doing ſome will put a 
Peck of Peggin or thin Offald Wheat in the Middle of a 
Five Buſhel Sack of good Market Wheat: Others, cont 
to this, when they fling their threſhed Wheat out of itsChaft, 
many light Kernels fall ſhort, which is a lean Offald Corn ; 
theſe, when diſcharged of the Seeds of Weeds, they mix 
with larger body'd Wheat, and fell all together. By this 
Means they avoid grinding their lean worſt Corn, that ſel- 
dom produces more-than three Buſhels of Meal- from five 
Buſhels of ſuch Wheat, and inſtead thereof buy a coarſe 
_* Meal called Randan,which is a third and the worſt Sort that 
„Millers ſeparate, The firſt and fineſt Meal that is grinded 
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(3) 
in Hertfordjhirt, called Houſhold, is all or moſt of it Told in 
London; ſo that little elſe is fold at our Country Shops but 
Middling and Randan Meals. In the next Place I am to 
inform my Reader, that ſometimes a Buſhel of our beſt. 
Wheat has weighed 3 more Pounds; and I and ma- 


ny others have fold five 
oney as five Buſhels of Randan Meal has coft : Whereas, 
If we grind our own good Wheat, five Buſhels of the beſt, 
Sort generally make four Buſhels and an half, or more, of 
Meal, and the Bran we reckon pays for grinding. But 
notwithſtanding this, ſome Gentlemen, Yeomen, and Far- 
mers, think it moſt to their Intereſt to have five Buſhels of 
this Randan Wheat Meal, which they buy at the ſame Mar- 
ket they ſell their Wheat at, and bring it home by the Return 
of their Waggon or Cart; for that, in ſo doing, they know 
they are out of the e of being impoſed on by any diſ- 
honeſt Miller, in whoſe Power it may be to return a due 
Weight of Flower, and yet bite the Farmer, it being poſſi- 
ble for ſuch a Miller to take out ſome of the fineſt and 


heartieſt Flower, and put coarſe in its Place; or to grind 


bad Wheat, and keep the better Sort, The ſame in other 
Shapes; he may, if he is not an honeſt Man, greatly da- 
mage that Gentleman, Yeoman, or Farmer, who conſtantly 
inds all the Wheat he uſes at his Mill. It is a common 
mputation, that in the cleaning of five and twentyBuſhels 

of Wheat, there will be a Buſhel or more of Offald thin 


Kernels ſeparated from the larger body dSort, which, asI faid, 
is by ſome Yeomen and Farmers mix'd amongſt four and 


twenty Buſhels of the better Wheat, becauſe they think that 


in this Quantity the Buſhel of Offald will not be eaſily per- 


ceived by the Buyer. However, it is my Opinion, that where 


one Veoman or Farmer ſells all his Wheat and buys Meal, there 


are ſix that grind what they uſe for their Families, For my 
don Part, 
Meal; but as I now grind my Wheat Griſt with a repu - 


table eminent Miller, at Oa#-M:ll, near Hempftead, I am 


fatisfied of his Fair-dealing,and think myſelf fo well uſed to 
have five Buſhels of Wheat ground for only one Shilling 
Charge, that I grind all, and buy none. Yet I knowa great 
Farmer living near Redbourne, in Heytfordfbire, that thinks 


it better economy to ſell all his beſt Wheat by itſelf, and 


his worſt Wheat by itſelf, and buys a Sack of Meal every 


Week for his Twenty in Family. By all which a Perſon 
may perceive, whether it beſt anſwers his Intereſt, to E | 
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uſhels of ſuch Wheat for as much 


muſt own I have ſold my Wheat and bought 
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. : 
all his Wheat and buy all his Flower, or grind his own Wheat 
for his Family Uſes. | | 1 | 

How a private Family may preſerve their iubole lll heat ſweet 
inSacks for ſomeTime;—I KN EW a little Farmer, that kept 
only two Horſes at Plow and Cart, who preſerved his threſhed 
Wheat in Sacks, ſweet and ſound, a Vear together, in a 
Chamber, for taking the Advantage of a riſing Market; 
and to do this, he would once in a Summer ſcreen all this 
his Sack Wheat, to get the Duſt out of it; for it is the Duſt 
that heats the Grain, while it ſtands thus undiſturbed, cauſing 
it to ferment, and breed either the Wevil, Maggot, or Mite, 
or elſe a Muſtineſstand Stink in it. Wherefore if whole 
Wheat or Wheat Meal is dry, it is better kept in Sacks, in 
a2 Chamber, than near a Fire-Side, becauſe the Fire draws 
aut its. Moiſture, and ſours it: Nor ought they to be kept 

in.damp Places, for here they will be apt to matt and cake, 
and ſpoil, The beſt Way therefore, as I ſaid, is to keep 
both Wheat and Flower in a Chamber, at all Times of the 
Year: If in Sacks, a thick Stick ſhould remain thruſt down 
in the Middle of it, with the Mouth of the Sack left open. 
And in caſe you miſtruſt the Wheat or Flower to ſuffer, tie 
up the Sack's Mouth, turn it topſy-turvy, and the Removal 
will much contribute to the keeping of it ſweet ;- for by 
ſuch turning the Wheat or Flower lies in a Iooſer Body than 
it did before, as the Poſition of their Particles becomes thus 
altered; ſo it prevents in a great Degree their heating, fer- 
menting, and ſpoiling, and the ſurer, if ſucha Sack of Wheat 
or Flower is thus turned once every two ortbree Weeks: 
for it has been proved, that when a Sack of Wheat or Flower 
has received a little Damage, by ſtanding too near a Fire, or 
in a Chamber too long undiſturbed, that by now and then 
turning the Sack topſy- turvy, it has recovered it. One ſet 
a Sack of Flower too near a Firs, and 'was forced to give it 
to the Hogs. Or take this ſerviceable Account in the 
following Manner, viz. This Subject affects moſtly three 
Sorts of Country Houſewives ; the Yeomens, the Farmers, 
and the Labouring-Mens Wives: The two firſt, becauſe it 
ſometimes happens, that theY eoman and Farmer are obliged 
to houſe their Wheat in a damp Condition; and as Houſe- 
keeping requires a conſtant Supply of Bread, there is no wait- 
ing twelve Months, or half twelve Months, till ſuch Wheat 
gets dry in a Stack, Cock, or Mow: So the Labouring- 


an's Family, who get Part of their Bread in leaſed Wheat, 


requires likewiſe a preſent Supply, In which Caſe, it con- 
IIs Sx cerns 


(5) | 
cerns theſe three Sorts of Houſewives to dry aSack of Wheat 
more or leſs with the greateſt Expedition ; and that it may 
be ſo done, ſuch Wheat ſhould be placed by the Fire-fide, 
by ſetting a Sack of it at a convenient Diſtance from it, 
If it is a Brick or other damp Floor, the Sack ſhould ſtand 
four, fix, or more Inches above Ground, on a Stool or other- 
wiſe, if the Place will admit of it, that it may get the ſooner 
dry, ' This done, thruſt a Stick down the Middle of the 
Sack, of the Length and Thickneſs of a common Broom- - 
ſtick, which let remain, turning it about twice or more 
in a Week, for giving Air to the Wheat, and preventing 
its heating and muſting, always keeping the Mouth of the 
Sack open. And that this Piece of good Houſewifery may 
be performed the more effectual, my Advice is, that every 
Time our Houſewife bakes, and as ſoon as the Bread is 
drawn, ſhe take the Stick out of the Sack, and heat it jn 
the Oven, and when it is hot, that ſhe thruſt it down 
again into the Middle of the Sack, as before. This is done 
to draw the Moiſture of the Wheat to the Stick, for con- 
tributing to its quicker drying. And I add, that ſo much 
Streſs is laid on this Way of 2 Sack of Wheat, 
that in damp Seaſons, it is, by ſome Farmers, practiſed in 
order to obtain the greater Price for it at Market, But 
then they take care to ſhoot all the Wheat out of the Sack 
on the Floor before-hand, to mix it all alike, leſt that 
Part, which ſtood next the Fire, be dryer than the reſt. 

How to preſerve Wheat-Meal ſweet in Sacks —T rs I 
; ſhall ſhew by the Caſe of a Widow, who conſtantly bought 
her Wheat-Meal of a Miller, and being few in Family, 
afked him, How ſhe ſhould keep it dry and ſweet, in the 
Sack he brought it in, till ſhe uſed it? To this the Miller 
anſwered Let it ſtand in a dry Place, and turn the Sack 
Bottom upwards now and then, and he would engage it 
would keep ſound many Months. 3 know. 
that this Widow and other Hertfordſhire Houſewives ob- 
ſerve to do the ſame ; for that it keeps the Meal from lying 
fo cloſe as to cake, heat, or breed Mites, becauſe by fuch 
Tranſpoſition it has a little Removal, and lies higher and 
hollower than' it did before. . And for a further Security of 
this Advantage, make uſe of the Broomſtick, as I have 


| * before directed, for by ſuch Alteration both whole Wheat 


| and Wbeat- Meal may be much longer preſerved ſweet. and 
ſound, than if it ſtood in Sacks without being managed in 
this Manne. | 175 67 if 
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How Wheat- Meal by various Means becomes damaged by. 
Inſefts.—THeRs are great Quantities of bad Meals fold at; 
Shops, occaſioned by ſeveral Means. Fir/?, By the naſty 
ſtinking Wevil, which ig a dark brown coloured Inſect, about 
the Bigneſs of a large Flea, and is moſtly bred in damp, 
Wheats, or gets into Heaps of dry found Wheat from 
' contiguous infected Lofts or Grainaries; for theſe ſort of 
Vermin are Travellers, and as they ſtale or dung, or both, 
amongſt the Kernels of Wheat, they heat it, and thereby 
increaſe their Breed in infinite Numbers, eſpecially in 
Summer Time; fo that ſuch Wevilly Wheat is really of a 
very unwholſome Nature, and gives the Bread, made of its 
Meal, an ill Taſte, where they have been in vaſt Num- 
bers, notwithſtanding what the Miller does in ſifting the 
Wheat before it is grinded, to get them out. And what is 
more, ſuch damp Wheat, or infected Wheat, is very apt 
to breed the Mite in the Meal. Secondly, In ſome old 
Lofts and Grainaries, that are boarded on all their Sides, 
ſmall Worms are bred in Wheat, hoarded at a cheap Time 
in the ſame, and kept two, three, or more Years againſt 
a riſing Market. I know a Yeoman, whoſe Wheat was 
fo infected with theſe Inſects in 1744, that he pulled down 
all his Beechen Side-boards, and put up new Oaken ones 
in their room, as believing the firſt occaſioned the Breed 
of theſe Vermin, which greatly increaſed, and would in 
Time have eaten up all the Kernels. But by doing this, 
and ſcreening the Wheat, he got moſt of them out. And 
What was ſomewhat ſtrange, the Wheat when firſt laid in 
here was thoroughly dry ; fo that this Increaſe muſt be 
owing either to ſome Worms, lodged in the Crevices, bred 
perhaps from ſome former damp. Wheat, or elſe from the 

80 5 nes bf _— 8. Thirdly, Meal *- fre- 
uently damaged by long keeping, for by this the Mite ia 
Rey apt to Med. and when = they have bred in it, 
they mightily increaſe in a little Time; inſomuch that 
they have been often ſeen to ſwarm in the Meal, and 


e yen on the Outſide of the Sacks. Fourthly,Meal is damaged 


when it comes from Wheat that grew amongſt the Weeds 
of Crow-Garlick, Mellilot, and much Mayweed, &c. 
for theſe are of a moſt ſtinking Nature, and grow in many 
incloſed Chiltern-Fields, in fuch Abundance, as makes 
ſome Farmers deſpair of ever clearing their Ground of 
-them; All which is wrote, to give our Country Houſe wife 
Warning to examine well the Meal or Flower * 
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buys it; and in this caſe it is neceſſary for her to employ her 
ſeeing, feeling, and taſting, the better to prevent thoſe 
Impoſitions, which the unwary and ignorant Buyer is 
frequently brought under. 0 
Tb to know good from bad Meals, — As there are great 
Quantities of Wheat-Meals infected by Mites, &c. and 
et are ſold out of Mills, Storehouſes, and Shops, both as 
holeſale and Retail; it concerns our Country Houſewi 
to make a nice Inſpection before ſhe buys her Meal. There- 
fore in the firſt Place, by her Sight, ſhe may, perhaps, diſ- 
cover twoSortsof Damage in it; the Mites, and a Mixture of 
Pollard, If by Mites, they are to be perceived by their 
ſtirring the Meal; for theſe Creatures, although ſo ſmall, 
as hardly to be ſeen by the naked Eye, yet when they 
are in great Numbers, they will move the top Part of 
. the Meal, and when they ſwarm, if the Flower is dented 
by the Fingers, they will preſently level it.--Secondly, For 
a Confirmation of this, ſhe may, by feeling, be the more 
ſenſible of the Coarſeneſs or Fineneſs of the Flower or Meal, 
and thereby be able to make the truer Eſtimation of its Va- 
lue; for if it is very mity, it will feel coarſe, becauſe the 
Bodies of theſe Inſects are larger than the Particles of fine 
Meal. The ſame if Pollard or the ſmalleſt of Bran is 
N it.—A Miller that brought a Sack of Sale - Meal 
to a Country Shop, as ſoon as the Woman opened it, and 
had ſeen and felt it, ſaid, What have you brought me Pollard 
inſtead of Flower? No, ſays the Miller, but if it is too 
coarſe now, I will bring you finer next time to make 
amends.— Which leads me to obſerve, that as the whiter 
Wheat is now generally ſown, the ſmalleſt Pollard is not 
ſo ſoon perceived in its Meal, as that of the red or yellow - 
Lamas, or brown pirky Wheat, "becauſe, the whiter the 
Skin, the leſs its Bran is diſcovered in its Flower, Thirdly, 
The Damage of Wheat-Meal may be ſometimes beſt found 
out by mneſng it. Whools, or Wevils, or Maggots, may 
be ſcreened and ſifted from the Flower, and good may be 
mixt with bad to leſſen the Tafte and Smell of them; but 
when ſuch Meal is tried by a nice obſerving Noſe, it may 
be diſcovered before it is bought. The fame when Mites 
are got into Meal, and cannot be perceived by the Eye, nor 
felt dy the Finger, yet the Noſe may decide the Matter; 
for if Mites have done the Flower ſome Damage, it will 
Nmell difagreeably frouſy, and be worth the lefs, So when 
Flower js tainted by on ſtinking Weeds that grew 
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amongſt its Wheat, it is better known by ſmelling than 

by either ſeeing or feeling. 75 2 
. How a common Baker, living within four Miles / Lon- 
don, improved bis beſt ear. Il 


land, by projecin a Meal and Price exceeding all others, 
for its 
to grind tougher than either white, or pirky, or Dugdale, 


or other Wheats. Now as Dugdale Wheat grinds ſhorteſt, 


and produces a ſweet but coarſe Flower, and as it always 
ſells for Sixpence more or leſs in a Buſhel than La- 
mas Wheat, a great common Baker, living about four 
Miles out of London, generally took this Method to in- 
creaſe his Profit, and yet made his Lamas Wheat-Flower 
rather better than worſe. © He uſually bought five Sacks 


of Meal at a time, four of Lamas and one of Dugdale, 


which he mixed, and they agreed ſo well together, that the 
Cuſtomer could not perceive any Difference between a I oaf 
of Bread made with all Lamas Wheat Flower, and that 
made with a Mixture of Dugdale Wheat Flower. But 
the chief Benefit of ſuch a Mixture lies in this; that 
Loaf of Bread made with theſe Meals will keep moiſt 


two Pee or more, longer than if it was made with intire . 


' Lamas t Meal. And therefore not only this Baker, 


but many others in London and elſewhere follow this 


Practice; not altogether becauſe they get ſomething b 


the lower Price of the Dugdale Meal, but becauſe it adds 


a ſweet pleaſant Moiſture to the Loaf of Bread, and there- 


by much leſſens: the ſtale Harſhneſs that in hot Weather 
. eſpecially is apt to bring the finer Lamas Flower Loaf un- 


| eat, — As I faid, red Lamas 
is accounted the moſt ancient beſt fort of Wheat in Eng- 


hiteneſs, Fineneſs, and Palatableneſs; but it is apt 


i 


der. And now I am writing on Dugdale or bold Rivet- 


Wheat, I have farther to add, that it is thought by ſome. 


# * 1 


Farmers true Huſbandry to ſow an Acre or more of this 
Sort of Wheat wholly for their Family Uſes, that they 

may be the better enabled to ſell the more Lamas or | pe 

dearer Wheats,. as thinking this coarſe Sort good enough 
for themſelves; and alſo becauſe this is a greater Yielder 
than any other Wheat, will withſtand Blights when others 
ſuffer by them, and be fit to grind with Lamas Wheat, 
in caſe. a wet Harveſt happens, and it is houſed damp. . ' 
E 2 4 


| heat, and how it comes to be ſuch. 
Wur we grown Wheat, in Ser for AO, is that 
Which is damaged in the Field by extraordinary wet Weas 
ther? That is to fay, When Wheat is almoſt ripe and 
ready to reap, the Straw and Ears being then in their 
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greateſt 
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greateſt Magnitude, are by long Rains apt to bend, 
and ſometimes fall flat to the Ground ; then it-commonly. 
is, that for Want of a free Air and Sun the Kernels grow 
and ſprout before the Wheat is fit to be reaped. Secondly, 
It alſo ſometimes happens, after the Wheat is reaped, 
and lies to dry on the Ground, for being bound up in 
Sheaves, that Rains fall for ſeveral Days together, and 
cauſe the Kernels to grow in the Ear. Laſih, It has 
likewiſe been many times the Caſe, almoſt throughout 
England, to have ſuch a wet Harveſt, that though the 
Wheat was bound up full dry in- Sheaves, and ſtood. 
erect in Shocks, yet Rains have fell ſo heavy, and 
continued ſo long, that the Kernels have grown in the 
Ear. Now if Wheat is grown by any of theſe three ways, 
the Flower is damaged, and will never be ſo good as 
that produced from Wheat which was never ſprouted in 
the Ear, becauſe all Bread, Cake, and Pye-Cruſt, made of 
tit, will be of a Pudding Conſiſtence, if a peculiar Art is 
not employed in the Curing. of it. This has been fre- 
quently experienced, in ſuch a Degree, that the Bread has 


ſpread about in the Oven Pancake like, and the Knife 


that cut the Loaf, has brought away with it a ſort of Bat- 
ter-Crumb, that ſtuck to it, and was of a ſweetiſh but 
fulſome Taſte, Hence it is that Mealmen refuſe to buy ſuch 
wn Wheat if they can get better, or if they do buy it, 
it muſt be at Sixpence or a Shilling a Buſhel leſs than dryer 
founder Wheat ſells for. In ſhort, If Wheat is once 
grown and ſprouted in the Ear, whether it be got into 
the Barn or Mow dry or not dry, the Flower of it will 
never make a right palatable ſtiff Loaf, if it is kneaded in 
the common way with only Yeaſt, warm Water, and Salt. 
And what ſeems very ſurpriſing to me is, that no Author 
that I ever yet read or heard of, has ſo much as touched 
on this important Article, although in ſome wet Harveſts 
it affects almoſt all the People of the Nation; for that the 
Bread, the Cake, the Pudding, the Pye, and ſeveral other 
things, made of ſuch grown V heat-Meal, gives them lit- 


tle'or more a diſagreeable Taſte. But this I do not ſo muck 


wonder at, if Books of this Nature are wrote in a London 

Cs ; —＋ in _ x A muſt be de- 
rived of that neceſſary Country Knowledge, as is requi- 
te for enabling them to 8 full and ren 

ſtructions, which are perfectly wanted to aſſiſt a Country 


Houſewife, in carrying on a true * 
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her domeſtic Affairs in the cheapeſt and moſt houſewifely 


Manner, for her Family's greateſt Advantage. But to re- 


turn to my Subject of grown Wheat, I ſhall, for preventing 
the ill Effects of it, propoſe the following Remedies, viz. 


How to cure damaged grown M beat-Meal.— THIS may 


be done in a great Degree, if any of theſe three Ways are 


rightly put in Practice. The firſt is, That inſtead of 
making uſe of warm Water to knead this grown Meal 
with, as the common Way is, it ſhould be mixed with it 


ſcalding hot; for by uſing it in ſuch a Degree of Heat, the 


Liquor aftringes the Flower, binds the Nough,and tends ve - 
much towards making it into a ſtiff Loaf, Cake, Pudding, 
e, Sc. Hence it is that the true Houſewife, to make her 
Taiſed Paſte at any time, always mixes a ſcalding or very hot 
Water with her Flower, to make it ſtiff enough to become 
a ſtanding Cruſt, But if ſkim or new Milk was ſcalded, 


or rather boiled, and made uſe of inſtead of Water, it 


would bind the grown Wheat-Meal, and make its Loaf 
of Bread lighter and whiter. | You ſhould alſo obſerve, 
that in this caſe of making uſe of ſcalding Water or Milk 
to knead the Dough, you do not mix your Yeaſt with it; 
if you do, it will ſcald the Yeaſt, and prevent its ferment- 


ing and raiſing the Dough. Therefore after you have 


ſprinkled over your Salt on the Flower, then mix your 
ſcalding Water or Milk with it, and your Yeaſt with 


. Water only warm, This done, knead all * into a 


pretty ſtiff Dough, and after it has lain ſome Time to fer- 
ment and rife, mould it into Loaves, and bake them 
three Hours. Secondly, Such grown Wheat-Meal is helped 
by mixing a Peck of Barley-Meal with three of that, and 
made into a Dough with ſcalding or warm Water, or with 
Milk, Yeaſt, and Salt, as aforeſaid ; for that ſuch Barley- 
Meal, being of a dry ſhort Nature, will be ſerviceable in 
binding the grownWheat-Meal, and preventing in ſome de- 

into a clammy ſpreading Condition. La/tly, 


| get its —_ 
uch grown Wheat: Meal is cured in the ſureſt Manner of 


all other Ways, by diſſolving ſome Allum in very hot Wa- 
ter, and i the Liquor with it by itſelf, without the 


Yeaſt, and when they are a little mixed, then ſtir your 
Yeaſt into ſome warm Water, and incorporate this alſo 
with the Flower; then knead: all well together, and 
mould it into Loaves, &c. for baking; but obſerve that 
ee laſt par wn — 2 uſe of, 8 

> Allum will fully it. One or more of theſe 


. 
- 
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Directions may be of great Service to thoſe who are igno- 
rant of them, and who conſume much Bread in their 
large Families; when Wheat has ſprouted in the Ear b 
great and long Rains, as it did in 1716, A wet Seaſon (as 
am informed) that cauſed laid Wheat, in many Places, to 
throw out Sprouts as long as a Child's Finger; nor was 
ſtanding Wheat then free of this Calamity,, for moſt-of it 
2 little or much, and ſo it has done in ſeveral V ears 
ſince, though in a lefſer Degree. Alſo obſerve, that al- 
though I mention ſcalding Water to be made uſe of in 
ſtiffening the Meal of grown Wheat; the Water, or Milk, 
or Whey, ſhould be firſt boiled, and then put over and mixed 
with the Meal while it is ſcalding hot, becauſe boiling im- 
proves it, always remembering to work and knead this Sort 
of Dough ſtiff; for by ſo doing, the Loaves will ſtand the 
firmer and tighter in the Oven. _ 7 
The Practice of a Hertfordſhire Houſewife on prove 
the Meal of groum Wheat.—-T nts is practiſed by 
Rich and Poor, as a good Piece of Houſewifery, when 
Wheat Kernels have much ſprouted in the Field by too 
much Moiſture; for then, if the Meal is uſed alone, it 
makes a clammy, lumpy, pudding Sort of Bread, that is 
very apt to ſpread in the Oven, inſomuch that when a 
Loaf of ſuch Bread has been made and baked by an igno- 
rant lazy Houſewife, it has been ſo ſoft as to become 
almoſt fit to be eaten with a Spoon. Now to prevent this, 
our Hertfordſhire good Houſewife, whether rich or poor, 
commonly endeavours to mix ſome Meal of the laſt Year's 
dry found Wheat, with ſuch Meal of grown Wheat; and 
they always find that ſuch Management very much helps to 
cure the grown Wheat-Meal. | 
Meals made uſe of * — F the- Northern Counties. 
HERE they make vaſt Conſumptions of Oatmeal, having 
but little eat Ronny in theſe Parts, and with this 
they make Cakes that ſupply Bread, by mixing Oatmeal 
with Water and a little Salt, which they let ſtand _ 
twenty or more Hours, and then knead it into a | 
COR and _ it like A on a RES _ 
weu it; and when ve prepared a . 
20, they lay them on 3 dry, for in this Manner 
they become hard, and will keep hard, ſweet, and ſound 
long Time. At the great and popular Town of #lanchefter, 
their Sacks of Oatmeal ſtand for Sale in their Market, as 
ur backs of Wheat do at Hempſtead, and ſome _— 


U 


— 


— 
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the Southern Markets. And ſo attached «are many of 
their People to the eating of Oatcake or brown Bread, 
that when they come up with their Waggons of Wheat and 
Cheeſe to Hempſtead Market; they bring their own coarſe 
heavy Bread, to prevent their being forced to eat our 
Hertfordſhire wheaten Bread, ſaying—They do not like 
ſuch a corky, bitter Sort, for you muſt know that in 


* theſe Northern Counties, their Yeaſt is moſtly ſaved from 


ſtrong mild Ale, and not from ſtrong hopped Beer. The 
ſame Guſt have the more Northern | Ha for their Oat- 
meal-Cake-Bread, which moſt of them like to that De- 
gree, as to ſlight wheaten Bread. In ſome Parts of 
Yorkſhire they eat a blackiſh Rye Bread, and when the Rye 
is got in wettiſh, to improve its Flower, they heat a Brick 
and put it amongſt the Dough before it is made into Loaves, 
in order to draw out the ill Quality of it, and fo prevent 
the rowing of it; here they employ Leaven in common to 
make their Bread, and as their Kneading-tub has always 
Part of this leavened Dough ſticking to it, it contributes to- 
wards leavening and fermenting the next Dough, —Others 

in the County of York make an Oatmeal Dough with fine 
Oatmeal-water, Yeaſt and Salt, as we do wheaten Bread, 
and broil or bake it —Qthers mix Wheat Flower with 
a little Salt and Butter-milk, and thus make a good Cake 
broiled . a Gridiron; and tho” perhaps a little ſouriſh, yet it 
cats well. e | 


Of the Nature and Uſes of good and bad Vn Asr or 
Ba, as it relates to baking of Bread, 


V EAST or Barm is an Ingredient ſo neceſſary, that 
a without it neither Brewing nor Baking can be 
rightly performed. In the firſt, tis true, Yeaſt may be 
made uſe of to poiſon human Bodies, when too much of 
it (as is too commonly practiſed) is beat, ding'd or whip'd 
into Ale or Beer, for a Week together, in cold Weather, 


to work it, and to make it ſo ſtrong as to ſave one or two 


Buſhels of Malt in eight; as I have amply made appear 
in my Treatiſe on Brewing, intitled, The London and 
Country Brewer, ſold by Mr, A/tley, Bookſeller, at the 
Roſe in Pater-nofter-Row, London. But in baking there 
is ſo little a Quantity of Yeaſt employed (being mixed 


with much Water to make Bread with) that it is cured 3» 
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the Heat of the Oven, which diveſts it of any ill Quality it 
may naturally have in it. Vet there are many curious 
Perſons ſo nice in this Point, that they endeavour to have 
their Bread made with as little Veaſt in it as poſſible. 
. How to make a little Yeaſt go a great Way in making 
Bread, and how to make Grounds of Barrels ſupply Yeaſt,— 
W heat Flower, coarſe Sugar and Salt are great Promoters of 
Fermentation, inſomuch'that if theſe three Ingredients, in 
a proper Quantity, are mixed with alittleYeaſt, it will raiſe 
a. briſk Fermentation fit to mix with Water and Flower, 
and make a Dough for Bread, inſtead of all good ſolid Yeaſt, 
And fo will the ſame Compoſition do, if mixed with only 
Grounds of Barrels, provided the Grounds are thick and 
ſweet, Thus if ſtale Yeaſt is mixed with only Sugar and 
hot Water, and ſet near a Fire, in about halfan Hour it will 
ferment and be like new Yeaſt. | 
A ſecond Account of making Grounds of Barrels ſerve for 
baking Bread, inſtead of good ' Yeaſt, in cold Weather. —Ir 
Grounds of Barrels, or Bottoms of ſtrong or ſmall Beer 
Veſſels, are upon Neceſſity to be made uſe of, fon want of 
good Yeaſt, to make Bread; our Country Houſewife may 
mix ſome Sugar, Salt, and Flower with them, and then ſet 
the Mixture within the Heat of the Fire (eſpecially if Ale 
Grounds are made uſe of) and it will riſe and ferment, and 
the ſooner if you mix ſome warm Wort or Beer with 
them, provided the Grounds are not ſour, or otherways de- 
cayed. And thus poor thin Yeaſt may be alſo made to 
ferment and bake with, inſtead of good Yeaſt, Others 
put Brandy and Sugar to Grounds of Barrels or decayed- 
k dons. 7. it will 781 it to 3 ne = 
A Methad practiſed by a fru ouſewife to keep her 
Yeaſt fweet al bans again 8 time, in 12 3 
This foreſighted frugal Houſewife, if ſhe brewed in hot 
Weather, would, when her Drink had done working, and 
the Yeaſt ſettled, pour off the thin or liquid Part, and re- 
ſerve only the thick Part, which ſhe would dry in the Sun 
and Air, and then, after mixing ſome Salt with it, would 
make it into Rolers a foot long, and thus keep it ſweet and 
ſound a Month or more together. 8 | 
A ſecond Way to preſerve. Yeaſt ſweet and ſound in hot 
Weather.—In Summer time I knew a frugal Houſewife 
plaiſter a Board over with thick Yeaſt, and let it dry on, 
which being kept in a dry: place, was preſerved a. long 
while ſweet ; and when wanted, ſhe ſcraped - ſome _ 


— 
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This, mixed with warm Water, would ferment into a ſer- 
viceable Yeaſt ; but if it was backward in fermenting, 
ſhe added ſome Salt and Sugar to the warm Water. 

How to preſerve Yeaſt with cold Water —THERE is a 
Way to preſerve Yeaſt ſweet ſome time, if you put cold 
Water on it ; but then the Yeaſt ſhould be thick and ſolid, 
and after the Water has ſtood on it three or four Days, it 

ſhould be pom off, and freſh added. This is oneWay 
to preſerve. Yeaſt ſweet; but then it is apt to waſte the 


Spirit of it, and make it the leſs lively. Others put Sugar, 


Salt, Flower and Brandy to it, for cauſing a Fermentation. 

"How to preſerve Yeaſt ſweet in 4 Piteber.— THIS is 
practiſed by many of our Country Houſewives, who after 
their ftrong or ſmall-Drink has fully done working, and the 
Yeaſt ſettled in the Tub or Pan that receives it from the 
Veſſel, will pour off the thin Beer Part, and put the ſolid 


Part into a Pitcher, which if tied over with the Skin of 


a Hog's Flair or Bladder, and kept in a cool Place, may 


| be preſerved ſweet, for making Bread with the ſame, a 


Monthor more. | | 
Hie to preſerve Veaſf in Bottles —T 81s is done by puts 
ing ſolid Yeaſt into a Stone or Glaſs Bottle, that has a wider 
Mouth than common Bottles have; then cork theBottle, and 
put it into a cool Cellar, or more ſecurely, into a Ditch, Pond, 
or River; and the Coldneſs of the Cellar or Water will pre- 
vent its. fermenting, and preſerve it ſweet a long Time. 
So that a Houſewife need not be at a Loſs for Yeaſt to 
| bake with, if ſhe will but get one or more of theſe Bot- 
tles, and thus fave her Yeaſt from one Baking to another. 
And obſerve, that whenever ſhe puts ſuch a Bottle of Yeaſt 
into a Ditch, Pond, River, or Well, ſhe ſhould be ſure 
to place it as near as ſhe can to the ſhady Side of it. For 
this Reaſon a Well is a better · Conſervatory than a Cellar, 
Ditch, Pond, or River, becauſe the Bottle of Yeaſt is 


here entirely kept in the Shade, and in the greateſt Cool- 


neſs. Others will put Yeaſt into a Stone Bottle, and 
keep it in a Hole in the Ground, as the beſt Way of all 
others. FY rk | 
How an old Woman, that kept a public Houſe in Hert- 
fordſhire, made it her common Practice to increaſe the Quan- 


_ her Tea. TRIs Woman generally brewed once 
be 


eek throughout the Year, and not only fold her own 


Yeaſt, but would * that made by her private * 


bours, in order to adulterate both for Profit ſake, An 


. to > 


— 
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Want of Yea 


© 

to do it in a Manner that could not be eaſily perceived nor 

diſcovered, ſhe mixed Flower and the Grounds of Barrels 

with her good Yeaſt, and ſold it for Four-pence a Quart, 
to bake and brew with. 

Of the C 7 and Dearneſs of Yeaſt or Barm, —T at 


, in many Parts of England, obliges many 
Perſons to deſiſt from baking their own Bread, to their 
Loſs ; and this even in ſome Towns, where in warm Wea- 
ther it is cheaply and eaſily had for Three-pence or Four- 
oo a Quart, and yet in hard and long Froſts it is 
ometimes ſold for Six-pence, a Shilling, two Shillings, and 
I have known it ſold for twoShillings and Six-pence a Quart, 
in the great Froſt of 1740. Which is enough, I ſhould 
think, to put our Houſewives upon a Prevention of 
ſuch an extravagant Expence, which they may do, if they 
will but obſerve what I have written of ſaving Yeaſt be- 


fore - hand. 


Hoo a Tradeſman in Hertfordſhire brewed ten Buſbels of 


Pale Malt in the Hard Froſt of 1740, chiefly for making an 


extraordinary Profit of the Yeaft produced from the ſame.— 
THr1s Fact was performed in the hard Froſt, 1740; which 


' occaſioned Yeaſt to ſell at the before-mentioned Prices in 


many Country Towns within forty Miles of London. And 
it was the extraordinary Price of two Shillings per Quart, 


that Veaſt ſold for in the Months of Fanuary and February, 


that tempted an Acquaintance of mine, then living at 
Barkbamftead St. Peter, in Hertfordſhire, to brew ten 
Buſhels of pale leiſure-dried Malt, which by his Care and 
Skill produced him ten Gallons of Yeaſt, which he ſold 
at two Shillings per Quart, and thus made four Pounds of 
the bare Veaſt; for he was an excellent private Brewer (not 
one of them that regard a ſerviceable Secret like a Tale 
of Tom Thumb) who made a Trial firſt to prove its Effect, 


and as he found it, judged it. This Perfon was noted. 


for having a moſt filky, fine, palatable Ale generally by. 
him, of which, thou 2 — he was 20 Niggi: 
and that his Malt- Drink might excell the common 
Sort in Goodneſs, he did not grudge the Charge of buying 


tree Pounds of Hops, when others bought but two, be- 


cauſe he boiled them only thirty Minutes or leſs; but his 


Wort he uſually boiled Ionger, till it broke into Particles 


as big as large Lice: Or, to ſpeak plainer, till the Hops 
ſunk, and the Wort boiled curdled clear. Then it is, 
that ſuch ſtrong Beer or Ale (if the Fermentation is rightly 
carried on) will yield a very large Quantity of Yeaſt, To 


- 
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Do make bitter Yeaſt freſh —THERE are two or more 
Ways of doing this; one is, as I ſaid, by pouring cold Water 
on it, and after its lying twenty-four, or more Hours, 
it muſt be pour'd off, which may be eaſily done if the Yeaſt is 
ſolid, for cold Water will not mix with Yeaſt like Beer, — 
But the common Bakers Way is, to put long Bran on a 
Linen Cloth, and your bitter Yeaſt, on that, which you 
are to waſh out from the Bran with hot Water. Or you 


Nat ſoak a Birch Broom in Veaſt, and though the Yeaſt _ 


itter, the Air will dry and freſhen it againſt the next 
Baking, when it may be waſhed in warm Water. 
N.B. By the Waſh of the Bran, the bitter Part of the 
Yeaſt lodges in it, nd thus makes the Wheat-Meal go 
the further in making Bread. Do AS oe 
_ Good Neighbours 7. eaſt, CALL this good Neighbours 
Yeaſt, that is to ſay, where there is a good Neighbour- 
hood, when one brews, ſhe lends her Yeaſt to a Neigh- 


bour for baking or brewing. And when the other breys, 


ſhe, does the ſame. Thus a good Houſewife need not be 


at much Expence in buying Yeaſt ; as it is practiſed at a 


little Innſhip called Maintmore, in Bucks, where there are 
about half a Score Houſes, and where their Neighbour- 
hood ſo well agrees together, that this is their conſtant 
Practice to lend one another Yeaſt alternately. And thus 
they prevent their being atany extraordinary Expence and 


4 


Trouble of buying it at a greater Diftance..... . 


, Leaven, and Leavened Ben an,” 


As many are ignorant what Leaven is, I ſhall in the 


firſt Place give an Account of it. And that it may 


be the more known, I ſhall here obſerve the Method a 
Days-man's (as we call them in Hertfordftire) or La- 
bourer's Wife took to make and keep her Leaven from 


one Baking to another. Her Family was a Huſband and 


Rye Children, ſeven in all, which obliged her about every ten 
Days end to bake one Buſhel of Flower ; and as her Money 


was ſhort, and Yeaſt ſometimes ſcarce and dear, ſhe always 
took care to ſave a Piece of her leavened Dough, at each 


Baking, about the Bigneſs of her Fiſt, and making a little 


Hole in the Middle of it with her Finger, ram'd it full 


of Salt, and in a Ball Shape ſhe let it lie covered over „ 
with Salt in her Salt-Box till the next Baking ; by ro 
8 3 begs j | | lean 
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Time it pot dry and hard enough to break into Crumbles, 
for' mixing 'them with half a pint of Yeaſt and warm Wa- 
ter, This, when put into the Middle of the Flower, as it 
lay in a Tub or Kneading-trough, was ſtirred with ſome 
of the Meal, and left to Ng and riſe, which in warm 
Weather it would do in an Hour or two's Time. Not that 
Time is a true Indication when it has fermented or riſen 
enough; for to know this, ſhe would look now and then, and 
when ſhe ſaw the Place cracked over where the Leaven lay, 
ſhe knew it was enough, and accordingly mixed the reſt 
of the Flower, and kneaded all into a moderate Stiffneſs ; for if 
it was kneaded too foft, the Bread would be apt to ſpread in 
the Oyen, be light, and crumble; and if too ſtiff kneaded, 
it may be baked till it is too cloſe, heavy, and hard, ; 
Het to make Leaven and leavened Bread for a private 
Famih.—LEAVEN, as I ſaid, is a Piece of h ſaved 
from the laſt leavened Dough, and preſerved with Salt, | 
as before mentioned, and is thus chiefly prepared for ſave- . 
ing Yeaſt; for by this means half the uſual Quantity of 15 
Yeaſt ſuffices, and yet cauſes. the Bread to eat pleaſanter, 
to be hollowrr, and is wholſomer than if the h was 
made with all Yeaſt, On which Accounts the French 
and other Foreigners commonly make their Bread with 
ſome Leaven in it: For which Purpoſe, the leayened 
Piece ſhould be kept dry enough to be broke ſmall into 
ſalt warm Water, well ſtirred about, till all is diffolved - 
and thoroughly mixed. Then ſtrain it N a Sieve, to 
keep back any grouty Part. This being done, make a 
large Hole in the Middle Part of the Flower, and pour in- 
toit this liquid Leayen, which you are to incorporate ſo. 
well, as to make this Part of a Haſty- pudding Conſiſtence; 
then cover with dry Meal, and let all lie together all Night 
to ferment and riſe. Next Morning add ſome Veaſt with 
ſome more warm Water, and ſprinkle Salt over the whole 
Parcel of Flower according to Diſcretion, which mix ang 
/ Knead er till the whole is made into a ſtifiſh Doughhj, 
and moulded into Loaves; always remembering, with a 
Pocket Meat Fork, or ſomething elſe, to prick Holes in the $7 
top Part of each Loaf, for this lets out the Air when te 
Bread begins to be hot in the Oven, that otherwiſe would _. 
- cauſe the upper Cruſt to be puffed up and crack. 
An Account given this Author by a ——— Woman, who, . 1 


„ when ſhe was. ſingle, liued with 4 Country common Baer 
* that made uſe of the Suge, herwiſe Leaven, and. 5 
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a Allum in making his Bread. Tus Woman ſays, that 
er Maſter, who was a common Baker juſt ſet up, uſed, 
to bake four Buſhels of Flower at a Time, twice everyWeek, 
and always (both in Summer and Winter) ſaved a Piece of 
his teavened Dough about the Bigneſs of a Man's two Fifts, 
in which he put as much Salt as would fill an Egg-ſhell. 
When the Salt was wrapt up in this Dough, he kept it 
cover'd all over in Salt againft he wanted it, and generally 
made ufe of that Leaven which was about a Week old ; for 
ſhe ſays, that hethought it better at that Age than uſed ſooner. 
Then, when he wanted it, he diffolved it with two | 
Ounces of Allum in warm Water, and with this Liquid he 
mixed a Pint of Yeaft, which. he put into a Cavity -or 
Follow made in the Meal, and covered all with dry Meal; 
here it bor! fermenting an Hour or two, and when enough, 
he kneaded the whole Quantity of Meal, with what 
more warm Water was neceſſary, into Loaves, and baked 
_ them, —Allum, ſhe fays, fayes Salt, for by uſing it in 
, this Quantity, the Baker employed no more Salt in two 
Buſhels of Meal than what was contained in the Leaven. 
She ſays alfo, that Allum faves Yeaſt,” becauſe it helps to 
Hollow the Bread, yet binds and keeps the Dough from 
1 too much, and adds a whiter Colour to the Bread, 
than if Salt was made uſe of in its ſtead. She further ſays, 
that ſhe has heard that ſome great Bakers have laid their 
On; Punge over Night; when this is done, the Leaven muſt be 
put the deeper into the Meal. However, it is objected by 
fome, that where Allum is made nfe of, it brings on a Stale- 
neſs of the Loaf of Bread ſooner than if Yeaſt was made 
) uſe of in its ſtead; makes it eat harſh, and cauſes it to 
. crumble more than ordinary, ] And that tis true her Maſte 
thus made uſe of Allum ; fhe fays, the has weighed it — 
Times for this Purpoſe. And why I am the more particu- 
.  * Jar in my Account of it is, becauſe I never met with any 
common Baker, but what denied he ever made ufe of Alum 
ig making his Bread. This common Baker began at firſt 
With bob poly eight Bufhels of Wheat-Meal a Week; 
but ſince is become a Baker of great Trade. 
. A Chelhire Servant Maids Account of her making leaven- 
ed Bread.—Sn't told me in November 1746, that in that 


* 
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Part of Cheſbirt where ſhe had lived ey ea Bartey-bread, or 
Bread made with half Rye and half Wheat»Meal, which" 
+  Ayphey there call Mobbum Bread ;- but in other Parts of 
Cheftire, towards Mancher, the fays, they 8 


” 
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Cake, that is to fay, Oatcake: Bread. Her Way to make 


Barley ot Mobbum Bread was to fave a falted Piece of 
leavened Dough againſt next Baking, and then crumble 
it into warm Water, with which ſhe mixed her Flower, an 
made it juſt into a Dough over Night, and let it lie 
till next Morning, when the kneaded it for good. She 
ſaid, they make uſe of no Yeaſt, unjeſs they think the 
Leaven not ſtrong enough to ferment theDough of itſelf, — 
but to make Leaven the firſt Time, knead a Piece of 
Dough with Saft, as long as it will take up any, then 
hang it up, or leave it covered in Salt; and to make it 
better, you may add a little Yeaſt to the Dough, or 
inſtead thereof ſome Grounds of Ale, or an Egg. The 
ſkater the Leaven the cloſer will be the Bread, and the 
ſooner four, and if the Dough is not well kneaded, it 
will be ſtreaky. RV 


* \ 
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Wheaten-Bread for a private Family © 
in Hertfordſhire. e 
HE common Way of making wheaten Bread for a 
private Family in Hertfordhire, is done by heating 
Water a little more than lukewarm in Summer, b 
hotter in Winter, and as a Buſnel of Flower or Meal lies 


in che Kneading- kiver, or Trough, or Fub, our Country 


80 


| Houſewife ſprinkles a Handful of Salt over it, and ſtirs it in; 
then ſhe mixes a Pint of Veaſt wich ſome of the Flower, 
and lets it lie à little while to riſe; next ſhe lades her 
warm Water over the whole Mafs, and kneads away. 
Other mix the Yeaſtwith the hot Water, and pour it over 
tze Flower, and them knead all into a Dough moderately 
- . -ſhif; and as they begin this when the Fuel is put into 
hs Oven, they get the Bread ready againſt it is hot, which = 
wil de in about an Hour's Time; and to know when it 
is enough, there are many Ovens that have a little Stone 
fixed in the Brick Work, at the fartheſt End, oppolite 
the Oven's Mouth, which when geld is of a blackith Co- 
lour, but Wien it appears whitif, it is a Mark or Indi- 
cation for knowing che Oven is hot enough. Others 
regard- the Sparkles of the Fire that g 
the Bottom of the Oven. If theſe that ſpread briſkly  - 
hey ruckon the Oven is hot enough to be eke 


up, on rubbing 


ren Louves put * ſtopt up-. The good 3 F 
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. wife alſo obſerves not to heat her Water too hot, know- 
. ing that if ſhe does, it will cauſe the Bread to be too 

I heavy ang, cloſe, Others, for this Purpoſe, boil their 

; ; Water, or ſkim Milk, or Whey, and let it cool till it is a 
little more than Blood-warm, as believing this adds to the 

Goodneſs of the Bread, But the common Baker ſays, 

That Country Women do not underſtand making and 

baking Bread in the beſt Manner, becauſe they generally, on 

putting their Yeaſt, Salt, and Water to the Meal, mix all 

together as faſt as poſſible, and after letting the Dough lie but 

5 little (as ſome of the worſe Houſewives do) they mould it into 

5 Loaves, and directly put it nt th Oven, without giving 

| the Dough its due Time to ferment, ſwell, and rife : But 

the good Houſewife makes her Dough ready before ſhe begins 

to light the Fire in the Oven, that it may have the longer 

Time to lie before it is moulded into Loaves. 


To make Bread with.a Mixture of Wheat and Barley 
Meal, ſo as to make it anſwer the greateſt Advantage 
Rind of each a like po together (though ſome _ 
mix half a Buſhel of Wheat with a Buſhel of. Barley) 
becauſe theſe for this Purpoſe are better grinded together 
than alone, by . reaſon the Barley being thus mixed with 
the Wheat, is grinded the figer ; for if the Barley, which 
is the bigger-bodied Corn, was to be grinded by itſelf, they 
= ſeldom grind it very fine; but when incorporated wi 
2 Wheat, the Miller knows it is for Family Uſe, and will 
my - | grind it accordingly; . Now to make the Uſe of this 
| mixed Flower, take ſkim Milk, warm it, then add Yeaſt 
CF toit, and mix this and the Meal together, in the uſual. 
Mlanner of making of Dough with all Wheat-Meal, Wa- 
ter, and Yeaſt ;-but Milk with Yeaſt, makes theſe Meals 
” into what we call a lively Dough; that cauſes the Bread 
to be hollower, ſweeter, and whiter; than if Water is 
only mixed with the Yeaſt. Again, Yeaſt is often times 
' bitteriſh ; when ſo, the Bitterneſs is much leſſened by the 
 - help.of ſkim Milk, for if only Water with Yeaſt was em- 
aw en to make this Barley and Wheat Mixture, the 
cad would be apt to be heavy and rough taſted, and bit- 
ter Yeaſt has a predominant diſagreeable Tafte, Thus, 
_ — cab, A good: Sort of Houſhold-Bread | 
„ mages. © SE 5 % How 5 
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Heu a Yeoman's 4 made a Barley Bread, with which 
fe brought up her Family in Hertfordſhire.— THIS Yeoman 
lived about three Miles from me, was Owner of a Farm 
that employed five Horſes, and brought up his .numerous 
Family with Bread made of all Barley-Meal, which being of 
2 a ſhorter Nature than Wheat-Meal, his Wife uſually mixed 
new Milk with ſome warm Water, in order, the better to 
hold this ſhort Meal together, make theBread appear whiter, 
eat the ſweeter, and keep the longer; for if ſkim Milk was 
made uſe of, the Dough would require the more ſqueezi 
and kneading, and keep the leſs Time from fouring 3 and 
becauſe Barley-Meal is of ſuch a ſhort Nature, there muſt 
be the more Yeaſt or Leaven (or both) mixed with it, to 
make it into a right Dough. This Woman alſo, in 
making her Pye-Cruft, made it of Barley- Meal and Wheat- 
Meal mixed together, becauſe ſhe thought this Mixture 
made ſhorter and better Cruft, than if all Wheat-Meal 
was made uſe ß. 3 g oe 
What chiefly occaſions Bread to crumble, and what helps very 
much to prevent it.— Ir is well known to our right Coun- 
try Houſewives, that if the Meal is over-watered, or over- 
eaſted, the Bread will crumble too much; but when the 
Dough is made of a right Mixture of theſe three Ingre- 
dients, and is kneaded till it is hollow and ſtiffiſh, it is 
then work'd right; if otherwiſe, there is often what we 
call Sluts-pennies among the Bread, that will appear and 
eat like Keinel> Or there will be little Lumps of dry 
Flower, both which are occaſioned merely by wrong Ma- 
nagement, and cauſes the Bread to be offenſive both to the 
Palate and Stomach. V 
How in making Bread its Loaves are 3 crumb 
ling. A Woman that came out of Staffordſbire, to live 
near me in Buckinghamſhire, ſaid, She knew a common 
Baker in her Country that always made uſe of cold Was 
ter as well as warm Water in the kneading of his'Doup 
to make his Loaves of Bread, for preventing their crumblin 
too much. To do which, after he had mixed his Yeaſt 
with warm Water, and had a little krieaded his Dough; 
he now and then poured a- Diſh of cold Water over it, 
and proceeded to knead his Dough till he had worked 
it enough. This, he faid, would keep the Bread from 
erumbling too much. And it is this ſame Method that 
this Woman always . followed, when ſhe kneaded her 
Dough, and made 280 numerous Ft 
115 | Yb os 1 
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IS age ging dl lie too long in an Oven, — 
an 72 is a Pam le e 'our Country Houſewives, that if 
: ves of Bread ſtand longer than three Hours in a well 
heated Oven, they will falf and be lumpy, like as a Toaſt 
toaſted beyond its que Time will be too hard. 
_ » Of making Bean and Pea Bread.— THE Bean F "ED 
5 a rank 2 Bread, even the rankeſt in Taſte of 


1 | made in England, "and which cannot be made in- 
= DRE E * © well zs other Bread, becauſe it will crack 
=_ | | tle, 3 it is common made into Cakes 
| | 1 — 1 — of the North; its Meal is of a. yellowiſh 
| olour, and fo is its Bread. Pea Bread is much ſweeter 3 
et in ſome Parts of the North they grind Beans and make 
150 them, and ſonetimes they mix Bean Flower with 
(1 for Bread. | 
EATS 972 mg: ing Bread with Out. Ti Mie is a Grain 
TY that will grow well on por chalky and gravel Soils, and is 
. about one third Part leſſer than common Peaſe. Tills be- 
RES g. ground into Flour, and mixed. with fine Oatmeal, 
Jak hearty Bread; but Tills of tte 
1 a ad Bread and 1 etches worle. . 
i Occaſions Bread to be ropy and r „&c. Waits | 
> — lie i Yon the Reach 8 ge of the Sea 
ate 


| N 720 e Rivers, have their rs generally of a 
| | Nature and Taſte, ah, that without great 
are is taken in managin ich, the om wi 


n become ropy. So if Soy 8 e from Dough FO | 

over. water d, it will be a to rope and ſoo 
mouldy; the fame if Bread is k in « damp Cell coo 

Tong. 1 or once 'a lazy Mail Servant + Sang ug w 

| knead. . enough, and then the Br 
ct ee 2 cee lng bu another 
that 4 well, and work d it ſtiff into 

_ oy Bread . 1 

Hase bee . 


- the Laplanders 
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; that the Laplanders, who are under the Sweediſb Govern- 
ment, are never troubled with the Scurvy ; becauſe their - 


Bread is dried Fiſh, and other Diet accordingly ; which 
cauſes their Bodies to be ſo lightſome, that a 1; 7 r 
will walk over their white moſſy Land a long Way in a 
Day without. tiring, will lay his Leg on his Shoulders, 
and that a Laplander of eighty Years of Age, would tire 


the youngeſt, ſtouteſt AN wg in walking. He alſo. 
a 


informed me, that in ſome Parts of Norway, the Inhabi- 


tants dry and grind the inner Bark-of the Fir- Tree, for 


making Bread of its Powder or Meal. In Sweden many 
alſo dry and grind the Buck bean and Marfh- treſoil- root 


after they have got out its Bitterneſs by ſcalding Water, 


and then make it into Bread. % Bo 
The Management of 4 Bufhel of Barley-Meal by a La- 
 Gourer's Wife, —<T 18 Woman having four Children, her 


Huſband; that is a Day-Labourer at threſhing, hedging, &c. 
bought a Buſhel of Barley of me on the 27th of Ofober, - 
X to grind into Meal, and by fifting it ſhe got a Peck 
and half of the fineſt Part of it, which ſhe into 
Bread; and for the next baking, ſhe ſiſted the remaining 


17 


Meal, as ſhe did the firſt, through her Hair Brewing Sieve, 


and got out a Peck and half more, which being ſome what 


coarſer than the firſt, ſhe mixed a Pottle of Wheat Meal 
with it, and made it into Bread; and after this ſhe had a 
Peck of coarſe brammy Stuff left, that helped to make 


good Waſh for her Hog. Thisſhe did to make the Penny 


£0 the farther, although Wheat was then but four Ghillings 


er eee and Barley Eighteen-pence. And te make 


Bread in the beſt Manner, ſhe mixed Milk and 


| Water, or made uſe of all ſkim Milk in the kneading f 
Her Barley Dough, becauſe the Milk, ſhe ſays, holds it 
better together than all Water, makes the Bread whiter and 


eat ſweeter. Barley Meal, ſhe ſays, requires the fame 
Quantity of Galt, but rather more Yeaſt than Wheat- 
Meal does. And as to the Degree of Heat the Water or 
Milk ſhould be in, the fame will ſerve for Barley Meal as 
for Wheat-Meal; lukewarm in Summer, and hotter in 
Winter. But there is this Nicety, ſhe ſays, to be oh- 


. ſerved in making Bread of all Barley Meal; the Dough of 
it muſt not be kneaded ftiff, for if is, and put into tbe 


Oven tiff, the Loaf will crack, and be ſo hard, ag hardly 
to be cut. The knowing Hauſewives thetefore work this 


Barley-Dough till it is oe and oft, * 


I . 


Iit into Loaves, which when baked about three Hours, will 
TL, come out in good Otder.———The Uſe of Barley-Meal in 
making Bread was very much in Practice amongſt the 
| 8 in Hertfordſhire and elſewhere, in the great 
Froſt of 1740, which began about Chri/tmas- Day, and held 
near à Quarter of a Year, which ſo cut off the Wheat 
in the Field, that the laſt Year's Wheat fold for ſeven 
or eight Shillings a,Buſhel, which neceſſitated many to 
make uſe of Barley-Meal, not only for Bread, but in ſe- 

veral other Shapes, as I ſhall give an account of in the 

following Manner, viz. 2 Nen RTE. 

'* Bread ſaid to be made in Fingal in Ireland.—It is re- 
ported that they here grind Wheat, Rye, and Peaſe, to 
make their Bread of, or Beans inſtead of Peaſe, ſaying, 

Barley- Bread lips through them too ſoon, l 
N. B. In ny next and ſecond Book, I ſhall give my Rea- 
ders an Account, hot to make a Loaf of Bread with 

- Barley- Meal and another Ingredient, that has deceived Per- 

| "fens who thought themſelves good Judges of Bread, and 
made them think it really Wheaten Bread, tho there was no 
 Wheaten Flower amongſt it, and yet it eats better than a 

' Loaf made with all Wheaten coarſe. Flower. It is @ very 

- valuable Receipt, that has eſcaped the Notice of all Authors. 
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- Of the ſeveral Uſes of Barlty-Meal, and Fat, in make- 2 
1m He- Crit, Pancakes, Puddings, &. 


ENT cheap Way to ſave Butter or Fat in mati 
- "4 Pye-Cruft, with a Mixture of Barley and Wheat Meal. 
Ex Flower or Meal of Barley and Wheat, made 
uſe of in equal Quantities, makes good Pye-Cruſt, thus, — - 
Warm ſkim Milk, and mix a little Yeaſt with it, juſt 
enough to enliven it, then work this into the two Meals, for 
making it into a ſtanding Paſte for any Sort of Pye, and it 
will keep the Cruſt a little hollow and from burning, make 
it appear whitifh, and eat ſhort and ſweet, ſomewhat like 
à⁊ common Wig, to the ſaving of Butter or Fat; but if Su- 
gear was added to the Paſte, it would then eat like a Wig. 
| And although Cruſt is made in this cheap Manner, ſome 
think it better than if made with all Wheat Meal, becauſe 
this would eat dryer and harder. This cheap Way has 
* the Knowledge of all Authors before me. 
Mary Werden, @ poor Woman, her Way to make. Fat 
=. the fartheſt-in making Paſte of Barley- Meal. for Pai. 85 
ö 25 hs 1 afiiess N 
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Paſties —Trz Flower or Meal of Barley always requires 
a little Fat to be mixed with it, becauſe it is too harſh 
and ſhort of itſelf with only Water, to make Cruſt for 


Apple or other Pyes or Paſties. A poor Woman that uſes 


to make Apple or other Pyes with Barley-Meal, for her 
Family, refuſes to melt her Fat over the Fire in Water, 
as the uſual Way is, but mixes her Hogſlard or Butter 


with the Meal, by putting Bits of it. in ſeveral Parts of 


the Whole; then ſhe pours her hot Water dver the 

ſame, which melts and diſperſes the Lard or Butter through- 

out the Barley Flower, by the Time it 8 . 
Way 


kneaded together; but obſerve, that this Woman's 


is not to be practiſed when the Fat is in a hard Body, as 


Dripping-Fat and Suet commonly is; for in this Caſe, 


ſuch hard Fat muſt be melted in Water over a Fire, till 
both are boiling hot. And though I have mentioned this 
poor Woman's Method of mixing ſoft Fat cold, in Bits, 


with the Barley-Meal, it is out of the common Practice; 


and ſhe only does it becauſe ſhe thinks this Way prevents 


the Waſte of her Fat better than if ſhe melted it in Wa- 


ter over a Fire. And in thus preparing her Barley-Meal 


Paſte, for Apple or other Pyes or Paſties, her Allowance 


is, a Quarter of a Pound of Lard, or other ſoft Fat, to. 

my eck of 8 . 5 e 
£4 cheapeſt Way o others to ſave the Expence of 
Tat in making of 2 Paſtly Cruft for a Poor Mans 


Family. —Tr1s is a moſt fave-all Way, and what ſome 


r People are glad to make uſe of to hitch out the 
Penny, when they cannot afford to buy Fat; then it is 


that they boil ſkim Milk, and while it is boiling hot, they 


mix Wheat- Flower with it, by 7 in a Spoonful at 
2 Time, till it is brought into a ſti 


Conſiſtence, and 


cool enough to work into Dough or Paſte, chiefly 


for making a Cruſt for Turnover, or Flap-Apple, or 
Meat Paſties ; and if the Flower is good, and the Ma- 
nagement accordingly, it will make a ſhort, white, and 
ſweet Sort, even as as if only a very little Fat was 
melted in Water and mixed with Flower. 
I Barlq-Adeal boiled Pudding, as made by the Country 
Houſewife of a poor Fumihy.— ux ſtirs the Meal with 


Water, a little Salt, and a little Yeaſt, and when well 
mixed, ſhe puts it into a Pudding- Bag and boils it; when 
enough, ſhe cuts it into thin Slices in a Platter, and di- 

tectly puts between the Slices, Hogſlard ſprinkled wins 


7 


e „ © y 
| -bttle Salt, ot melted Dripping without Salt, and it will eat 
puffy and n. and give a Dinner to a poor Family, 
without any thing elſe. But where Milk can be afforded 
inſtead of wy it will make the Barley-Meal Pudding 
- fo much the better. 
A Barly-Mealbated Pudding as made by the Country Mouſe- 
2 2 4 Farmer's Vie. Tuis Pudding is made with ſuch 
cheap, wholeſome, and palatable Ingredients, that it may 
5 . be called a right Country Houſewife's Pudding, as 
7 1 compoſed with thoſe 8 that ſtand the — 
armer in but little, becauſe they are commonly ready 
provide in the p Jools, and of his.own Produce. Our 
uſewife, in _ this, ſtirs her Barley-Meal withWater, 
- little Pepper, and Apples, cut ſmall; theſe being 
well mixed, the puts it into a Pudding-pan, with a Piece 
of pickled Pork in the Middle of it, and when baked, 
it ee an agreeable nouriſhing Dinner to ber Fa- 


h Meal þ polatabl Pancakes ; how to make them far 
a Yeoman's, @ Farmer's, or poor Man's Famiy.—Cur 
Apples fmall, and ſtir a into the Barley-Meal 
with ſome Milk and Salt, and a little powder'd Ginger, 
for the Ginger hollows the Pancakes, gives them a good 
Reliſh, and warms the Stomach, Then fry this Mixture 
into Pancakes with Pot-Fat, Lard, or Dripping- Fat, and 
without any Sauce they will eat hollow and palatable.,——— 
By all theſe Ways of uſing Barley. Meal, a poor Man is 
not obliged to lay out his Money in wheaten Flower, or 
 wheaten Bread, and yet by theſe good Managements bs 
Family niay enjoy a hot Bellyful of wholeſome Food, pre- 
vent his having a Score to pay off on a Saturday Night, 
and give him à Shilling in his Pocket, which for Want of 
ſuch frugal Houſewifery he would be obliged to lay out ; 
2 — to the * Proverb, 4 2 e is a 
anny 


, The _ Ways of o paring Barley- Mea for fubſit- 
ing 4 ral Bey of yo the hard Froft 1 —_ 


this ] coſt a pg hg. Barley-Meal was ſald. at our 
Shops for one Shilling, becauſe Wheat-Meal was 

as dear again. This neceffitated ſome poor Men's Wives to 
| make it rey poſſible, and to this End une of them 
| cad of it, 2. only mixed Water with ſome of 
8 the Bar ey-Meal, and kacaded e 
5 | 


| fr making Cakes * ſame; this being don 
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broiled theſe Cakes on a Gridiron, and they ferved her Fa- 
mily inſtead of Bread. — At other Times ſhe made her 
Barley-Meal into Hafty-Pudding, and now and then 

made it into a boiled Pudding, ſaying, that her. Family 
had rather eat Barley-Meal under theſe Preparations, than 
the coarſe wheaten Bread of the Shops. And this Wo- 
man told me, that her Huſband grew fat chiefly by this 
Barley-Meal Food (for her Huſband is one of my Da 
Labourers) and further, that moſt of the poor Men's Fa- 
milies in her Neighbourhood made ufe of Barley-Meal 
for the greateſt Part of their Subſiſtencte. 
 Barley-Meal Bread with Turneps, Rye, &e.—In' the 
great Froſt of 1740, ſome of our Poor boiled Turnips to 
a maſh, and put them and their Liquor into a Buſhel of 
Barley-Meal, and then made it into Dough, and made 

one Loaf more than if there had been no Turnips uſed ; but 
the Bread eat ſweetiſh and diſagreeable. —Barley-Meal and 
Rye-Flower make good Bread, becauſe the Rye is moiſt, 
and the Barley dry and ſhort. ——Half a Peck of R 
Flower and a Peck of Wheat-Meal makes good Bread; 
or half one and half the other.— In the great Froſt of 
1709, Barley-Meal was ſold for 85. per Buſhel. 
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Pancakes and Fritters made with Wheat-Flower, 
their ſeveral Way of Preparation, and their 
Uſſes in Farmers, Yeomens, or Gentlemens 
Families, in Harveſt, and at other Times of 


How commodiouſly. Pancakes anfiwer the Farmers, the 41 
Teoment, and Gentlemns Inter. 1 


ncakes are one of the cheapeſt and moſt ſerviceable 
f Diſhes of a Farmer's Family in particular; becauſe 
all the Ingredients of the common ones are of his on 
Produce, are ready at Hand upon all Occaſions, faves 
Firing, are ſoon cook'd, are conveniently portable, and ſup- 
ply both Meat and Bread; inſomuch that in Harveſt, and at 
. .__ other Times, they become a pleaſant Part of a Family 
_  Bubliſtence, to the ſaving of much Expence and Trouble 


| DE | 
in a Lear, W the leſs. Conſumption of Fleſh- 
Meat, &c. This Piece of frugal Economy likewiſe 
affects erg and Gentleman's Family; for altho' 
the Maſter and Miſtreſs of theſe can afford to eat better 
than the plain Sort of Pancakes, yet their Servants may be 
often ſupplied with them a8 a changeable, light, and plea- 
ſant Diet, for either Breakfaſt, Dinner, or Supper. And 
that a ou Sort may be made for both Maſters and Ser- 
-vants Uſes, I ſhall be the more particular in giving various 
. "Receipts for the ſame as followeth, vin. 
- The Hertfordſhire plain cheap Pancakes for Farmers Fu- 
milies, &c,—ARE made with wheaten Flower, Milk, Eggs, 
and powder'd Ginger. To a Pottle of Wheat-Flower, 
they put two Quarts of new Milk, four Eggs, and ſome 
_ -powdered Ginger; theſe they ſtir together into a Batter 
Conſiſtence, and fry them in Hogſlard; when one Side of 
the Pancake is fried enough, our Houſewife, or her 
__  Maid-Servant, turns it in a clever Manner, by giving it 
only a Toſs with the Frying-pan, and when this is dex- 
| terouſly done, it is the beſt Way of turning them. Thus 
„ the goes on frying Pancake after Pancake, and as ſhe 
- ___- lays them one upon another, in a Platter or Diſb, ſhe 
ſprinkles ſome coarſe Sugar for their Sauce; but takes 
What care ſhe can that the Family eats them hot, for the 
| hotter they eat them, the leſs Danger there is of riſing 
in their, Stomach, if the Lard ſhould be rankiſh, But 
| whether they eat them cold or hot, if the Ingredients are 
freſh and good, they are agrecable Victuals; Ahd though I 
mention ſprinkling of Sugar over the Pancakes after the 
are fry'd, as Sauce to them, yet ſome think it the better 
Way to mix Sugar in the Batter, for mixing it the more 
regular to the Taſte. FVV 


* 


How a Woman made three Pancakes that dined herſelf 
and three: Aen. Tais houſewifely. Woman, that lives in 
dur Neighbourhood, made her Batter for her Pancakes 
thus: In the firſt Place, ſhe pared, cored, and chop'd her 
Apples very ſmall, then prepared her Batter with Wheat- 
Meal, four Eggs, Milk, and powder'd Ginger; theſe 
being all mixed, ſhe put ſome of the Batter into a large 
5 Erying-pan, with a: en ee of Hogſlard, and 
e 9 he laid her Batter in thinniſh, the Pancake came 
out thick, becauſe all the ſeveral Ingredients contributed 
to it. And when ſhe had fry'd three of theſe 1 —— 
FFC 
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(as 1: - 


herſelf and three Men eat them without any Sauce, faying, | 


They had a Dinner to their Satisfaction. Does 
| NE tine Bans or Ale Pancakes are made, =T HEsE 

are ſometimes made, not only by the poorer Sort of People, 
but alſo by Farmers and Yeomens Wives, when Milk can- 
not eaſily be had ; for although moſt Farmers and Yeomen 
keep Cows, they are not always in Milk, as being in 
Calf, or that they go, what we in Hertford/hire call, gueſs 
or dry: In this, Caſe Milk may be ſupplied by the Uſe of 
Small-Beer, or better with Ale; but whenever either of 
' theſe are wanted, it ſhould be of the mildeſt neweſt Sort, 


and free from the bitter Taſte of Hops. Then mix this 


Liquor with Wheat-Flower, a few beaten Eggs, Sugar, 
and Ginger, and fry it into Pancakes with Lard or other 
Fat, I muſt own, that a Pancake made with Malt Liquor 
is not ſo palatable as one made with Milk; but where 
the Bellyful is moſtly conſulted, it will do well enough. 
And here I take the Opportunity to obſerve, that all Au- 
-thors whatſoever, in their Writings on Country Houſe» 
wifery, have in no little ee been wanting to anſwer 
one main End of their Title-Page. For as J take it; the 
chief Part of good Houſewifery Fies ia bringing much into 
a little Compaſs; or for explaining this better, to make a 
little Coft anſwer the End of a great Expence ; which to 
do, I ſhall make it my Endeavour in the greateſt Part of 
this Work to ſhew in the cheapeſt, plaineſt, and moſt prac- 


ay tical Manner. And that the more curious and abler Per- 


ſons, may have their Choice, I ſhall add how the richer 
and more. palatable Sorts of Things may be made to their 
Satisfaction. 8 6 20 
Heu Water Pancakes are made by poor People. — THIS 
Pancake is made by many poor, day - labouring Mens Wives, 
who when 3 7 cannot ord to make better, make this; 
by ſtirring Wheat Flower with Water inſtead of Milk, 
for if they can get Milk, they generally think it put to 
a better Uſe when they make Milk Porridge of it for their 
Family. The Flower and Water being ſtirred into a Batter 
Oonſiſtence, with a Sprinkling of Salt and 8 Ginger, 
they fry the Pancakes in Lard, or other Fat, and without 
apy Sugar they and their Family make a good Meal of 


em. e | | 
uu Pancakes are made for rich People. Rien Pancakes 
are made by ſome. to eat as the finiſhing Part of a Dinner; 
to make ſuch, they melt three Quarters of a Pound of But- 
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ter with a Pint or more of Cream; when this is done, flir 
into it as much Flower às will make a common Batter for 


Thicknefs ; fry with Butter or Lard, and turn each Pan- 


cake on the Back of a Pewter Plate ; ſtrew fine Sugar over 
them, and they H be rich Pancakes indeed: But for'a 
farther Choice of rich Pancakes, I ſhall add the Receipts 
of ſeveral Authors. -One Author by an old Receipt 
direQs, that to make good Pancakes, three Eggs ſhould be 
beat till they are very thin; this done, beat them up _ 
with an Addition of Water, pawder'd Cloves, Mace, Cin- 
namon, Nutmeg, and a little Salt ; next thicken them with 
fme Flower, and fry them with Lard or ſweet Butter into 
a thin Subſtance till they are brown, then ſtrew ſome 
white Sugar over them, and they are ready for eating. 
Upon which this ancient Author remarks and ſays, There 
be fome, who in Pancakes mix new Milk or Cream ; this, 
ſays he, makes them tough, cloying, and not criſp, nor fo 
pleafant and ſavoury as i Water makes them. —Ano- 
ther Author ſays, Make uſe of eight Eggs to a Pottle of 
Flower, powder'd Ginger, Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Mace, . 
and ſome Salt + Make, fays he, theſe into thin Batter with 

Milk, and beat che whole well together with half a Pint 


of Sack; then put the Pan on the Fire with a little Butter 
dcr other Fat, and when hot, rub it with a Cloth; the 


Pan being thus cleaned, put int 4 fufficient Quantity of Fat 
to melt, and your Batter on that, very thinly ſpread, which 
in frying muft be ſupplied with little Bits of Butter, Lard, 
or Suet ; toſs the Pancake to turn it, and fry it criſp and 
brown. ys another Author, for making Pancakes 
in the thinneſt Manner, mix eight Eggs with a Quary 
Cream, ſix Spoonfuls of Flower, fix of Sack, one © 


wWuater, a Pound of Butter, and two grated Nutmegs; the 


Butter muſt be melted with the Cream, and the whole 
mixed together into à Batter. Obſerve alfo to burtexthe- 
Fryingpan for the firſt Pancake, but not afterwards, and 
ſpread the Batter as thin as poſſible” each Time you fry.” 
This Pancake, ſays he, being fo very thin, needs no turn- 
ing, for if one Side of it is brown, it is enough, and this” 
Quantity of Batter will make above thirty Pancakes; and 
as they are fry'd, ſtrew fine Sugar over each Pancake and 
lay one upon another for. eating; or (ſays he further) if 
vou think fit, you may beat up the Eggs with a Pint or a 
ref Water inftead of Crenn, which when mixed with 

tze other Ingredients, wil make godd thin Pancakes; but 
* OY NO 9 
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 yau. muſt take care you do not burn them in frying. 
| Allo, that if you Ro this Sort of Batter all, in 1 

a Morning, to ſtand till Dinner time, it will make the 
better Pancakes. 3 , 
Pancates for Gentry.—Fox this, after you have 


pared your Apples, cut them in round Slices, firft taking out | 


the core Part; theſe fry, in freſh Butter; next beat up 
twelve or fixteen Eggs in Milk, or better in a Quart of 
Cream, which mix with Ginger and Nutmeg powder'd 
each two Drams, powder'd Sugar fix Ounces ; then pour 
this Batter on the fry'd Apples, and fry altogether : Sprinkle 
with Sugar, and they'll be good eating. Others mince the 
Apples, and then mix them with Batter. 

A quick and plain Way to make Apple Fritters.—Ix Hert- 
fordflire to make theſe, we gut large Apples in thin Slices, 
a only dip them in Batter, and fry. them in Lard or 

Ippng. ; : 
4 5 — and plain Way to make pickled Pork Pancates.— 
To do this, we make no more to do in Hertfordſhire, than 
to cut thin Slices of pickled Pork, and dipping them all 
over in Batter, we put them among Batter in the Frying- 
pan, and fry them in large Pancakes, is 

The Dupdale Flower Pancake, —T 1s is a wheaten Pan- 
cake, becaufe it is made with Wheat. Flower, tho? with 
one of the coarſeſt of Fnghſh Wheat. Tet it is well 
known to many Yeomen and Farmers, who fow this 


Dugdale or Rivet-Wheat, that if the Flower of it is fifted 


as much Flower as will thicken ir like ordinary 


fine, it makes the beſt of Pancakes, becauſe its Flower or 
Meal is of a ſweet ſhort Nature. TT NY 
mate fine Pancakes oe without Butter or Lard, 
according to an old but good Receipt, —Tarxt a Pint of 
Cream and ſix Eggs, beat them very well together, put 
in a Quarter of a Mund of Sugar, and one rome and 
Fancake 
Batter. Your Pan muft be heated reaſonably hot, and 
wiped with a clear Cloth. This done, put in your Bat- 
ter as thick or thin as you 1 Ee) | N 
To make Rice — 2 Re ſame Author fays, boil a 
Pound of Rice in three Quarts of Water till it is very ten- 
der, then let it ſtand covered in a Pot a while, and it will 
become a Sort of Jelly; next ſcald a Quart of Mil and put 
it ſcalding hot to the Rice Jelly, when this is done, mix 20 
g beaten, with three Quarters of a Pound of But- 
ter firſt melted over a Fire, and ſtir „ 


Salt, and as much Flower as will hold them frying in. 
Butter, This Mixture is beſt done over Night. +. * 

. The Hertfordſhire Bacon Pancake, or what ſome call Ba- 
con- Fraiſi, for Plowmen and others, Cu the beſt Part of 
Bacon into thin Pieces, about two Inches ſquare, then 

with Milk, Flower, and Eggs make a Batter; when the 
Eggs are well beaten, mix all of them „ and then 
put into your Fryingpan Hogſlard or good Dripping, which 
when thoroughly hot, lay in your Bacon Batter according 
to Diſcretion, and as the Pancake fries, caſt ſome of the 
Fat on it; hen it is enough on one Side, turn it. This 
Pancake needs no Spice nor Sugar, and ſerves well to fill 
our Plowmens and others Bellies inſtead of intire Fleſh, - 
De Hertfordſhire Apple Fritter.— BRAr the Volks of 
four Eggs and the Whites of two well together, which 
mix with a Pint of Milk, ſeven Spoonfuls ot Flower, a 
rtern of Brandy, ſome grated Nutmeg, Ginger, and 
lt; next ſlice ſome Apples very thin, dip each of them 
in your Batter, and fry them in Lard over a quick Fire. 
Or you may mince the Apples. i | Tho 
_ _ The Hertfordſhire plain Fritter.— To make theſe, our 
Houſewife makes uſe of fix Eggs well beaten, and mix'd 
with two Quarts of Milk, a Quart of Flower, and 1 
Store of powder d Ginger, . becauſe Ginger makes the Frit- 
ters hollow and hot. She alſo mixes ſome coarſe Sugar 
with her Batter, by which there needs little or no Sugar 
afterwards to eat them with. Batter fries hollower in Frit- 
ters than in Pancakes; but then it employs more Time and 
Fuat indrefling them, - V 
To make a better Sort of Fritter. Mix Cream and 
Flower with fix Yolks of Eggs and two Whites, ſix Spoon- . 
fluls of Sack, Cinnamon, Nutmeg and Ginger powder'd, 
and a little Salt. Beat theſe an Hour together into a Bat- 
ter, and put your Quantity of it ints Lard at Diſcretion _ 
for frying it in Fritters.—Some to make richer Fritters 
ſtill, grate Naples Biſkets in Cream, and mixing this with 
- * ſome white Wine, E S and Spices, form a Batter 
2 in Lard.—— Others beat eight Yolks with 
four Whites of Eggs and a Pint of Cream, then ſtir in 


' 


' ſome powdered Spices, two Spoonfuls of Ale- Yeaſt, and 
a little Salt with ſome Wheat-Flower ; and ſet it all, o 
mixed, within the Reach of the Fire, to riſe and ſwell; 
When it does, add four or five Spoonfuls of Sack, and beat 
all once or twice again. Thus the Batter e 
4 3 | wo | Wo 4 : 'Whi = 
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which put thin Slices of Apples, and lade what Quan- 
tity of it you think fit into boiling Lard, for frying it into 
Fritters.— Others firſt make a Hafty-pudding, and when cool- 
iſh, beat it in a Mortar with Eggs, Salt, and Sugar, till it 
becomes a Batter, and ſo dropt into Lard and fry'd. 
Potatoe Fritters.—Mͤix Potatoe Pulp with Milk, ſhred 
Suet, Currants, Salt, and Jamaica Spice, and fry it in Frit- 
ters. Or you may mix minced Apples with the Pulp of 
Potatoes or | Parſnips, and Milk, Jamaica Pepper, and 
a little Sack for Fritters, and eat them with the Sauce of 
Lemon Juice and Butter. 8 


— _ „ „ 


Of making Puddings with IWheat-Flower, in Harveſt, 
and at other Times in the Year. 


T HE Hertfordſhire Way of making Plumb-pudding in 
Harveſt Time, —PUDDIiNG is ſo neceſſary a Part of an 
Engliſbman's Food, that it and Beef are accounted the Vic- -- 
tuals they moſt love. Pudding is ſo natural to our Har- 
veſt- men, that without it they think they cannot make an 
agreeable Dinner. Therefore in Hertfordſbire our Rule 
is, to make Plumb- pudding during Wheat Harveſt, which 
generally laſts a Fortnight; and Plain- pudding during 
the reſt of the Time, Now to make a Plumb- pudding of 
the better Sort for ſix Harveſt- mens Dinners, our Houſe- 
wife makes uſe of a Pottle of Flower, a Quart of ſkim 
or new Milk, three Eggs, half or three Quarters of a 
Pound of Raiſins, and half a Pound of chopt Suet. This 
being ſtirred and well mixed together, with a little Salt, is 
to be tied up in a Linen Cloth or Bag; but not too tight, 
that it may have Room to ſwell. Boil it three or (better) 
four Hours; and if they cannot dine on this with good 
boiled Beef, or with Pork, or with Bacon and Roots, or 
Herbs, they deſerve to want a Dinner. | * 

A ſecond Receit to make a cheaper Plumb- pudding is this. 
WII a Pottle of Flower mix ſome Plumbs, Suet, 
ſkim Milk, coarſe Sugar, and a little Salt, and boil all in 
a Pudding. The Sugar will ſupply the Eggs, for Eggs in 
Harveſt Time are not ſo plenty as in the former Part of 
Summer, becauſe the Hens now generally begin their 
moulting. But to make richer Puddings at * Times, 
Jo as follows. — 2289p 
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__. I Pudding to bake or boil.— Mix a Quart of new Milk 
| with half a Pound of Currants, and half a Pound of Raiſins, 
a Pound ef chop'd Suet, five Eggs, ſome Nutmeg and 
Salt: Theſe ftir with Flower till it is of a thick pudding 
Confiſtence, and either bake or boil it. | 
_ A ſecond Pudding to bake or boil. —Is to ſhred a Pound 
of Raiſins and a Pound of Suet together; to this put 
a few Spoonfuls of Flower, and five or ſix Eggs beaten up 
with ſome Sugar, Salt, Cloves, and Mace in Powder: 
Bake this, or boil it four or five Hours. | 
A Pudding in haſte —T 1s I was informed of by a Wo- 
man in our Neighbourhood, . who having formerly been 
e in Service at London, was ordered by her Miſtreſs to make 
2 Pudding in haſte... Upon this ſhe aſked where ſhe ſhould 
get Milk, as thinking to make a Haſty-pudding ; but ſhe 
was anſwered, there was no Occaſion for Milk, and bid 
to fetch half a Pound of Rice and a Quarter of a Pound 
of Currants, which when picked and waſhed was bound 
up ina Cloth mixed, and juſt boiled ; for it is enough if 
boiled-a few wallops. | . 
Haß pudding, y Mr. on, —He ſays, to make a 
ſubſtantial Haſty-pudding, e a Quart of Milk, the 
grated Crums of a Penny Loaf, and boi them ther; 
then ſift over it half a Pound of Flower, firſt dried before 
the Fire, with a little Salt; ſtir alſo into it ſome Butter, 
and à Quarter of a Pound of Currants, l 
De common Farmers Ha ing. — For this, they 
make uſe of new or ſkim Milk, or Milk and Water. A Pint 
of Flower will require two Quarts of Milk. Boil the Milk 
Krft, then take a Pint of cold Milk, and mix a little hot. 
Milk with it till it is blood warm; then mix the reſt of the 
boiled Milk and the flower'd Milk together off the Fire, 
and when ſo mixed, ſtir the whole over the Fire, while it 
boils a Quarter of an Hour; then take it off, and add 
Butter, or Sugar, or both. TY | . 
A poor Woman's Pudding for ber Family. Two Wo- 
; men, that lived in a Houſe near me, made each of them a 
1 e One put two Eggs among other Things into 
= hers ; the othes made her Pudding without any Eggs, ww. M 
only: bot Water wherein ſome Bacon and Turnips had 
been boiled, "with a little Salt and Flower; and yet the 
Arter proved to be the beſt Pudding, as it was full of little 
Holes, light, and better than the former; fo great a Dif- 
- eee exe. ap; bacy Management ! 4 


& 


of Coals, make a Fire-ſhovel red hot, and hold it clo 
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A rith baked dy Tax a Penny Loaf and flice 
r 


it into a Quart of Cream with a little Roſe-water, 
then break it ſmall ; next, take three Ounces of Almonds 
blanched, and beaten ſmall with a little Sugar, put in 
ſeven Eggs beaten, ſome Marrow, and two Pippins ſliced 
thin; mingle theſe all together, and bake the rar 

A boiled Plain - pudding.— TAKE a Pint of new Milk, 
or better ſo much Cream, and mix five beaten 183 with 
it, three Spoonfuls of Wheat Flower, Sugar, Salt, and 
Nutmeg, a little of each ; tie this Mixture up in a Cloth 
firſt butter'd, and put it into a Pot of Water as it boils, 
and in about half an Hour's Time it will be enough. The 
Sauce, melted Butter alone, or mixt with Sugar. | 

Rabiſha's baked Haſty-pudding.—SET on three Pints of 


Cream, the Crumb of two Penny French Loaves fliced 
and minced, put to this a grated Nutmeg, .a few Cloves, 


Mace, Cinnamon, and Ginger beaten ; add thereto half 


2 Handful of Flower, mingle it together, and ſtir it into 


our Milk; when it boils, throw in a Piece of Butter; 
hen having four or five Eggs beaten, with the Whites of 
— caſt away, put them alſo into your Pudding, with a 

andful of Sugar, and a little Roſe-water ; ſtir them to- 
gether again, till they begin to boil and thicken, then 
pour it into the Diſh it is to be eaten out of, ſet it on a H 


over your Pudding till it is brown on the Top, then ſcrape 
Loaf-ſugar over it, and ſend it up. 1 % 

Rabiſha's baked Rice-pudding—TaKxE three Pints of 
Milk, and a Handful of Rice beaten to Powder ; boil it, 
and keep it ftirring till it is thick, which will be in a 


Quarter of an Hour, with a Piece of Butter and Cinna- 


mon, and Mace in it, then put it into an Earthen-pan and 
let it be cold; next add to it two Handfuls of Currants, 
ſome Sugar, a little Salt, and fix Eggs, leaving out three 
of their Whites; beat the whole . d after you 
have butter d the Bottom of your Diſh, lay your ing 


into it, and garniſh the Brims of it with a Paſte 3 when 


baked, ſcrape on ſome Sugar, and tis done. Or, boil 
. is full tender, and mix „a little Salt and 
utmeg with it; this lay on a thin Paſte in a Diſh with 
A plainer Way to make a baked Rice-pudding.——Bo1L half a 

d of powder'd Rice in three Pints of Milk well, then 


- Jake it off; and when almoſtcold beat up fit Eggs, and add 
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en . 
theſe with half a Pound of chopt Suet or Butter and a grated 
Nutmeg, and bake it half an Hour.— Or if you think Fe you 

may put ſome fine Puff-paſte at the Bottom of the Diſh. 
A Buckinghamſhire Farmer's Way to victual his Family 

with Pudding, &c.— THIS Farmer rented a Farm of eight 

Score Pounds a Year, conſiſting of Arable and Meadow 
Ground, kept eight Horſes, twelve Cows, two Taſkers, 
two Plowmen, a Shepherd, and Horſe-keeper, beſides ſe- 
veral Day-Labourers; and as his Family were but eight 
in Number (for the Farmer was a Widower) his Maid 
Servant made every Day one or two boiled Puddings, 
which, with a Piece of Bacon, was the chiefeſt of their 
Food all the Year; for I do not remember I ever ſaw them 
dine on any thing elſe, except now and then a Calf's 
Pluck that the Farmer bought at Leighton Market in Bed- 

fordſbire.. Now you muſt know, that as Eggs and Butter 
helped to pay his Rent, he would ſeldom allow an Egg to 
be put into the Pudding, but obliged the Maid to make it 

of a Quart of ſkim Milk and about a Pottle of Wheat 

Flower, a little Salt, and Powder of Ginger ; which ſhe 

ſtirred into the Conſiſtence of a Haſty-pudding, and com- 

monly boiled it in two Bags, which ſhe firſt flower'd to pre- 
yent their ſticking ; when they were boiled enough, they 
cut the Pudding in Slices, and poured melted Butter on it, 

or ſugar'd Milk, \ - | 5 
. This Author's Servant Maid's Way to make a Boiled- pud- 

ding, —IT is alſo my Way to have a plain Pudding made 

moſt Days in the Year ; and for doing it, my Servant- 

Maid mixes a Pint of new Milk with a Quart of Flower, 

one Egg, a little Salt, and Powder of Ginger. This, when 

ſhe has flower'd her Pudding-bag, ſhe puts into it, and 
boils it an Hour and a half, or two Hours, againft my 

Plowman and Boy come from Plow ; and when it is taken 

up, ſhe for Sauce mixes ſome Sugar and Milk together. 

And I aſſure my Reader, that with ſuch, a Pudding and 

a Piece of pickled Pork boiled, my Family makes a Din- 

ner to their Satisfaction; for where they eat one Pound 

of Bacon, they eat more than fifty of pickled Pork, for 

Reaſons I ſhall hereafter aſſign. Or to make a boiled Pud- 

fling better than this, you may mix grated: Bread and min- 

ced Suet together in equal Quantities; upon which pour 
ſcalded Milk, and let all lie under a Cover about twenty 

Minutes, then add a Spoonful of Sugar, Ginger, Nutmeg," 

and a little Flower, and. boil it in a Pudding-bag an Hour 

and 3 half, or two Hours, E 4 | Bread 


| Bread-pudding,—T aKE the Crumb of the whiteſt Bread, 
and cut it in thin Slices, to the Quantity of about half a 
Pound, or grate it; then boil a Pint of Milk, and put 
it boiling hot on the Bread, grate half a Nutmeg into it, 
and when cold add three beaten Eggs and a little Sugar; 
ſir all well together, with a Handful of fine Flower to hold 
it together, and boil it halfor three Quarters of an Hour; for 
Sauce melt Butter, or mix Butter and Sugar together. 
Apple- pudding, the Hertfordſhire Way. —Tr18 Sort of 
Pudding I have frequently made in my Family, becauſe 
in ſome Years I have great Quantities of Apples, which 
more than ordinary pleaſes 'my People. To make it, my 
Servant-Maid boils a Pint of Milk with a Quarter of a 
Pound of Lard or Dripping, then mixes it with as much 
Flower as will make it into a Dough or Paſte, rolls it, 
and when the Paſte is cool and ſtiff enough, ſhe puts on 
it ſliced or minced Apples, which ſhe incloſes in the Paſte ; 
then puts it into a Cloth, ties it up, and boils it two 
Hours and a half at leaſt; our Sauce is melted Butter 
with Sugar, or Sugar and Milk.—But to make a richer 
Apple-pudding, you may ſcald your Apples and pulp them 
through a Cullender ; then mix them with Cream, Biſket, 
and Eggs, a little Nutmeg and Sugar, which bake in a 
Diſh, with a Sheet of Puft-paſte. | : 
\- -Potatoe-pudding.—TH1s is a moſt ſerviceable and moſt - 

| wholeſome Root, becauſe it is of a nouriſhing ſatiating 
Nature, and admits of being eaten in ſeveral Shapes; as 
with Bacon, : pickled Pork, ſalt Beef, Mutton, ſalt Fiſh; 
in Pyes, in Puddings, with Butter, or with Milk, c. Cc. 
And as they are eaſily propagated, no Farmer, Labourer, 
' Yeoman, nor Gentleman, ſhould be without them, as 
they value their Pockets; for Potatoes: with good Ma- 
ement: may be kept all the Year, ſo that where there 
is Ground enough to plant them on, there need be no 
Want of this profitable Vegetable to fave Expence, and 
this by many Ways of uſing them. Here indeed I ſhall 
only ſhew their Service in a Pudding; but more by and 
bye. Boil, peel, and maſh the: Potatoes ; this done, mix 


two Pounds of the Pulp with half a Pound of Butter, 
four Eggs, Pepper, Salt, and Ginger, and when they are 
all beaten together into the Conſiſtence of a Pudding, it 
eee boiled or baked; when enough, eat it with 
melted Butter. — Or, you may mix with Potatoe - puls, 
ſcraped Carrot, Sugar, Butter, Nutmeg, Salt and Eggs, 
* ; D $4 3£4>no 1 
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e 
which put in a Diſh with Paſte round it, and bake it 
half an Hour in a quick Oven.—Or, if you have a mind 
to make a Potatoe-pudding richer, mix minced Apples 
with Potatoe-pulp, Cream, fine Sugars powder'd Cinna- 

t 


mon and Cloves, and being beater all together into a pud- 
1 put it in Paſte and bake it in a Diſh. 
— Or, buttered Eggs may be mixed with Potatoe · pulp 
and other Ingredients_for a baked Pudding. —Or, thin 
little Slices of pickled Pork or Bacon may be baked with 
Potatoe-pulp for a Pudding, with ſome other Ingredients as 
aboveſaid. —-Or, a Potatoe-pudding may be made with 
their Pulp, whole Oatmeal, Currants, Salt and Pepper, 
and Butter, baked in a Diſh or Earthen-pan; for Sauce, 
melted Butter or Cream, with Slices of Lemon, c. 

To make a Black-cherry-pudding, — BBATr an Egg, 
and pu it into a Pint of Milk; then mix about a 
Quart 6f Flower, and a Pound of black Kerroon Cherries, 
with the Milk and Egg; ſtir them together till it is of a 
pappy Conſiſtence, for being put into a Pudding-bag, 

wetted or flower'd, and boil it about an Hour or 
an Hour and a half; for Sauce melt Butter and Sugar, or 

Milk and Sugar: If you have not Kerroon Cherries, any 
- other Sort, if ripe and ſweet, may do. This Pudding 
we commonly - have made at Times during the Cherry 
Seaſon, and proves a pleaſant Eating to my Family. 
Which puts me in mind of what one of our Country 
Wenches ſaid to her London Miſtreſs : Madam, fays ſhe, 
ay let us have a Black- cherry- pudding for Dinner. A 
' nn | T never heard of fuch a Thing in 
amy Life! that "muſt be Phyſick. No, Madam, ſays the 
vr ear i ob 3 in the Country, and it is a very 
af Rewer pudding a Farmer's. Fumih to batl,—A 
Pottle of Flower will make two good Bag-puddings, or 
they may be tied up in a Cloth; and to make them they 

commonly take ſkim Milk, which is near as good as new 
Milk for ſtirring of Puddings; to this Pottle of Flower 
three Eggs are ſufficient to beat and mix with the reſt; 
when are boiled enough, inſtead of melted Butter, 
ſome Farmers Wives melt H lard and lade it over the 
Pudding for Sauce, with a little Salt ſtrewed over it; 
or, inſtead of Lard, they melt ſome ſweet Pot-fat-drip- 
ping. This Sort of Fat is preferred by ſome to Butter, 
s being cheaper, heartier, and more ready at hand, when 
Dotter cannot be had, | 4 


„„ „ TY: OT, 


my Reader. 
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Homer pudding to bake. —Bo11. a Pint or a Quart of 
Milk, and thicken it with Flower; if you make uſe 
of a Quart of Milk, there ſhould be half a Pound of But- 
ter, four Ounces of Sugar, eight Eggs, a little Salt, and 
2 grated Nutmeg mixed ; this put into a butter'd Diſh, may 
be baked in an Hour's Time, "4 | 


1 
i 


* — 


Of Apple-Pyes, and Apple-Paſties, for Harveſt and 
other Times. | 

PPLE Pyes and Paſties are a main Part of a pru- 

dent, frugal Farmer's Family-Food, | becauſe the 

Meal and Apples that make them are commonly the Pro- 

duce of his Land, and are ready at all Times to be made 


uſe of in Pyes or Paſties, for giving his Family an 
able palatable Repaſt; a covered or turn-over Paſty for 


the Field, and the round Pye for the Houſe 3 the firſt 
being of a Make and Size that better ſuits the Hand 
and Pocket than the round Pye, and therefore are 


more commonly made in Farmers Families; for one, or a 
ing carried in the Plowman's and Plow- 


Piece of one, 
boy's Pocket, ſuſtains their hunger till they come home 
to Dinner, and oftentimes pleaſes them beyond ſome Sort 
of more coſtly Eatables ; nor is it leſs wholeſome than 
pleaſant, for that the Ingredients of the Apple-pye are 
Ja Gt, ft b ihe ape nd Pals and Apr 
n ſhort, it is e „ an nad 
uſe of in ſome other CS particularly the famous Parſ- 
nip Apple) that I take to be ſome of the cheapeſt and 
moſt agreeable-Food a Farmer's Family can make uſe of ; 
but for diſplaying their Value in a more elegant Manner, 
I hope the fallowing Poem will not he unacceptable to 


% 


\ 
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OR 
o pleaſe te, or t the 
Of all Any tor Kinds of ſumptuays ms Fane 
There's none that can with Apple-pye compare, 
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For coftly Flavour, or ſubſtantial Paſte, 

For outward Beauty, or fot inward Taſte, 
Wuey firſt this infant Diſh in Faſhion came, 


Th' Ingredients were but coarſe, and rude the Frame; 
As yet, unpoliſh'd in the modern Arts, 7 
Our Fathers eat brown Bread inſtead of Tarts : 
= were but indigeſted Lumps of Dough, 
Till Time and ju Expence improv'd them fo, 
KINO Coll (as ancient Annals tell) 
Renown'd for fiddling and for eating well, 
Pippins in homely Cakes with Honey ſtew'd, 
Juſt as he bak'd (the Proverb ſays) he brew'd. 
THs1s greater Art ſucceeding Princes ſhew'd, 
And model'd Paſte into a nearer Mode: 
Invention now grew lively, Palate nice, 
And Sugar pointed out the Way to Spice. 
Bur here for Ages unimprov'd we ſtood, _ 
And Apple-pyes were ſtill but homely Food ; 
When like Edrar, of the Saxon Line, 
Polite of Taſte, and ſtudious to refine, - 
In the Deſſert perfuming Quinces caſt, _ 
And perfected with Cream the rich Repaſt: 
Hence we proceed the outward Parts to trim, 
With Crinkumcranks adorn the poliſh'd Rim, 
And each freſh Pye the pleas'd Spectator greets 
With Virgin Fancies and with new Conceits. 
Dax Nelly, learn with Care the paſtry Art. 
And mind the eaſy Precepts J impart ; 101 . 
Draw out your Dough elaborately thin. 
And ceaſe not to fatigue your Rolling-pin : 
Of Eggs and Butter, ſee you mix enough; 
For then the Paſte will ſwell into a Puff 
Which will in crumbling Sound your Praiſe report, 
And eat, as Houſewives ſpeak, exceeding ſhort : - 
Rang'd in thick Order let your Quincies lie ; 
They give a charming Reliſh to the Pye : | 
If you are wiſe, you'll not brown Sugar light, 
The browner (if I form my 2 right) 
A Tincture of a bright Vermil will ſned. 
And ſtain the Pippin, like the ace, with red, 
When this is done, there will be wanting ſtill 
The juſt Reſerve of Cloves, and candy'd Peel; 
Nor can I blame you, if a Drop you take SON 
Of Orange Water, for perfuming Sake; | « 
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But here the Nicety of Art is ſuch, , 7 
There muſt not be too little, nor too much; . 3 
If with Diſcretion you theſe Coſts employ, - 
They quicken ” tite, if not they cloy. 
EXT in ind this Maxim 3 

Never o'er- your Pye with coſtly Fruit: 
Oft let your Bodkin thro? the Lid be ſent, 
To give the kind imprifon'd Treaſure Vent; 
Leſt the fermenting Liquors, mounting high 
Within their brittle Bounds, diſdain to lie; 
Inſenſibly by conſtant fretting waſte, 
And over-run the 'Tenement of Paſte. * 

To: chufe your Baker, think and think again, 
Yow'll ſcarce one honeſt Baker find in ten: 
Aduſt and bruis'd, I've often ſeen a Pye 
In rich Diſguife and coſtly Ruin lie; | 
While the rent Cruſt behald its Form o W 3 2 
Th' exhauſted Apples griev'd their Moiſture flown, - 
And Syrup from their Sides run tricklin Ow” * 

O Bx not, be not tempted, lovel = 
While the hot piping Odours ftrong Iy fu el, 
While the delicious Fume creates a ; a Guft, 
To lick th' o'erflowing Juice, or bis 05 the Cruſt E 
You'll rather ſtay (if my Advice may rule) 
Until the hot is "hs by the cool; 
Oh! firſt infuſe the luſcious Store of Cream, 
And change the Purple to a Silver Stream; 
That ſmooth balſamick Viand firſt produce, 
Telgire a Softneſs to the tarter „ ä 


4 Charatter e F the om 151 21 0 | and i its Jes. 
———-FROM Whence pple is ſo ed, I cannot tell ; 
but this I know, that ATIS dart Hara" 
P yes, Paſties, and Puddi Harveſt Time, and for 
eating (baked or raw) ſin kngle = they are3 they ate alwa 
the feſt Apples that are ripe tn Arg 

begin to drop from the Tree or the Mi 1 . 
ſome of them wen four Ounces apiece ; 
I can affirm'it for 1 that I have had / Hoop dar 
Buſhels in one Seaſon off one Tree only 3 Part of whi 
I made uſe of for preſent Part for Cyder, and 
the nd; T — for wen a till near Chri/imas/ 
'Thefe Apples are alſo of the — Value, ſor their 


r 
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. without Sugar; for when they are ripe, pared, and 
..cored, my Servant-Maid bakes r Numbers 'of 
two-corner'd Paſties without any Sugar, becauſe they need 


no other ſweetening than what a little Water with their 
own Juice affords; and yet in this Manner of making 
them, our Men common fer eating ſuch Paſties 
alone, before Bread and Cheeſe : Hence it is that we 
ſay the Parſnip Apple faves Cheeſe. And for Supper (in 
Hary as dan 


ſtant Part of it, by being coddled or baked, till are ſo 


of Nurſeries always by me, one for the black 
large Kerroon Cherry-trees, one for the Parſnip Apple- 


trees, and one for the Bell-orange Pear-trees, I am rea- | 


dy to furniſh any Gentleman with any of theſe Sorts for 
one Shilling each Tree at 'my Houſe: And I further add, 
that as theſe Apples, either eaten raw, or better under 


ought to be without one or more of theſe Trees, where 
they have Ground convenient for planting them. 
- Next I ſhall likewiſe give an Account of the excellent 


Quality of the Bell-orange Pear, as follows, viz. 


of this Pear I am Owner of, and is ſo large a one, that 
it has borne above twenty Buſhels at once of pretty ſize- 
_ able Pears, ——— it is of an 
Orange Colour, grows in the | 
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directly from the Tree, and found it good Liquor, if 
drank in a little Time, for it will not keep a great while; 
and it has ſuch a delicate Smell, that if a Perſon hold his 
Noſe over the Bunghole, the Scent is juft like that of 
an Orange. My Maid bakes them-looſe in an earthen 

lazed Pot, for — eaten with Milk or with Milk and 
| Bread. have been in ſeveral of the Nurſeries about 
London, and inquired for the like Fruit, but they own 
they have it not; nor do I know of any other Tree of 
this Sort in all our Country, nor in all my ſeveral Years 
Travels: And the Way I came by this was, by purchaſing 
the Farm I now live in, and hold in my own 
which has enabled me to raiſe-a Nurſery of theſe very 
Sort of Pear-trees, ſo that I am ready to furniſh any Gen- 
tleman at the Price of one Shilling each, and ſend them 
to.any Part of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, or to 
any of our Plantations abroad. And I further ſay, and 
aver it from the Truth of Experience, that the Juice of 
the black Kerroon Cherry (which may be conſerved till 
this Pear or Parſnip- apple is ripe) mixed with that of the 
Parſnip- apple, or with the Juice of this Orange-pearg 
will, with a little Aſſiſtance, make a tawny colour d Wine, 
little inferior in my Opinion to ſome foreign Wine. 
D Charafer of the famous black Kerroon Cherry. 
| Tris famous ſerviceable Cherry is accounted the: beſt 
of the black Sort in England, for its Firmneſs, delicious 
Juice, and Smallneſs of Kana: I believe I have above 
fifty of theſe Sort of improved wang pus, growing in 
my Plow and Meadow Fields, that ſeldam miſs of pro- 
ducing great Quantities of Cherries, that we make uſe 
of in Puddings and in two-corner Paſties ; but we reckon 
they eat better in the Paſty than in a Pye, becauſe in 
cutting one of theſe through its Middle, the Liquor may 
be kept in to the laſt of its eating: rig, when 
this excellent black Kerroon Cherry is eaten in a little 
Time after r Eater enjoys a moſt wholeſome 
pleaſant Sort, that will bear a long Carriage, and therefore 
are good Market Cherie. 
* Farmer's Wife's plain Way. 4 making or r | 
Paſte for Apple or Meat Pyes, Cuftards, or Paſtiet.— HR 
Allowance is half or a whole Pound of Lard, or Dripping- _ 
fat, or Pork-fat, or any Meat-fat if it is tried up, to 
_ half a Peck of Flower; which ſhe boils in Water, and 
as ſooh as it boils, ſhe mixes it with the Flower, and 


works 
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works it into as tiff a Paſte as poſſible ; and when it is: 
well kneaded, ſhe wraps it up in a Linen Cloth, to keep 
warm for uſing it in a requiſite Heat; for ſuch Pye-cruft 


* 


ſhould: be raiſed while the Paſte is warm, becauſe it cools 


in making, and ſtiffens the better: With this, Apple-pyes, 
Meat-pyes, Cuftards, and ſeveral other Paſties are made 
both cheap and palatable, for Farmers Uſes. r, if 
you will make the Cruft ſomewhat better, melt three 


Pounds of freſh Butter in boiling Water, as ſoon as it 
\ boils take it off the Fire, and mix all with a Peck of 


Flower, and work it into a Paſte, for Apple-pye, Meat- 


Pye, or any other that requires a ſtanding Cruſt.— Or 
take it this Way, melt two Pounds of Butter in a Sauce- 
pan with Water, when it is melted ſkim off the. Butter, 


and with ſome of the Water work it in the Flower to a 
tiff Paſte; the Flower ſhould be half a Peck; if not uſed © 
JOY wrap it in a Cloth, and let it lay before the 


Ire. ** - : Fe [ | 
'{ Puff-paſte —T ate one Pound of freſh Butter, and 
one Pound of Flower; mix two Ounces of the Butter 
and two with the Flower, and make it into Paſte 
with cold Water; then work the other Part of the Pound 
of Butter into a ſtiff Paſte, and with a Rolling - pin roll 
it thin; when ſo done, put Bits of Butter here and there 
in moſt Parts of it, roll it again, then doubls it up, 
and make each End meet, and roll it again, till all the But- 
ter is thoroughly well incorporated. But to make this 


Receit the plainer to my Reader, obſerve what Rabiſba 
ſays.— Take. a Pottle of Flower and the Whites of fix 


Eggs, make it into a Paſte with cold Water, let it not 
be very ſtiff; when it is well wrought, roll it forth ſour- 


ſquare like a Sheet of Paper as thick as your F inger' then 


take three Pounds of Butter, and beat it w 
Rolling-pin, then lay it on in Slices all over your Paſte 
about as thick as your Finger, and ſtrew a little Flower 


over it; then roll up your Sheet of Paſte like a Collar 


with the Butter within, ſqueeze and roll it at both Ends 


broad and long-ways ; then clap up the Ends, and make 


them meet in the Middle one over another, and faſten it 


down again with your Rolling-pin,- rolling it forth _ 5 


way 'as thin as at firſt; then flower your Board 
underneath, and ſpread it over with Butter, roll it up, 


and work it as before; thus do three or four Times, till 
your three Pounds of Butter is made uſe of. In the 


Summer 


\ 


with a 
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Sammer make this Paſte in the Morning with the ſtiffeſt 
Butter you can get, and lay it in a cold Place till you 
make uſe of it. In Y/inter you muſt beat your Butter 
well, otherwiſe it will be harder than your Paſte, and 
break Holes through it —Or, mix two Pounds of Flower 
with half a Pound of Butter, and the Whites of three 
or four well beaten with cold Water, and work 
into a Paſte ; then roll it thin, and by Degrees roll in 
one Pound of Butter more ; roll it again and again, 
adding Flower each Time for five or fix Times, till this 
Quantity or more Butter is well worked into the Paſte, 
for making a Puſf-paſte for nice ſmall Pyes or Tarts. 
r, to make a good Cruſt, you may uſe cold Milk inftead 
of cold Water, with an Addition of as much Brandy 
as an Egg-ſhell will hold, and ſine Sugar, with two Pounds 
of Butter, and three Pounds of Flower for Pyes, Tarts, 
Oc. Thus having given my Reader an Account of making 
poor Paſtes and rich Paſtes, I proceed now to the making 
of Opple-pyes, 0 hf _ 2 : 18 
41 4 Farmer diſgrace 2 av e-paſiies 
made at a dear Rate, and 1 29 Sg . 
made cheaper and better. TEHIS Farmer lives about three 
Miles from Gadde/den, in a Farm of about two hundred | N 

Pounds a Year Rent; and being in low Circumftances, | 

endeavoured to fave the Penny in ſeveral Managements 

of his Kitchen; amongſt the reſt, he had his Apple-paſties 
made with Wheat-meal in the following Manner: His 
Apples he cauſed to be chop'd ſmall. with their Cores and 
Stalks (as they were gathered from the Tree) in a; Tray 
or wooden Bowl unpared ; this being done, he had his 
Paſte made with Water, and.chopt Suet, or Fat, in the 
uſual Way, which he bought at a dear Rate, having 
no Hogſlard or other Fat of his own; and in this Paſte 
he wrapt up his chopt Apples in Form of Paſties, and 
baked them to his Diſgrace, for he could hardly get a 
good ant to live with him, and thoſe that did, grum- 
ble much, and worked the worſer for it. Now had this 
Farmer cauſed his Cruſt to be made with a Mixture of 
half Wheat and half Barley Meal, and not have pared his 
Apples, but quartered them, and threw away the Stalks 
and Cores, and made uſe of ſkim; Milk and Yeaſt, in- 
Read of Water and Fat, as I have before obſerved, he 
| had pleaſed his Servants better, and come cheaper and 
more creditably off; for the ſkim Milk and Yealt 1 
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tt 
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1 
Have made the Cruſt puffy and white, dared wit 
out 8 , if the Apples were of the right Sort, and in 


right nder. 


How another Farmer has his Apple Pyes and Paſties made. 
ng 8 the laft . F N uw 
me has his e- paſties paring the es 
and taking away — and Top of them, but — 
the Apples with all their Cores very oy led for by being 
o fmall-chopt, they fill the Apple-cruſt or Coffin in every 
Part of it, better than if they were quartered, and the 
Cores thereby leſs perceived in eating. 
- How a third Farmer has his Apple Pyes or Paſties made. 
ats Farmer has his Apples 1 as think- 
ing the fewer of them goes to fill a Pye or Paſty, and 
al. the Apples will bake redder when chopt 
This Author's Way of baving his 7 Piet s or Paſties 
, 


made. Oxcx every Week or ten 


— 3 
to all the Time that my hoarded Apples laſt, m 
vant-Maid bakes Apple Pyes or Paſties with her Bread, 
does not pare her Apples, only cores them, takes 
their Stalks, and cuts them in ſmall Bits with a 
; if che Apples are not full ripe at uſing, or if 
Hee] Kind, as Holland Pippin, 
French Pi ppin, and ſuch like, ſhe then puts 
8 but when the makes uſe of | 


1 


ſweet Apples with a few ſharp Apples, ſhe 
puts no Sugar amongſt them, By Arche: © ha _ ſaid, 
appear the great Conveniency of having the Parſnip 
Apple way, the Gold-rennet-tree (which are Ka 
t Bearers) 1 5 with the Sweet · apple · tree grow- 
on a Farm; « hc . theſe r at 
— mueh Sugar ma be fred,” and Ap- 
es i Paſte er be — ſr 8 
good Fortune to have many Apple - trees of various Kinds 
— in Rows in my plowed Fields and Meadows, 
thoſe in my Orchard, and Wood of my own 
anting, which Fa Pies plentiful Years return me large 
ies of Apples for e der, and for Kitchen 
And here I am alſo to chat I have ſeve- 
— Trees of the fieet Apple the den Sort of which are | 
lenge; e Fd Size, and will keep to Lady-day or 
find of great Service in making = 


44; 
1 


ip Apple, or the Gold-rennet, or when ſhe 
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Pyes and Paſties alone for Servants, without any other 


| Sort of Apples or Sweets, But if yeu are for finer 


Sorts, ſcald Apples till tender; when you have ſo done, 
ſkin 'them, beat them to a Pulp; then beat ſome - 


Eggs, and 'mix the whole with ed Bread, 8 
Ginger and Nathien, and ſome * Butter ; 3 
your Diſh, and bake it in a moderate heated Oven. 
Or, uw Pippins, quarter them, and near 'cover them 
with Water 3 put two Pounds of Sugar to about a Pottle 
Meaſure of Pippins, and boil theſe all together on a gentle 
Fire cloſe covered, with ſome beaten Dill-ſeed, Cin; 


namon, Orange-petl, and Roſe · water; when cold, make 


it into Paſties or Tarts with a rich Paſte. 
Of Viftualling Harveſt-men in Hertfordſhire, 


JN this County we hire Harveſt-men long before Har- 
4 veſt, by Way of Security, that we may not be at a 
Loſs for them when we moſt want them ; and give 
each Man Thirty or Six and Thirty Shillings for his 
Month's Service, beſides victualling and lodging them in 
the Houſe all that Time, for then they are ready early 
and late to do our Work. Now in viRuallin e 
Men there are Variety of Ways practiſed by Country 
Houſewives ; and ſhe that can do it cheapeſt, and moſt ſa- 
tisfactory, is the beſt Houſewife. To this Purpoſe, I, and 
many other Farmers, ſingle out fome of our oldeſt Ewes, 
that are what we call broken · mouth'd Sheep (that is 
to ſay, ſuch who by Age have loſt moſt of their Teeth 


| before) and timely put them into good Grafs, for their 


coming out fat time eno to kill in Harveſt, Or 
inſtead of Ewes, others 25 fat 'Barrow- of twen 


or thirty Stone Weight (one or more) the of which - 
we eat freſh, and the reſt we falt down, as is my Way 


every Harveſt, Others that occupy very large Farms, and 


employ eight, twelve, or more eſt-men,. have an old | 


Cop, ora ſmall Ylch Runt fatted againſt this Time. And 
if a Farmer cannot difpenſe with the whole himſelf, he lets. 
CONES two have the reſt; and when his Neigh- 
bours kill the like, they furniſh the fame to him. In any 
of theſe Caſes we have the leſs Meat to buy of the Butcher; 


however, ſome Beef we commonly take of him every Wee 


during the Harveſt, and Suet with each Lot or Parcel, for 
king Harveſt- pudding; which is fo neceflary a Fart — 


—— — — 2 
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our Victuals, that the Men think they cannot make a good 


Dinner without either a Plain or Plumb one; and it is this 
Kft ſort that moſt of our Farmers have during Wheat 


Harveſt, and the former Sort afterwards. Theſe with ſe- 
veral other Preparations of Food, with ſtrong Beer and 
Ale, are what we victual our Month or Harveſt Men with. 
And if ave cannot get our . Harveſt in by that Time, by 
reaſon of rainy Weather, we keep them longer, ſome 
even fix Weeks or two Months, till our Ricks and Cocks 
of Corn are all compleated and thatched. In ſhort, it is 
our Notion. in Hertfordſhire, that That Gentleman, Yeo- 
man, or Farmer, manages beſt, who. victuals his Har- 
veſt-men with Beef, Bacon, or pickled Pork, Beans, Peaſe, 


Puddings, Pyes, Paſties, Cheeſe, Milk, with ether culi- 


Preparations, and with well brew'd ſtrong and ſmall 
Beer and Ale; for ſuch a one ſtands the beſt Chance of 
hiring the beſt Hands, that will go on briſkly with their 

„and do a good deal of it in a Day. Not that 1 
write this as a general Rule, for I know a certain Farmer, 
that lives within three Miles of me, who although he 
employs fix Month-men, . beſides his own Servants, has 
bought but ſix Stone of Beef in a Harveſt ; becauſe he 
ſupplied this Meat with the Fleſh of fatted old Sheep and 


' Swine, &c, I alſo am ſenſible, that much further North, 
Bacon, Pork, and Pudding are almoſt the whole Feed of 


their Harveſt-men, as believing a Belly ful is ſufficient, and 
that the leſs Variety of Meats cauſes the Men to eat the 
leſs, which may perhaps in theſe Parts anſwer the End 
of preventing their buying Beef, c. But as ſuch Economy 

will not be agreeable to Southern Men, our Houſewife s 
Art lies in furniſhing Variety of Eatables, and yet to do it 
in the moſt frugal Mann And that it may be ſo done 
not only in eſt· time, but alſo at all other Times 


throughout the Year, is the main Deſign of my writin 
this I reatiſe of the Country 5 fo f X 


To preſerve Beef or Mutton Suet ſound and ſweet all the 


Harveſt "x and longer. THIS I take to be a very ma- 


| 77 Article and Piece of good Houſewifery, as. Beef or 


utton Suet is extraordinarily neceſſary to be kept in 
Readineſs, throughout the Harveſt Time, for mixing it, to 
make plumb and plain Puddings, &c. and it is on this Ac- 
count that we Southern Farmers have always a Parcel of 
Beef Suet weighed with every Lot or Parcel of Beef we 
buy of the Butcher, who by Cuſtom ſhould allow a Pound 
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to every Stone of eight Pound. But for the beſt and moſt Suet, | 


_ ſome buy the Surloin, that is weighed with the Leg; or if we 


will pay a Penny a Pound e may have all the 
Suet of a Surloin alone. Now as ſuch a Quantity of Suet 
cannot be made uſe of preſently, it highly concerns a right 
Country Houſewife to preſerve it ſound in the ſweeteſt Man- 
ner; which that ſhe may effectually do, let her chop the Suet 
as ſmall as ſhe can, and then ſprinkle it with Pepper and Salt 
at Diſcretion :. This done, it muſt be potted down as cloſe 
and as hard as ſhe can well do it, and it will keep good not 
only the whole Harveſt, but near a Year together. Where- 


2s if ſuch chopt Suet was not well ſeaſoned. with Pepper and 


Salt, and laid looſe or hollowiſh, it would ſurely ſtink in a lit- 


. tle Time, Obſervealſo, that Suet ſo potted ſhould have a cloſe 


a 


- 
= 


Covering over it, and be kept in ſome dry Part ofa Houſe, 
for if it ſtands in too moiſt a Place it will be apt to mould 


and hoar, | | 3 
© The good Houſewwifery of a Farmer's Wife to furniſh herſelf 


with a due ntity of Suet againſt Harve/i-Time, —IN 
View of er Sed in Harveſt-Time, 15 Woman 
took care before - hand to provide for it; therefore as often 
as ſhe bought Beef or a Loin of Mutton, ſne chopt the Fat 
and potted it down, with Pepper and Salt as aforefaid; know- 


ing that in Harveſt-Time, enough of good Suet is difficult 


to be had, and becauſe Beef, Mutton, and Suet, ſell 


cheaper before than in Harveſt ; which the more encouraged 


her in Time to provide this moſt neceſſary Ingredient, 
which ſhe kept thus managed in an earthenglazed pot, with 
only a wooden looſe Cover over it, placed in a dry Part of 
the Houſe, | . 


De beſt Way © ſalting Beef, to pre erve it feet and 
ſound in e er all 0 ae the Tear. BEET 


in Harveſt-Time is moſtly eaten freſh, as beſt agreei 


" 


with the Farmers and Workmens Intereſt ;. for by . — N 


a Piece freſh with Bacon or pickled Pork, the one plea- 
ſantly reliſhes the other. And if the Beef or Mutton is 
lean, the fat Bacon or Pork helps it the better out; this is 
much obſerved hy our Country Houſewives, becauſe it fre- 


| my falls to the Farnier's Lot, to have lean Pieces amongſt 


at once a8 70855 ſalting, ſome will directly ſalt it down 
in à Pot or Tub. Others, who manage much better, will 
firſt ſprinkle ſome Salt over it, to extract and draw out 


_ the bloody Itice (that"it NERVES Salt the freer, ker 


- - © ſweeter, 


Meat he buys. And when there is ſo much bought in 


N oh * * : 4 N 1 
* * : | * 
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ſpweeter, ſafer, and longer, in the hot Seaſon of the Vear) 
RE and when it has lain a few Hours under ſuch a ſprinkling 
of Salt, will then ſalt it down for good. Or, take it this 
Way, which is till a more ſure Way of Proceeding : 
After the Beef has been ſprinkled with Salt, and lain to 
drain out its Moody 4 ix.or ſeven Hours, wipe every 
Piece dry, and rub them all over well with dry hot Salt. 
his done, pack them cloſe in a Pot or Tub one upon 
another Sos | | | rn 
Ve Benefits of getting Roots, Herbs, and other culinary 
Vegetables againfl _ -Time,—IN our Chiltern Country 
of Hertfordſhire, ſeveral of our prudent Houſewives fore- 
ſee the great Conventency of having broad Beans, Peaſe, 
Carrots, Turnips, Potatoes, Cabbages, Onions, Parſley, 
and other Kitchen Ware, ready for Uſe againſt a Wang 
of them in Harveſt- Time; for that ſome of theſe not only 
prove a Sauce, but alſo help Meat to go the further. And 
here I think. it neceflary to inform our Country Houſe- 
wife, that ſhe ought to have a Bed of Grafs- Onions ready 
all the Summer Time for her Pot Uſes, even till Al. 
alland- Tide. Now what I mean by Graſs-Onions, are 
eh Onions; whoſe green large flaggy Stalks will en- 
i dure cuttipg many Times in a Year, and will laſt ten or 
| twenty or more Years, provided the Bed is dreſſed once 
: in three Years with Soot, Aſhes, or Malt-duft, and not 
 ſuffer'd to run to Seed. This I yearly prove to my great 
Conveniency, as being thus eiu d with early 1 late 
Onion-ſtalks, when Roots and. Stalks of others are not 
_ ealily bad; and for having. theſe (oper, its Seed may be 
had at any of the London Seed-ſhops, by aſking for a 
Fennywerth or. two of Hels Onion Seed: But I have 
further to inſorm my Reader, that. this is the Seed which 
produces the forward Sort of young Onions, which are 
—— by NMay- Day to be eat with Sallads; therefore 
this Weleb Onion Seed may be ſown for an early Drawing 
of them, as' well as for a durable Crop to cut in Flags, | 
And as for broad Beans, they Jerve, in ſome Meaſure, 
2 a ſecond Sort of Meat as well as Sauce, and are fo 
neceſſaty to a Family in Harveli-Time, that That Gen- 
| Reman, Yeoman, , or Farmer, who docs not provide a 
Jufficient Crop of. them ag; ft ſuch an Occaſion, is ve 
5 much Wanting to 95 own Intereſt; for it is this m 
=: Pig | and ſerviceable n 
pP xeliſlies fat, Bacgw, or falt Pax one She Men pine 


A 


/ 
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eat it with a good Stomach, Þ the Gig of a b Ex- 
een of Beef an re 
eaſy of Catriage to the "ba Fly will ae — ary Times 
and prove a. very wholeſome nouriſhing Eatable. . 
alſo are valuable, AS A Change of \; Dies, ned 
2 pleaſant to the Take, Toh 55 
19, as well as in former Marveſts, I fed n 
ol every other 9 with n and Be 
— Pork and Beans. ots, urnips, 6 dbaye,. 
and Potatoes, are alſo good Kitchen Proviſion to be eaten 
bw falt or freſh Meat. Onions, Sallary, Leeks, Parſley, 
wy and Savory, are alſo; neceſſary in Harveſt-Time, 
with theſe our Country Houſewife cooks N 
rte of Beef, her Pieces of Bacon or 23 
IF cold Turnipa, - Carrots, Cabbage, or Potatoc: | 
And if the Meat, is a little tainted, yet by * ſbillful 
Management in the Uſe of ſome of the 1 and 2 
ſhe may recover ſuch Meat, by. cauſing it to 
e pe the Art WED ee 


© 


»; 


LE th 0s of Pork in Harooh, 2 at 
e » other Times of Ihe Tear. racks. nb 


vines Fleſh, fay an eminent byſician, nouri 
222 plerifully, 1 hot her er: ; rites 
e is mo alete to FR that are in their 2 

„ found. and ſtr WP Ng exerciſed with muc 

our, Now, ar * here n 2 

Be 1 a mak 3 
et of e 

ker, vga V killed, admits of many Ways of. Saen : 

5 done, is leſs cloying, and keeps (ſalt 2 and 

d longer than any other: Meat whatloever : Witneſs 

the Approbation it meets with in The 1 of, nt, 
where pickled Pork is A neral Eft 57. 1 that th : 
bend ev lng Bacon e. a Diſh of == £ 
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„ —_— into the Field, to bite on till he comes 

home to Dinner; m ours in Hertfordſhire take a 
Piece of Bread and 'Cheeſe with them; for pickled Pork 

is more profitable to a Family than Bacon, becauſe there 

is no Reaſon to commit Waſte in eating it, as too oſten is 

"ſeen in the Caſe of the latter, when its burnt thick 

Rind or Skin, and the ruſty Inſide of the fleſhy Part, 


_ tempt many to throw them away. Bacon is likewiſe 


very apt to have its Gammon-part damaged by the Breed 


of very minute Inſects of the vermicular K ind, that are 


firſt generated in if, and when à little aged become 
winged, for it is then that ny ſrip or fly about, and 
from hence it is that they are caſled the Hopper-Fly, that 
will, if not prevented, eat into and ſpoilt the whole 
SGammon; and how to prevent it without making a pre- 
ſent Conſumption of the Bacon, is above the Art of moſt 
People, as1 Pall in my Second Part of the Country Houſe- 
wife further obſerve, Whereas theſe Damages are intire- 
I avoided. in 5p, by Pork, as well as the diſagreeable 
2 of Taſte Bacon is very ſubject to have in it, 
killing a Barrow Hug for a pickled Porter in Harveſt. 


Nie. —Tm1s is a late Practice in Hertford/hire, but takes 
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more and more every Year, becauſe the freſh Meat of 
. a Porker leſſens the Farmer's Expence in Beef, c. For 
| this Sort of Meat being of bis own feeding, not only 
_ . ſands him in Jeſs Charge than Beef, but when it is managed 
y a good Houfewife, will go further than any other Sort 
of Fleſh in a Family. And why the killing of a Porker 
in Harveſt has not been long praftiſed is, becauſe moſt 
e that the Weather at this Seaſon” of the 
Year is too hot for making the Fleſh take Salt kindly, ſo 
as to 70 ſweet afterwards,” But the contrary of this er- 
roneous Opinion, T and many others every Year prove, 
by an artful and careful Pie iron r we, ia the 
Arſt Place, fake care to keep a Porker from Meat two Days 
and two Nights before we kill him, becauſe” if a Porker 


Vas killed with a'Bellyful of Meat, the'Fleſh of it would 


2 fo long ſweet and ſound, as one killed when its 
Belly is empty of Food. This is ſo well obſerved by 
Butchers, that they not only follow this Rule in killing a 
Porker, but do it alſo in killing all other Beaſts, whehever 
their Conveniency allows it. So when 4 Porker is killed 


* 
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Uhat the Fliſh-may be the ſooner cold, by the approaching 


| Night,;\and-when the Hair-is ſcalded off, and the Guts 


taken out, my Way is to hang the Carcaſe up in the 


_ Cellar, or other cool Place, where the t blue Blow- 


2 one of the beſt Pieces of F 
mer's Houſe for leſſening the Total of a Butcher's Bill. 


Fly cannot come. This I did by one I ſcalded in Augs/? 


1746, about the third Day after I had Harveſt, 


that weighed ſive and twenty Stone, as I did another in 
Auguſt 1748, and is what I generally practiſe every Year, 
——— belonging to a Far- 


O cutting out the Carcaſe of a Porter ſor pictling.— 
Tax next Morn we * a the Carcaſe = many 

Pieces. Firſt the cuts off the Head. and cleaves 
the Porker aſunder, then takes out the Spareribs, or 


Cine, or both; if à Chine is ſaved, the Spate-ribs- will 


—— 


ter 
April 1 


de the leſs. Next he chops off the four Hocks, then cuts 


lade-bones, and two Butt or Buttock Pieces, 
laſt of all the ſhort or broiling Ribs. The reſt, being all 


- Fleſh is pickled ; and for this, the Butcher euts it out into 


ſquare Pieces according to the 1 of the Family. 


Ob ſervations on killing ſeveral Sorts af So- Hogs for 

5 err Pork. —A . — that has had but * 7: 6 

of Pigs, and is gone near half her Time with Pig again; 

ih ſuch. | 

almoſt, if not quite, as well as the Fleſh of a ſpay'd 
© Sow, if. pickled for Pork. The next Obſervation is, 

that I killed, on the thirteenth Day of May, 1745, 
a Sow that had had two Litters of Pigs; her laſt Lit - 


1 


a one is fatted and killed then, her Fleſh will eat 


was ig' on the 11th of March, and on the 4th of 

Id off her Pigs. On the, zoth of April ſhe took 
Boar, and thirteen Days after J killed her, being near the 
Middle of three Weeks after her brimming Time was 


over; and ſhe cat exceeding ſweet and fine, as being fatted 
with Barkey-Meal after a particular Method; ſor though 
| ſhe was fattening but a little while, yet by being kept well 


before, ſhe was thought to weigh thirty-five Stone, tho 


fattened for ickled Pork. It is alſo become a late Practice 
to kill an 61d Sow for piekled Pork; "notwithſtanding ſhe 
en ee age ee but then as her u | 
ſuch an is got thick and tough, ſne is better pic 
did hee Skin W 


| Firſt taken off. TRis has been done to my 
Knowledge for Harveſt and other Uſes; to à good Pur- 


poſez for as ſuch an old Sow' is fatted on a ſudden from a 


very len Condition, with Barley-Meal ot deer Peet 


9 . 
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Food, 4 the Fleſh ha and 4uſcious;| like that of a 
opoing Bevope Rog”: N a Fro- 
2 be ir it to the Tanner, for 
any ade are covered, a 


4 e fon ad the Hair. off hi 
_ Hogs, 40 make ickled Pork 8 Ann Farmer rented 
about a ed Year in Groat-Gaddeſden Parifh, and 
Nord Opinion, that finging or burning off the Hair of a 
| made the Fleth harder and firmer, and better or 
, asPork. Accordingly, aſter the Hog's Hair was 
a E wks Straw, he rubbed the Skin with a Brick 
© bat dipt in hot Water, till wo gee it wile nn clean. But 
1 Of pry Firh ov Havent, 2nd tn bey Times of <h 
5 in off, and at at imer „ 
Nee Wen the Carcaſe of a Porker is cut "out, 
- and the bony 'Pieres' ſeparated from the fleſhy: ones, we 
2 — Pieces on à clean Brick Cellar- Nor, in 
x er- other Summer Weather ; but if a 
SF Torte 1. ha is killed inter, rho them on a Table or 
Bench, fornewhat in = floping Poſture, cloſe by one ano- 
der, out of a Cellar. The Fork ſo laid, we ſprinkle com- 
mon Salt over all of it, and let itzemain' in this Condition 
s, or a Day and Night, to drain out its 
or uice 3 for if this not fiſt carchully done, che 
Port will tink, notwithſtanding it — Then 
1 Porker that woighs five and twenty Stone (which is 
d e commonly kill mine at) we make uſe of a 
Deck and n Pottle of common Salt, well mixed with two 
| — — finely beaten. Theſe two Bales be- 
"ing well incorporated, our Houſewife ſaks every Piece of 
— with it xl over ; and as ſhe ſalts them, Me lays 
them very cloſe in a glazed carthen Fot or 
— Tub (but we acopunt the Grit beſt) and be- 
Dean every Lager of Fork fprinkles ſore coarſe Sugar, 
till a Pound of it is thus made uſe of, "Wham al is potted, 
n 115 | | 
The Profiice of an oid Herrforddhire Houſowife is the 
2525 Puri. Tuts old Heriford/bire Houſewiſe, who 
 Aved' many Years at Adanlet- . og 
- who were under the Care of 
bor the Cum of Cancen, Wc. *. an, . 
erve pickled tied P. 
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de to prof ork, and therefore ſhould 
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" hott: and well Gold's f bas BAT an Bey Prato uus 


De Practice of a ſecond Hertfordſhire oe, in 
the piclling of 172 Pork, — T RIS Womens 2p to 


to rub over every Piece of Pork as thin as poſſible with 
. powder'd' Salt-petre, and then to rub. the Mixture of 


It and Sugar over them; for that the Salt - petre hardens 


the Fleſh, and the Sugar ſoftens it, and greatly leſſens the 


fiery ſharp Taſte of it. One Pound and a half of Sugar, 
mne ſays, is enough to mix with a Peck of common Salt, 
and four Ounces of Salt-petre is enough for a Porker 


chat weighs five and thirty Stone: She alſo ſays, that 


2 Board or Cloth, or both, ſhould be laid, and kept al- 
ways over the Pot or pickling Tub, to keep out the Air, 


for that if the Air gets much to it, it will never reco= 


ver its firſt fine Taſte, do what you can: She likewiſe 
ſtrictly obferves to take out every Piece of pickled Pork 
with a Fork as ſhe wants it, for that if the Fingers touch 
it, they are apt to taint and ſpoil the Pork, 
mix common Salt, Bay-falt, and Salt-petre,” beat very 
fino with Sugar in a Bowl; then with this Mixture ſhe 
rubs over every Piece of her Pork, and thus falts it all 
down'-in' x Pot or Tub, ſay ing, that this is a better W 
than to ftrew Sugar between the Layers of Pork. 
The Practice of a third Hertfordſhire Muſetuiſe, in the 


_ pickling of Ber Port. To a Porker, weighing twenty Stone, 


\ 


- If, after the Pork had been potted down about a Week, 
the briny Difſoſution of the Salt did not appear 


e madeuſe of a Quarter of a Pound of Salt-petre mixt in 
Powder with common Salt to the Quantity of a Peck, 


and after the Pieces of Pork were ſprinkled with Salt, 


to extract the bloody Part that remained in them, ſhe: 
rubbed them well all over with the ſalt Mixture; and 


to her liking, ſhe drained off what was liquid, and boiled 
and ſcum'd it, and in the boiling added more Salt and: 


Water, which when rold; the poured on her . pickled! 


Pork, But there are ſome that in fuch a: Caſe will take 
out every Piece of the Pork,” and ſalt it over again with 
common Salt, and then pour over it this refined Brine, as 


thinking all fuch Preparation but little enough to pre- 
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rank, * Wherefore if the freſh 


'  ferve Pork a Fear together ſweet and ſound, | efpecially: 
if the Hog is killed in 1 


| Harveſt, or at any Time in the 

Summer, becauſe they are ſenfible it is the Heat of 
the Weather: that' chiefly endangers pickled Pork to eat 

Pieces of Bork, .I Hd, 

arg 


E 4 


U 


. 


of a very cool Sort. . 8 
Ho a young Maid: Servant ſpoiled the Fliſh of a Porker 
for want of knowing how to pickle it.— THIS happened to 
certain Knowledge, for I was an Eye - witneſs of it, 
by ſeeing the ſpoiled Pork when it lay abroad on the 
unghill, occaſioned merely by the Ignorance of a young 
Maid-Servant, who having no Miſtreſs to look over her, 
pretended herſelf capable of - pickling a Porker. But it 
pened” otherwiſe, for after the Pork had been a little 
Time in the pickling Pot, it. began to ſmell. rank, and 
as it continued longer, it became worſe ;. inſomuch, that 
the was obliged. to throw moſt of a fine. fat Porker to 
the Dunghill, , for that none of the Farmer's Servants 
would eat it. Now this Damage was occaſioned by her 
not firſt ſprinkling the Pieces of Pork with Salt the Night 
before they were pickled, for the bloody: Juice. to drain 
out of them; for had ſhe ſo done, and the Pork lain thus 
but twelve Hours before it was pickled down, this Loſs 
had been prevented. 7 . 
famous Receit for pickling of Peri — Is this: Put 
as much Salt into Water, as will cauſe an Egg to ſwim; 
boil and ſcum it well; when cold, put it into a pickling 
Pot or Tub, or earthen Jar, and put your Pieces of Pork | 
into it; here they are to remain a whole Week, for. the 
bloody Gravey to be extracted ; then take out all the Brine, 
and boil and ſcum it again, with an Addition of Salt and 
Water, if you find it neceſſary; when cold, put in the 
Pork to ſtand a Week longer, do the ſame a third Time 
a Week after, then ſtop it up claſe for keeping: In this 
Manner, Pork may be made to keep ſweet and found a 
ng Tons and by this Method you may preſerve your 
Offald- pieces for a- great while, as Hocks, Tongues, 
Chines, Spare-ribs, Butt - pieces, c. And if * 1 
of the Pork being of a reddiſn Colour, boil an Ounce, 


2 : A Trouble that ought not to be grudged, ſince 
one Night's | | 


two, or three, of Salt-pette in the Brine, and it will 


not only bring it under this Coldur, but ſecure. your | 
Meat A better from tainting. A ſecong Recent is, 
When the Pork is cut from the Bones, rub every 
Piece well with Salt · petre ; this done, take one part 5 . 


\ 


ad 
falt, and two parts common Salt, and with this rub ev 
Piece thoroughly well ; then ftrew common Salt over 
the Bottom of the pickling Pot or Tub, and lay in and 
cover every Piece of Pork with Salt; pack them as cloſe 
as you can, and fill the hollow Places with Salt; like- 
wiſe when you perceive that the top Salt melts down, 
ſtrew-over more Salt, and you need not fear the Pork 
keeping ſound a good while. A third Receit, Some 
make uſe of half Petre-ſalt, and half Salt-petre, to mix 
with common Salt, as Having, a Notion, that Petre-ſalt 
mix'd makes the Fleſh red and ſoft, when Salt-petre _ 
makes it red and hard: However, they allow, that 
theſe three mixed with Sugar, ſhortens the Fleſh, gives 
it a pleaſant Reliſh, and makes it eat ſomewhat like Ham, 
and keeps it from ſliming, And for the better pre- 
r 


venting. any. Corruption. breeding among the Pork, ſome 
will, er hen SS „ Meat ſalted Jown, take out 
every Piece, and lay them in; a freſh Pot; and as they 
are laid in, will-ſprinkle a. little Salt over every one of 
them; and after the old Pickle is boiled, and-ſcum'd, 
when cold, will pour it over the Pork; for though - 
Pork is potted with only Salt, yet it will all turn to Brine 

in leſs than a Fortnight : Now all this Coſt,” Care, and 
Pains in pickling Pork, is no more than what is ne- 
ceſſary, ſince (according to the Opinion of ſome). it does 
not come to its full Perfection of Goodneſs under one 
Years. Ir i, Goo. = 


 Hww a Hertfor iſhire Houſewife damaged her pickled 


Port. —Ix pickling her Pork, by Miſtake ſhe put too 


much Salt-petre amongſt it, and thereby gave it ſuch 
our, ran rank Taſte that it could y be eaten, 
e 
itrdid not taſte ſo bad; therefore this Houſewife ſaid, 
that two, Qunces of Salt-petre was full enough to mix 
with common Salt, for ſalting a Porker of twenty Stone 
Weight ; and although this Woman tried, by waſhing 
ſome Pieces of the pickled Pork with hot Water, to take 
off the ill Taſte, yet it proved her Skill, for- that 
I Pork: thet © ts f foul tc foh print 
2 ork, that is to be pi e 7 
+ with Salt, to ſoak and 5 out its bloody Part — Tn 
Reaſon js, becauſe there are Veias in the „that con- 
tain ſome Blood in them, which, if not firſt extracted and 
Adiſcharged by the Salt, will corrupt and taint the pure 


y when it was hot, for when the Pork was eaten cold 


Porker in the Summer Evenin 


SEG 
Fieft, On this very Accowrit, fome are fo careful, that 
they will not pickle down their Pork till it has kin 
under a 1 85 g of Salt a Night and a Day; others 


3 to let it lis more than fix or eight Hours, as be- 

2 that if it lies longer, the gravey Part will be alſo 

ue: However, this is certain, that if the bl 

Wk not firſt got out, it will mix with the Brine, 
and corrupt and tacit the Pork. | 

A new and ſafer Way to pickle a Porker in Summer- 

ime.—Txts is in Cafe you have not the Conveniency 
of a cloſe cold Cellar ; 5. kill your Porker in the Even- 
ing, and'as ſoon 28 his Guts'an Appurtenances are taken 
out, fift. ſome black P per, theboy h a fine Sieve, and 
ftrew it all over the Inſide of the rents; then hang it 


up till Morning, when are to la, the two Sides of 
on Perle Mr 


it in a for five or ſix Hours ;. for in this 
Time the Brine will extract and draw the bloody Juices 
and Jelly out of the Fleſh ;, this being done, cut the whole 
into convenient Pieces, and ſalt and pickle it as before. 


| Dy this Means the Fleſh is delivered from the Damage of 


t Enemy the Blow-Fly, that are very apt to get 
15 > EH the mall Holes and Erle pd but if they 
do, they cannot meddle with the Inſide of the Porkr 


| becauſe the Pep defends it. And as the Por 
Þ pre Fg oh bale 
. an 


afte will he entirely overcome 
loft” dy the 2 Power of the Salt. Or Kill a 

and hang him in a Cellar 
"there be Danger of the Fly, 


with a wet Cloth round it, if 


| for cutting it out next Evening 


7 partienlar Way 0 / Plone 1; down a Porker * 4 2 ickled 
Pork T will dere ſe che Porket to ded, 
(w which is what T always do) for then the Fleſh will rake | 
Salt better than, when it is finged, becaufe the Fire locks 
the Pores of the Skin, when ſcalding opens them; 
>; th, the Porker has been killed about fifteen Haurs in 
coo] Weather, cut it out, and ſprinkle fome Ty 


; Salt over the Pieces, As, before ditected: This done, 


the Porker . — thirty Stone, take à Peck and a half 


of Salt, a Quarter of a — of' Satt-p 3 a 
Quart of Perre-falt, and a Po 


of coarſe 


Sugar; put theſe Ingredients welle * Iroh- 
and heat them very $5 on with it falt every 5 
c 
3 


of Pork thorou 
in an earthen ce Ve Veha, then 


__ the Pieces very | 
n put a wund Board over 


the 
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the Mouth of a round Pot, and a Weight on. that, and 
a thick Cloth tied faſt over all: The Weight *preſles 
down the Pork into the Brine, and the Cloth keeps out 
the Air; for it is the Air that corrupts and breeds a 
naſty Film on the Top of the pickled Pork. N. B. In 
ſalting down a Porker to pickle, there muſt be Salt e 
made uſe of to raiſe a Brine, as the Nentiſb Houſewives 
do, or elſe the Parker will be in danger of corrupting. 
Country Woman's Way to „ * that od 
200 fmall for pickling a long Timo. Of a Porter about 
or os 2 Weight, * is to be eaten Sort 7 Ap, ob 
has the Spare-ribs cut likewiſe, then ſalts the Pieces but 
very little, even only to a ſprinkling, ſor drawing out the 
bloody Juices; — 2h Hours, ſhe ſays, will do this in 
calm Weather, four and twenty in frofty ; then the falts 
them for, good: Of ſuch à ſmall Porker ſhe makes two 
"Haflets, one with only the Heart, Lights, and Sticking- 
piece, ſtuck on a great Skewer, with Sage mixd with 
t, and baked as it lies over an earthen Pan in the 
Oven. — Another Haſlet may be made with the ſhort bony 
* itted, roaſted, and eaten with Apple-Sauee and 
Muſtard. © | | 
- The Kentiſh and Suffolk Ways of pickling Pork, —FTrnrz 
_ pickling of Pork, I believe I may fay it for Truth, was 
firſt: iſed to the greateſt Perſection in the ( 
of Kent,' as is well known to me, that have lived in three 
ſeveral Parts of this famous Country; fince which the 
Suffolk Farmer has fell into ſuch an Approbation of it, 
that he refuſes to make Bacon, for giving the Preference 
to pickled Pork: Here their general Way is to kill 
Porkers at two ſeveral Times of the Year 3 the firſt Sort 
are thoſe ſmaller Porkers that have run in the Stubble, 
and got ſome Fleſh on their Backs, which comes in for 
a firſt and preſent Supply of Meat, after their old pickled 
Pork is expended ; and as ſmall Porkers are to become a 
Family Subſiſtence for about three M they ſalt the 
Pieces accordingly, without ſalting them fo much as to 
create a. deep Brine; and as the Weather at this Time of 
the Year comes in colder and eolder, ſuch: ſalting will 
promo ſufficient to keep the Fleſh fweet till Ghia, fol- 
lowing, when they begin to. kill their lirge Hogs, to 
pickle for che enſuing Part of the Year. And when at 
this Time they kill their large pickling Hogs, aſter 
"they are ſcalded, and the fleſhy Pieces have b * 
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with Salt, for drawing out the bloody Gravey, they cut 
almoſt all the Lean from off the Fat, and leave the 
Pieces as wp By they well can to be pickled down; and. 

for putti lean Part ſo cut off to the beſt Uſe, 

they think it ſo done, when they make Sauſages of it; 
then when they ſalt down the Pieces of Pork, a Man 
is there on purpoſe to preſs down every. one as tight as 
he can poſſibly; and this he does to prevent ther ſwim- 
ing in the Brine, for if they ſwim, they will ruſt and 
ſpoil: The Pork being thus ſalted and preſſed down in 
a pickling Tub (for here they refuſe the earthen glazed 
Pot) they have a wooden Cover in à Hoop, that ſhuts 
or Covers the Tub ſo cloſe, that it prevents the Air 
getting to the-Pork. And, when they want to take out 
a Piece, they: do it with a Fork as it lies on the Top, 
for they never meddle with an under Piece, to the diſ- 
placing of an upper one; and to prevent the Neceſſity 
of uſuig ſuch a Tub of pickled Pork too ſoon, ſome of 
their beſt Houſewives keep a Stock of old pickled Pork 
. by them; for, as they manage it, it will keep Years to- 
gether ſound and good; and therefore they beſtow a ſe- 
cond Security on it, by boiling a very ſtrong Brine about 
' * Lady-Day, which when cold; they put over the pickled 
Pork, and then begin to make uſe of it. And ſo opi- 
nionated are theſe Suffolk Houſewives of their pickling 
Pork in the beſt Manner of all others, that they ſay, it 


* 
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will eat almoſt like Marrow when it is xigbtly boiled; 
and thus their pickled Pork becomes the chief, and almoſt. 
the only Meat the Sw/o/k Farmer's-Familyfeeds on: Ac- 
cordingly, it is | faid, that when one of theſe: Farmers 
rents to hundred a Year, by this, and other frugal Ma- 
nagements, his .Butcher's Bill amounts but to a [1 rifle in 
2 Twelvemonth's Tie. 
To bake the Ears, Feet, the Noſe-part, Mugget, or 
griftly lean Parts of a Hock of Pork. —T 888, or any Part 
of them, may be made a good Family pleaſant Diſh, 
thus: —Lay them in a glazed earthen Pot, and ſtrew over 
them ſome Salt, Pepper, Onions, one or more Bay Leaves; 
over theſe pour Water till it is above them, bake it two 


or three Hours, and keep it as it comes out of the Oven 


till wanted, then cut and fry it in Slices; the Sauce is a 
little of the Pickle, Flower, and Butter melted with 


*% 


do reaft' Pork in a Collar.— TRERE is à pretty Way 
of doing this with a Breaſt, or any other Part of the Hog, 
that will admit of rolling into a Collar: The Fleck 
muſt be taken from —5 nes, and rubbed over with: . 
Salt, Thyme, Sage, Nutmeg, Cloyes and Mace, all in 
Powder, then roll and tie it up, and run the Spit through 
it long ways. Or you may ſeaſon ſuch a Collar of Pork 
with only Thyme, - Parſley and Sage; roll it in a hard 
Collar in a Cloth, tie it at both Ends, boil-it, and when 
cold, keep it In a foucing Drink. be? 
"Rabiſha's May to ſouce a Pig in Collars —CHineg your 
Pig (ſays he) in two Parts, take out all the Bones, and 
lay it to ſoak in Water all Night; next Day ſcrape off 
all the Filth from the Skin or back Part, and wipe it 
very dry; then ftrew ſome Pepper over it, with a little 
powder d Mace, Ginger, and a Bay Leaf or two; roll it 
in two Collars, and let your Water boil before you put it 
in, keep it ſcumming till it is half boiled; when boiled 
enough, keep it in a ſoueing Drink. —Or take it this 
Way: When you have cut off the Head of the Pig, ſlit 
the Body in two, taken out its Bones, and waſhed the 
Fleſh in ſeveral Waters, you ſhould then ſcrape the ſkinny 
Part, and wipe it dry; this done, ſeaſon it with a Mix- 
ture of Salt, "Thyme, and Parſley; roll it hard with fil- 
letting, and boil it in two Quarts of Water with the 
Bones; which put into about a Quart of. Vinegar, a 
Handful of Salt, Sweet Herbs, and Spice, and a Bay Leaf 
or two, and when boiled tender, keep it in this Pickle 
or ſoucing Drink, Or what I think is a better Way till : 
Boil the two Collars only in Water, till they are ver 
tender, and when ſo boiled, take only a little of this 
Water, and add to it a little White - Wine (and Iſinglaſs 
if you pleaſe) ſome Salt, Vinegar, Mace, and two or 
three Bay Leaves; this boil by itſelf a very little while, 
when cold put in the two Collars, and keep them in it 
as a ſoucing Drink or Pickle; if this Pickle is made 
ſtrong, it is ſaid to preſerve ſuch Collars ſweet half a 
Year together, but the Head muſt he eaten preſently. 
Theſe ſeveral Ways were printed by old Authors, and 
inſerted by ſeveral new ones, in their late Collections. 

. Rabiſha's Way to ale a Pig.—Scaln it (ſays he) 
and flit it in the midſt, flay it and take out the Bones, 
ſeaſon it with Pepper and Cloves, Mace, and Nut- 
meg, chop ſweet Herbs ſine, with the Volks of * or 
2 1 | | three 


— 
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three new laid Eggs, and parboiled Currants; then lay 
one half of your Pig into. your Pye, and Herbs on it, 
then put in the other half with more Herbs aloft on that, 
and a good Piece of ſweet Butter aloft upon all: It is 

a good Diſh (ſays he both hot and cold. — But the 
Farmer's Wife, when ſhe. bakes a Pig, makes no mote to 
do, than to lay a Pig (after it is ſealded, to get the Hairs 
off, and gutted) in an earthen Pan, with a Paper over it 
to keep it from being ſcorched ; and for Sauce, ſhe em- 
| . the Brains, Gravey and Currants. But Fehn Mur- 

rell gives his printed Receit tus: To bake 4 Fig, fays he, 

cut it in Quatters, ſeaſon them with Pepper, Salt, and 
Ginger, lay them in Pye Ctuſt, and ſtrew over them ſhred 
Parſley and Savory, minced hard Volks of Eggs, Blades of 
Mace, Currants, Sugar, and ſweet Butter: In two Hours 
Time it will be baked; then mix ſome Vinegar and Sugar, 
and pour it by Way of a Layer over the Pye with ſcraped 
_*Sugar,——Again Rabiſda ſays, to improve a Pig Pye, bone 
the Fleſh, and ſeaſon it with. Nutmeg, P epper, . alt, and. 
chopt Sage; then ſlice thinly a boil'd Neat's Tongue or 
two, and lay the Slices on ſome Pig, then more Pig, and 
then more Tongue, and fo on: The Pig is to be laid in 
Quarters, and over all put a few Slices of Bacon, Cloves, 
Butter, and a Bay Leaf or two; make the Paſte white 
and good, and after it is out of the Oven, put in-ſome 
ſweet Butter, „% GIS l! 8 
To roaſt a 2 faysj to make a Pudding to 


put in its Belly, , take grated Bread, half a Pound of 
 _- minced Suet, a Handful of Currants and Cloves, Mace, 


Nutmeg, and . in Powyder, with Salt and Sugar, 
two Eggs, Roſe-V eg e e WI the Pud- _ 
ding up in the Pig's Belly, and roaſt it; when almoſt 
| — the Juice of Lemon over it with grated- 
Bread; the Sauce is Vinegar, Butter, and Sugar, and 
minced hard Volk of Egg with it. — But I think the 
plainer Way better than this, which is to mix Salt with 


chopt Sage and Parſley, and ſew it in the Pig's Belly; 


put Paper round it, to keep it from ſcorching, and roaſt 
it; the Sauce, Butter, Brains, Gravey, Vinegar, Sugar, 
A e Way Fade e Fade, Bed Wel and 
he Farmers Way of dreſſing a Porker's Head, Feet, an 
Fars. — WB 8 more to do, than to boil them 
tender, and eat them with Muſtard; and if any of them 
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are left cold, we fry them in Lard with ſome Onions, and 
eat with Muſtard.— Or elſe, mince the Fleſh of them, 
and lade Butter over it for eating.—But to eat the Feet 
and Ears in a nicer Manner; when they are boiled, chop 
them ſmall, 72 — Butter with Gravey, Shalot, Muſtar 


and Slices of Lemon; then ftew all together. | 
To fry collar d Park, —Bs.aT up forme Volks of Eggs 


with trated Nutmeg, then cut Slices of your Collar, and 
dip them in it; then fry them, and eat with M and 


Sugat,—Or you may broit'a Chine, or other proper Piece 


of Pork, afid fauce it thus ;Xcut Turnips in Bits, boil 
them in Broth and Milk, then toſs them up with Butter 
and Vinegar, and pour it over the broiled Pork. 5 

; Pork Ball to fry —THEsE are 2 ready Victuals, 
made with the Fat of Bacon and the Lean of freſh Pork 
maſhed together in a Mortar or otherwiſe, with pow- 


der'd Spices and ſhred Sage, Crums of Bread and Flower, 
| 34 in little Balls, or in little ſquare Pieces, in a Pan of 


A Yorkftire Cook- Maid's Way to pickle Pork, — Sk E rubs 
the Pieces over Night with only brown Sugar, and lays 


them floping on a Table or Bench to drain, next Day 


fhe rubs on them Salt-petre Powder, mixed with common 
Salt and ſome Loaf Sugar, then pots it up; no Way, ſhe 
ſays, exceeds this, ; OT 3 
How to bake or ran a Hog's Haſlet in the cheapeſt Manner 
the Hertfordſhire FY/ay.—A Hog's Haſlet is to be compoſed 
of the Sticking- piece, the Lights, the Heart, and ſometimes 
the Milt; theſe being well waſhed, and cleanſed from 


their Blood, are cut into Pieces about the Bigneſs of one's 


Hand; then we get ready beaten Pepper, Salt, ſhred Sage 
and Onion: This being done, we run a Stick, or very 


large Skewer, e one of the Pieces of Meat; 


but before we: put on the Skewer, we roll every 


Piece in the ſeaſoning, and when ſkewer'd, ſtrew over 


them the ſhred Sage and Onion; next we faſten the Kell 
or Caul of the Hop round the Haſtet, for preventing its 
ſcorching,” and raufing it to come moiſt out of the Oven 

with Gravey and Fat in the Earthen-pan it lay over; if 


the Caul is from a ſmall Hog, it is but little enough to 
lay over and cover the Haflet,, but i from a large 
half the fkinny Part may be ſufficient, and the © 
Part cut in Bits, for being melted and try'd up with the 
Fat of the pe. both which, being a Sort that 
will not keep 


ick at 


weet To long as Lard, may be made = | 


' of to fry Pancakes, Wc, This is the moſt profitable'Way 
of all others to dreſs a Hog's Haſlet, eee 


— 
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made palatable and wholeſome without Waſte ; for by thus 
baking it, the Haſlet of a large Hog has 2 a Pound 
or more of Fat, which, 2s ſoon as the Haſlet is out of 


the Oven, is ſcum'd off, and put into a. glazed earthen 
Pot, to be kept for frying Meat with, Ce. And as the 
_ _ gravey Liquor is left behind in the Pan, it ſerves for pa- 


table ſopping, and in the whole, gives a Family a de- 
lightful nouriſhing Diſh. But it the Haſlet is to be 
roaſted, the very ſame. Preparation will do, only inſtead 
of running a Skewer through the Pieces of Meat, they muſt 
be ſpitted ; but as roaſting a Haſlet is more troubleſome 
and coſtly than baking it, where a Perſon has 29 
tunity, the laſt Way is to be preferred. A ſecond Way 


to roaſt a Haſlet, though more coſtly than the firſt, is, to 
cut the Heart in thin and the Liver in thicker Pieces, 


about the Bigneſs of a Hand,, with the fat Crow, Sweet- 


bo 


bread, and Sticking-piece only. Tbis done, beſmear the 


Pieces with beaten Eggs, and then rub them over with a 


Mixture made of grated Bread, ſhred Sage, Pepper, Salt, 
and Matjoram, and as you ſpit the Pieces ſo prepared, put 


a few thin Bits of fat Bacon amongſt them, and wrap 


Caul over all. When roaſted, eat it with Vinegar, Muſtard - 
and melted Butter for Sauce. TO | | 


The Hertfordſhire cheap Way of making Family Mince- 


HByes witha Hog's-haſlet.—For this we make uſe only of-the 


Lights, the Sticking-piece, and Heart; and if they are 


of an old Hog, 8 boiled an Hour, or till 
they are tender. 


chopt or miticed very ſmall, and mixed with Plumbs, Cur- 


| rants, ea Sagar, and Jamaica Bpjce at Diſergtion. Then 
| put it into a Pan- paſte, or into raiſed Paſte, or into Paſties, 


for baking. 


them together till they are tender. Next chop and 


mince both very ſmall, and likewiſe boil and mince the 
Haſlet, and other odd Bits of Meat from a Porker or Bacon 
Hog. And when Plumbs or Currants, or both, with ſome 
Jamaica Spice, is mixed with ſuch minced Meat, there 25 


2 


 _. The Hertfordſhire Jay to make | Mince-Pyes for a large 
Family, with a Haſlet,, &c. is this. Ad 1 ie Tae | 

| thata Hog is to be killed, many of the Hertfordſhire Wo- 
men provide a Calfs Chauldron; and when theſe Guts 
are cleaned, they likewiſe clean the Hog's Guts, and boil 


* , | 
EE By 
be ſeveral Pyes made, to be eaten hot or cold, which may 


be baked in earthen or tin Pans, or as Paſties in turn- 


over Cruſt. This is much in Practice in and about the 


Town of Tring in Hertfordſhire, partly becauſe there is 


much Veal brought to this Market (that lies thirty Miles 
from London) from the adjacent Country, which is famous 
for producing the whiteſt Sort in England, 
The Hertfordſhire Houſewife's Way to make Pork-pyes, 
or turn-over Pork-paſties in Harveſi-time.— As it is one 
of the beſt Pieces of Huſbandry, on the victualling Ac- 
count, to kill a Porker at . of Bare ſo 
it is a good Piece of Houſewifery to make the beſt Uſe of 
the Offald- 
wife takes the two Kidneys, the two Butt-pieces, the 
' Mouſe-pieces, that | | 
the two Blade · bones, and other odd Pieces, and c 
them into Bits, about the Bigneſs of a Pidgeon's Egg; 
then peppers and falts them pretty high, for at this Time 
of Year this is more than ordinarily neceſſary to be done, 
becauſe theſe Pyes or Paſties are to be kept ſome Days 
for being eaten cold: This done, make a regular Mix- 
ture of the fat and lean Pieces; if there be not fat Pieces 
enough, the Pye will eat dry, and if there be too much 
Fat, it will be apt to make the Harveſt- men ſick. Now 
with theſe fleſhy and bony Bits of Meat, ſeveral large 


Pyes may be made, and baked, either in raiſed Paſte, n 
earthen Pans, or in pewter Diſhes, or in the Shape of turn- 


over two-corner'd Paſties, and thus they become a moſt 
neceſſary and convenient Food at this Time of the Year, 


for Farmers Families in particular, becauſe the cold Pyes 


or Paſties are a portable, wholeſome, and ſatiating Victuals 
for Breakfaſt or Dinner; but in cold Weather, the Blade- 
bones of a Porker are generally broiled, and not chopt in Bits 
to bake in Pyes. N. B. Thus it is our Hertfordfoire 964 


to make Pyes of the ſhort bony Pieces, and boil the coarſe 


a Pieces firſt ; ſo that our Houſewife ſalts down or 
pi 


es only the fine fat Pieces clear of all Bone, as being. 


7 the only way to eat all the Fleſh of a Porker in ſweet Or- 
der; for if the bony Pieces are falted and pickled, down, 


it's a great Chance if they do nor ink. And jt is by 


theſe houſewifely good avs, 2560] that we dare to k. 
Porkers, even of. thirty Stone Weight, in the hotteſt Wea- 


ther of Summer, with an Aſſurance of kee ing the Meat x 


»:C 


8 


pieces of the ſame. To do which, our Houſe- 


at the End of the Blade-bones, 


eons a 8 
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Fond Receit is, To cut the lean Part of a Porker, with 
Tome of its fat Part, and mix and beat them together. 
This done, ſeaſon them with Nutmeg, Mace, Pepper, 
and Salt ; and between every Piece of this beaten 'Meat, 
lay a ſmall thin Cut of hard Fat, as that of the Chine 
or ſuch like. When all is put into the Pye-cruft, put 
Bits of Butter on the Top of it, with ſome Claret, juſt 
as the Pye is put into the Oven. A third Receit is, 
That in caſe you roaſt or boil a Joint of Pork, and it 
grove to be under boiled or roaſted, it may be recovered, 
by making it into a Pye with the following Ingredients, 
"viz. Take as much of Potatoes as there is Pork, pare them, 
and cut the Potatoes and Pork into ſmall Bits; ſeaſon it 
with Salt and Pepper,and lay it in a Pye-cruſt, putting Pieces 
of Butter at Bottom and on the Top of it; then as it is go- 
1 be put into the Oven, pour in ſome Water, and 
bake it moderately. An excellent Way is to ſkin 
the Pork, and cutting it into flat Pieces, a Hand's Breadth, 
rub them over with Salt, Pepper, and grated Nutmeg ; 
- Yay theſe in a Pan of Paſte, with minced Apples, Sugar, 
and white Wine, over which lay Bits of Butter, then 
cloſe up, and bake the Pye, tae e 
Ds Hertfordſhire (or this Author's) Way of baking pickled 
Pork. —Trrs is much practiſed in my own Family, and 
many other Families in Hertfordſhire, as a'valuable Piece 
of good Houſewifery ; en no Meat comes ſo cheap 
to the Farmer as pickled Pork, rightly managed, for pre- 
venting a Butcher 's Bill, and is performed in two diffe- 
rent ners; one is, by baking a Piece of pickled Pork 
in an earthen Pan or Diſh, witha Puddin by its Side, The 
other is to lay a Piece of it fingly a little bollowiſh on a 
Pan, with Apples or Potatoes under it. But in either 
Caſe, the Piece of fat pickled Pork ſhould be foaked and 
Thifted in freſh Water ſeveral Times, for a Day or two be- 
fore it is made uſe of, to leſſen the Sharpneſs of the Salt. 
This Diſh, if the Pork is cut or hack'd in the Skin, baked 
and eaten with Apple-fauce or Potatoes, will prove fo 
much like roaſted Pork, as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from 
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it. And thus by only Changing the Form of dreſſing 
pickled Pork, a Family eats it Vith a good Appetite, Where- 
s if it is drefled always one Way, it is apt to cloy, and 
Kaufe a Grumbling for having too. often the ſame Food 
Areſſed in the ſame Manner. This and many other Re- 
its plainly proip, Ut fc ns can. be dap Quai to 
Es 7 | wri 
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write a Book on Country Houſewifery, unleſs he lives in 
the Country, and carries on the Farming Buſineſs, for then 
he has an Opportunity of writing from Experience, And 
if he is informed of (what is called) a ſerviceable Receit, 
he is then in a Way of being capacitated to judge whe- 
ther he is impoſed on or not. 60 5 „ i 
To make a Paork-pye to be eaten cold. —CUuT the Meat 
from off a Loin of Pork into thin Pieces, and the ſame of 
Veal, both which muſt be beaten flat with a Cleaver, 
Then mix Salt, Pepper, minced Sage and Phyme, with 
ſome Yolks of Eggs, and put 'it amongſt the Meat. Next 
lay your Pieces of Pork in the Cruſt of a Pye, and on 
them lay Pieces of Veal, and fo on, one after another, 
till + 5 Coffin has its due Quantity, and bake it. When 
8 it — melted _ . | 5 
eg of Pork to boil, —Bo1L a powder'd of Pork; 
boil es Handful of Sage, and mince it — This 
done, put it into à little ſtrong Broth with Butter and 
Pepper. This muſt be mixed with ſome boiled Turnips, 
and ſome more melted Butter, and lay the ſame over of 
upon the Leg of Pork for being eaten with it —A ſe- 
| cond Way to boil a Leg of Pork is, firſt to ſtuff it with Parſley 
and Sage, and boil it with Cabbage ; when the Cabbage is 
enough, chop it ſmall and mix it with melted Butter. 
- M Leg of Pork broiled, according to Rabiſha's Recoin—He 
ſays, Take Part of the Fillet, ſkin it, and cut it into thin 
Collops, then hack them thinner with your Knife. Then 
take Sage and a little Thyme minced exceeding ſmall, 
with a little powder'd Pepper and Salt, and ſtrew it over 
them; then put them on the Gridiron, and when broiled 
on one Side, ſtrew the ſame on the other Side, This 


done, mix Muftard, Vinegar and Sugar, with melted But- 


ter. a whos, 
INV to r0q hike yp and cups ee | 
then mince Suet- with Sage, Spinage, - Pepper, Salt, an- 
Nutmeg, which firew — the Stakes, and'roll them up. 
Spit and roaſt them, and eat them with Sauce made of 
Muſtard, Butter, and Sugar. | SB ns 
To broil Pork Steaks, —T'x beſt Steaks for this Purpoſe 
are thoſe cut off a Loin of Pork; after they are beat 
thin with the broad Part of a Cleaver, and ſtrewed over 
with a Mixture of Salt and Sage minced” very ſmall, 
broil them on a Gridiron, When enough done, put over 
them Muſtard and — mixed with alittle S 2 
SKIS! 2 | | e- 


„ 4. cane) 
A ſecond Way is, to make a Mixture of Sage, Parſley, 
and Thyme, chopt very ſmall, with Pepper and Crums | 


of Bread; rub this over the Steaks, and broil them; 
then ſauce them with melted Butter, Vinegar, Shalot, 
Gravey, and. Muſtard,  =— | 2, 
The Hertfordſhire Way of roaſting Foints of Pork, — 
Sou roaſt, or bake, or boil the Butt or Gammon Part 
of a Porker; if the Butt Piece is roaſted, ſome tuff it 
with Suet chopt very ſmall, Eggs, grated Bread, ſhred 
Sage, Salt, Onions, and Pepper. The ſame they SH 
the Chine, which alſo is very good ſtuffed and roaſted. 
But then theſe two Sorts ſhould not be too much ſalted. 
The hind: and fore Loins are likewiſe excellent Meat when 
roaſted; and ſauced with a Mixture of Lemon-peel, 
Muſtard, Butter, and Sugar. When they are roaſted about 
a Quarter of an Hour, cut the Skin or hack it about an 
Inch broad. Others take this Way to roaſt a Joint of 
Pork: Suppoſing it to be a Breaſt, they will take out 
the Bones .in the Manner they do the Breaſt-part of Veni- 
ſon.; and when it has been rubbed over with Salt, they 
will ſtrew over it minced Sage and Thyme, beaten Cloves, 
Mace, and Nutmeg. When theſe are well rubbed in, they 
will roll it with Skin outward, then tie it about 
with a String, and put it on a Spit long - ways for roaſt- 
ing, and give Gravey or Apple- ſauce to eat with 
To ſalt a Piece of freſh Pork at once for boiling it dirett- 
e e TA of ee Þ vg and mix it with 
$8 a Quarter of an Ounce of Salt-petre finely beaten to Pow- 
= + der, which rub over all Parts of a Piece of Pork, whe- 
Ws ther it be a ſmall Leg or other Joint, for the Piece ſhould 
8 not be large for this Quantity of Salt. Then flower a 
| 'Linen=cloth pretty much, and tie up the Meat cloſe in 
it, which when boiled will be as ſalt as if it had been falted 
ſome. Days before. If you think fit, you may leave out 
the Salt - petre; but then you muſt make uſe of more 
of by; ry vane 5 75 47 . 
econd Way to ſalt a Piece of freſh Pork for boiling.— 
Tunis is chiefly 2 4 when Time will — N for 
| fulting it regularly; therefore when Haſte requires it, the 
. = Water muſt boi) before it is put in, then rub, your Piece 
of Pork very well with common Salt, and boil it, and 
While it is boiling, you muſt put Salt into the Pot by De- 
grees, little by little, till the Water or Pot Liquor is well 
3 
| 
| 
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ſalted. Cover all cloſe, and the Heat will drive the Salt 
through the Meat, if the Piece is not too big. We 
To [ee as Pork on the Spit, —To do this, boil 


7 


Salt in Water to a ftrong Brine, When the Pork is 
heated on the Spit, baſte it with this hot Brine by De- 
grees, and in a very little Time it will be falted enough, 
as you may know by the dry whitiſh ſalt Scum or Scurf that 
appears on the Meat; for by the Heat of the Fire, the Salt is 
made to enter the freſh Pork forthwith ; and then you 
may baſte it in the uſual Manner. | 3 
The Hertfordſhire Farmers Wives Way of 72 the Liver 
and the Craw of a Porter. — THE Liver, the Crow, and the 
Sweet-bread,, is the firſt Meat we dreſs of a Hog, for this 
Sort is fit for frying as ſoon as it is cut out; our Farmers 
Wives therefore make no more to do in drefling this, than 
to cut the Liver, the Crow, and the Sweet-Bread, in Pieces 
about two or three Inches ſquare, and fry them in the ſame 
Fat the Crow yields; and if they prove too thick ſhe. cuts 
them thinner, When fry' d enough, it is eaten with Muſtard 
for an agreeable Dinner to a whole Family.——A ſecond 
Way to fry Liver and Crow is, to cut the Liver. into 
ſhort thick Pieces, becauſe being ſhort and thick they will 
fry the tenderer, but the Sweet-bread and Crow rather 
long Ways, about the ſame Bigneſs; then ſodt the 
Pieces of Liver firſt in ſcalding Water, and while this is 
doing, make a Compoſition with Eggs, Water, Flower, 
Salt, ſhred Sage, Pepper, and grated Bread; in which dip 
all the Pieces of Meat, and fry them in Lard or Butter, 
over a quick Fire, For Sauce, melt Butter, and mix it 
with Sugar and Muftard. Eddy 
The Service that ſauced Pork is of to Farmers and other 
Families. — THE A of a Hog's Head, Feet, Ears, 
Hocks, Guts, Cc. is of ſuch Importance to a Farmer's: 
Family, that many ſet no little Value on this great Con- 
veniency; becauſe ſuch ſouced Meat is not only the cheapeſt 
Sort, but is ready at a Minute's wanting it, to become a 
pleaſant, wholeſome, hearty Meal; either eaten cold 
from the. Soucing-drink, or being cut into Pieces 
and fry'd; For theſe Reaſons it is, that moſt of the ge 
Houſewives of Farmers who live about forty Miles from 
London, and ſo on Northward, commonly prepare and keep 
ſouced Pork by them (at Times) from about Michaelmas 
'*till Lach-Day; for that at this Seaſon of the Year the 
Weather is generally cold enough to agree with Soucing- 
| POE | 1 drink 
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drink for preſerving Pork in Sweetneſs a Month or more 
Together, V 


A Country Houſewife's Way to. make her Soucing-drink, 


Iived near a T'own, to go to a neighbouring public Houſe, 
and aſk the Favour, (when ſhe had not the Opportunity 
at Home) to have the Liberty of putting ſome Water 


. 


#0 preſerve Fo fweet—THis Woman's Way was, as ſhe 


over their Grains, after the ſtrong Beer was brewed off; 


for you muſt know, that moſt of theſe Publicans have 
not a full Vent for as much ſmall Beer as they could 
brew after their ſtrong, and therefore rather than 
pay Exciſe for ſmall Beer they are not ſure to fell, 
which they leave the Grains in a hearty, Condition, 
and conſequently. ſeldom refuſe to give a Neighbour 
Fre to run ſome Water through them. Now. it is this 
Water or Wort, that thus runs through the Grains, which 
is the proper Liquor to make Soucing-driak of, becauſe it 
3s perfectly new, and free from the Fermentation of Yeaſt, 


For if Yeaſt were put into it, it would be improper for a 


in as Veaſt in boiling would riſe, and then 
the Fermentation would not only induce Staleneſs, but 
wauld give the Pork a diſagrecable Twang, When this 


is done, ſhe puts a Handful of Salt or more into about two 


Gallons. of this Malt-liquor, and boils it; and, when it 


Ew it is a Soucing - drink, fit for preſerving Pork ſweet 


in. Or you may boil ſome Bran in it, Or in Water you 
boil fome Bran and Salt for a Soucing-drink ; but then 
the Bran muſt be firained off through a Cullender, 
or better through a Hair-ſieve, But for a further Ac- 


"count of making Souce-drink, ſee. what William Rabiſha - 


Jays of it . | 3 | 

abiſha's Yay to make Soucing-drink, — TAk E, ſays 
he, Beer brew'd on Purpoſe, then boil a Pan of Water, 
throw therein a Peck of wheaten Bran, and let it boil. 
Strain it through a Hair-ſieve, and throw in two Handfuls 
of Salt, ſo mix it with your Beer aforeſaid, and ſouce your 
Pork therein. You may alſo, take half a Peck of fine 
Flower of Oatmeal, mix it with ſome Liquor, and run it 
through a Hair-fieve, and it will cauſe your Souge to be 
white, Milk and Whey is uſed in this Caſe; but your 


Milk . not keep ſo long: you may put both in boiling 


it will cauſe it to boil white. Keep ydur Souce 


Ep cloſe coverid; and when it begins to ſour, you may renew 


it at your Pleaſure, with adding freſh Liquor. 5 


1 „„ 
T7 ſouce a Heog's Head, Feet, Chitterlint, and Hock 5 
&c.—Bo1L them till they are ſo tender that a Straw may 


be run e them, and when cold, put them into tlie 


cold Soucing-drink; but take care to ſcum off the Fat 
that in boiling will ſwim on the Top of the Liquor, and 
reſerve. it to join a greater Quantity, to be try'd up or 
refined for after Uſes ; as for frying of Pancakes, or for 
making Cruft for Pyes, &c. T 
'  Harveft-Men fed in various Manners, — In Wheat 
Harveſt Time, which commonly laſts about a Fortnight, 
our Men ſet out for the Field by four of the Clock in 
the Morning, and return Home about eight at Night. In 
Lent Grain Varveſt Time later in a Morning, and ſooner 
at Night, as the Days are ſhorter, In either, the Men 
generally eat five times a Day : At their firſt ſetting out 
they eat a little Bread and Cheeſe or Apple-pye, With 


5 


Draught of ſmall Beer, or half a Pint of ong each Man, 


in Part of his Quart for one Day: At ei rht 0 Clock ſome 
ſend, for Breakfaſt, boiled Milk crumbled' with Bread; 
others, Milk-porridge with Bread; others, Poſfet with 


8 and Bread and Cheeſe beſides, or inſtead of Bread and 


Cheeſe, Apple-paſty ; others ſend into the Field, for Break- 
faſt, bathed or minced Meat left the Day before; others 
ſend it cold (as left) but haſhing or mincing is beſt, be- 
cauſe if it is a little tainted, it is thus taken off by a Mix- 
ture of ſhred Onions and Parfley, or with Butter and Vi- 
negar, which reliſhes it, and makes it well ſuffice for a 
Breakfaſt, and now they drink only fmall Beer. At Din- 

er Time, which ſhould be always at one o' Clock, the 
Vidtuts ſhould be in the Field ; for it was the Saying of a 
notable Houſewife, that as the Men expected it at that 
Hour, if it was not brought accordingly, they would 1: 
in their Work, and loſe Time in expecting it. Bro: 
Beans and Bacon or Pork one Day, and Beef with Car- 
rots, or 189 55 or Cabbage, or Cucumbers, or Pota- 
toes, another Day, is, with Plumb- pudding in Whe 
Harveſt-Time, and Plain- pudding in Lent Harveſt, go 
Dinner Victuals. But this Method of victualling Harveſt- 
men is not a general Rule; for I know a Farmer' that 
tents above a hundred a Year in Hertfordſhire, and em- 
lays half a ſcore Hands in Harveſt Time, who kept his 
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en almoſt a Week together on. only fat 


ding, and when at other Times his Wife dreſſed Beef far 
Ora Wy. Som n It enough ont purpoſe to pre- 
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and Pud- 


vent 


vent the Mens eating too much. Now the Fleſh of a new 
killed Porker, or that of a fatted old Ewe or weather 
„or of 1 old fatted Cow, comes in a right Time 
ſor ſaving the Expence of buying Meat at Market; the 
Drefling of which to the greateſt Advantage, I have, and 
ſhall further give an Account of by and bye. At four 
o'Clock in the Afternoon, is what we call Cheek - time, 
that is to ſay, a Time when the Men fit on the Ground 


for half an Hour to eat Bread and Cheeſe with ſome Apple- 


paſty, and drink ſome ſtrong Beer; then to work again, 
| and hold it till near Eight of the Clock at Night, when 
all leave off and come | ug to Supper, where is pre- 
pared for them, Meſſes of new Milk crum'd with Bread, 
or Poſſet ſugar d and crum'd with Bread, or fat Bacon 

or pickled Pork boiled hot with broad Beans; but al- 
though fat Bacon at Night is in common Uſe with ſome 


Farmers, with Roots or with Beans, yet others refuſe to 


make this Supper Victuals, becauſe it is apt to make Men 
fick. No Matter, ſay ſome, we muſt give them that 

Which cloys their Stomachs ſooneſt. t my Way is 
this : I allow them moſt Nights a Supper on hot Milk 
crum'd well with Bread, Apple-paſty, and Bread and 
Cheeſe if they will eat it. — Others ſometimes give Har- 
veſt-men Wigs ſop'd in Ale for Supper, or a Seed 
Loaf or Cake cut in Pieces, done after the ſame Manner, 
—A Yeoman, Owner of a Farm worth a hundred a Year, 
of more than three Parts arable Land, who therefore em- 
ploys about ten Harveſt-men, feeds them with freſh and 
ſalt Meat, which is chiefly that of his own providing, by 
fatting old Ewes or weather Sheep in Summer, for killing 
in Harveſt ; but whether they be Ewes or Weathers, they 
are commonly thoſe that have loſt ſome of their Teeth by 
Age; and what of this Meat the Family does not eat while 
it Is freſh, they make into Pyes or Paſties, ſo highly ſea- 
ſoned with Pepper and Salt, that they will keep ſweet and 
2 a Week or two, provided the Fly bhp off ; but, 
beſides his killing ſuch an old Sheep now and then in Har- 
veſt, he kills one or two Porkers, which his Family eats 
Freſh as long as it laſts ſo, and ſalts the reſt : Theſe, with 
a Lot of Beef now and then from the Butcher's Shop, ſup- | 
plies his Harveſt People all the Harveſt-Time with freſh 
Meat, and for his ſalt Meat he has all the Year. pickled 
Fork, or Bacon, or both by him, which proves. à good 
Friend to his Pocket, — A ſmall Farmer, that employed X 


about four Harveſt-men, y boiled Oatmeal in ſkim 
Milk for the Mens Breakfaſt, well crum'd with Bread, 
and as ſoon as they had eaten this, they had Pancakes to 
eat hot after it,—A great Farmer had a Meſs of hot Milk. 
- got ready for his Harveſt-men to eat as ſoon as they aroſe, 
and about eight o' Clock ſent them minced. Meat, Bread 
and Cheeſe, and Paſty.—By this Method each Man is al- 
| lowed a Quart of ſtrong Beer or Ale in a Day, and is fed 
five ſeveral Times, to ſupport him' under his early and 
late hard Work in reaping, moving, loading and un- 
loading of Corn, Graſs, hoeing of Turnips, Cc. and 
other Slavery; in any of which Caſes, a briſk Foreman 
(whom in Harveſt-time we call Lord) is a valuable Ser- 
vant ; for that on his diligent, careful, nimble Perform- - 
ance, depends in a great Meaſure the more Work of 
the reſt that follow him, becauſe his Pace is a Rule to all 
the Company: And it is for theſe, and other Reaſons, 
that ſuch a Foreman (who is generally the head Plowman) 
zs better worth ten Pounds a Year Wages, than ſome of 
the more ignorant, ſlow, and careleſs Sort are half ten 
Pounds; for ſuch a right Workman, with us, is up firſt 
in Harveſt-time, blows his Horn to awake and get ready 
the reſt, leads them to their work, and has two Paces 
upon Occaſion, an ordinary and extraordinary one. 
Some alſo of our Ay/ſdury-Vals Houſewives feed their 
| Fade Saas with Rice-milk, and at other Times with 
urmity. 1322 | 5 8 
The Jaludbls Uſes of Cheeſe to Yeomen and Farmers Fa- 
milies in Haruęſi-time.— THIS Family Article, I think, 
deſerves a Paragraph in my Book, becauſe Cheeſe is an in- 
diſpenſable neceſſary Food in all Veomens and Farmers 
Families throughout the Year, but moſt of all in Harveſt- 
time; for ſo great à Streſs is then laid on this Eatable, that 
every Day while the Harveſt laſts, the Men about four of 
the Clock in the Afternoon (as I have before obſerved) 
” fit down in the Field for about half an Hour, which they 
© call Cheeſmg-timz,” by reaſon that in this Space of Time 
they eat a Piece of Bread and Cheeſe, and commonly 
drink à Pint of ſtrong Beer or Ale each Man, in Part df 
a Quart which we allow them a Da ; and this they 
punctually N a do, eſpecially in Wheat Harveſt, be. 
cauſe at this Time they are obliged to work in Haryeſt _ 
the hardeſt and longeſt, and therefore more than ordi- 
 kavily covet this Sort of Refreſhment,” as well to cafe their 
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Backs from their ſtooping reaping Labour, as to. refreſh 
their Bodies by thus eating and drinking. And as to the 
Management of this Cheeſe Diet, I have to obſerve, that 
ſome of our Farmers think it no loſt Time to ride to 
Baldoci- Fair, which lies about five Miles from Gaddef- 
den, and is held on the 24th Day of February, there to buy 
' Leicefter or Warwickſhire Cheeſe for Harveſt and other 
Times, becauſe we imagine we buy it here mich cheaper 
than at any Country Shops. But to fave. the Cheeſe- 
penny in another Shape, ſome'Yeomen and Farmers are 
0 frugal as to keep the thick ſtrong Cheſbire. Cheeſe, as well 


thin Cheeſe in their Houſes for wing the Cheſhire at Sup- 


per, and the thin at other Times: herefore as Cheeſe 
is eat at almoſt every Meal in Harveſt- time, it concerns 
a Yeoman or Farmer to keep by them or buy old, and 
wor new Cheeſe ; for though new Cheeſe, perhaps, may 

e bought for a Half-penny or more a Pound leſs than 


as ol 4 5 GE le 
1 9 Peſſet, the Hertfordſhire Tay.— THIS 
is very commonly done for Supper, and but ſeldom for 
z. becauſe, for the latter, we ſend into the Field 
either Broth made from Yeſterday's Meat crum'd with 

Bread, or Milk- 5 with Bread; but for Supper, we 
often give the Harveſt- men a Poſſet crum'd with Bread, 
made in this plain Manner: The Maid- ſervant boils new 
Milk, and when it is ſo done, ſhe puts about a Pint of 
it into each Man's wooden Diſh, and immediately adds 
a quarter of a Pint of ſtale ftrong Beer, ſome coarſe Sugar 
and crumbled-Bread, which turns the Milk into a Poflet, 
and er the Men a palatable Supper; but if our Coun- 

try Houſewife has a Mind to make a better Poſſet ſhe 
may: — Take a Quart of new Milk, and mix it with a 
Pint of Ale, the Yolks of eight Eggs, and the Whites of 
four, which when beaten. muſt be put in the Milk and 
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le ſome Sort of it will go away near as foon again 


the while it is on the Fite till it is thick {but it muſt not 
| boil) and it's done for eating; but if (you. will have the 
Foſſet richer, uſe Cream inſtead of Milk. Or to make a 
_  Sack-pofſet : — Take a Qua "of Milk r Cream, boil it 
With Sugar, Mace, and; Nutmeg; then take half a Pint 
of Sack, and half a Pint of Ale, and boil. theſe well to- 


| | gether with Sugar; then put your Milk or Cream to 
Jour Sack and Ale in a Baſon, cover it with 3 ot 
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Diſh, and ſet it two or three Hours by a Fire before you. 
eat it. Or you may bake a Sack-poſlet thus: Beat eight 
Egg and ftrain them into a Quart of Milk or Cream, 
ſeaſon them with Nutmeg and Sugar, then put to them 
a Pint of Sack, ſtir them together and put them into a 
" Baſon, and fet it in the Oven no hotter than for a 
Cuſtard ; let it ſtand two Hours, —Or, grate three Penny 
Naples-Biſkets, and boil them with Nutmeg and Sugar 
in a Quart of Milk or Cream ; then OOO of Sack 
and put it into a Baſon, and on that pour your boiled 
Cream by a high Fall, when after a little time ſtanding it 
may be eaten, But for an ordinary Sack- poſſet Sir 
Kenelm Digby ſays, boil a Pint of Milk, and as ſoon as 
it boils take it off, and let it cool a little, for by fo doing, 
ſays he, the Curd will be the tenderer; then pour it into 
a Pot, wherein are two Spoonfuls of Sack and of Ale, 
ſugar it, and let it ſtand by a Fire-fide till you eat it. 

To make Wigs for Harveſl- men the Hertfordſhire Way. 
Our Way is to make uſe of no Butter, becauſe we can- 
not well fpare it from Market; and therefore we: uſe 
only a little Cream put among new Milk, which ſerves 

inſtead of Butter; neither do we uſe any Eggs, becauſe 
this is rather too 1 wherefore we mix only the warm 
Milk with ſome Flower, Ale, Veaſt, Carraway- ſeed, 
Sugar and Salt, and knead it into a Paſte or Dough, which, 
after it has ſtood to ferment and riſe, we. make into 
Wigs, without colouring them with Volks of .as the 
uſual Way is; neither do we put them into Tin Pins, 
but ſet 750 0 on a Peal, and lay them to bake at the 
Oven's Mouth (as we do our common Dough-cakes) for 
about half an Hour; and this we generally do about fax 
o' Clock in the Evening, that they may be hot againſt the 
Men come home to Supper from reaping, when we tols 
one of theſe large Wigs to each Man for his dipping it 
in a Bowl of Ale, which ſerves for an agreeable cooling up- 
with Cheeſe or other Things. Thus, as we think theſe 
deer: of plain Wigs are a cheap and pleaſant Food to our 
Workmen, our frugal Houſewives generally make ſome 
of them twice a Week, ſometimes. alone, and ſometimes 
they bake them when they bake Bread; 4o that the Farm- 
Houſe. is ſeldom without ſome of theſe Wigs, or, Se: 
or Plumb Cake all Harveſt; for the making of which 
wage: wk Directions by and bye, after I have ſhewed 
our Houſewives to ticher Wigs, if they think — 


pond m= 3.9; 
Take half a Peck of Flower, and mix it with an 
Egg-ſhell full 'of Carraway Seeds, and half a Pound of 
Sugar; then melt twelve Ounces of Butter in a Pint 
of warm Milk, and with three Parts of a Pint of Ale- 
Yeaſt knead all together into a Paſte, and after it has 
lain to ferment and ſwell, make it into Wigs and bake 
them,—Or, Take three Quarters of a Pound of Butter, 
and mix it with a Pottle of fine Flower, and half a Pound 
of Sugar, Nutmeg, Mace, and grated Ginger, four beaten 

Eggs and half a Pint of Ale Yeaſt, with a litle Canary, 
if you pleaſe: Theſe mix with a little warm Milk, and 
knead the whole into a light Dough, to ſtand about half 
an Hour before a Fire to ferment and ſwell ; then juſt 
before they go into the Oven, waſh the Wigs over with 

beaten Volks of Eggs; if the Oven is quick in Fire, they 
will be baked in an Hour on Tin Plates. 

A common Country Baker's Way of making Wigs, —T ns 
Baker lived about a Day's Journey from London, in the 
Dunſtable Road, where he made Wigs as well as Loaves 
of Bread for Sale: Now it was this Baker's Method to 
uſe Milk-porridge as one of his chief Ingredients in the 
making of Wigs (ſaying, he thought it help'd to make 
them whiter, Rollover, ſweeter, and more ſubſtantial, 

than when Milk only is employed for this Purpoſe) with 

Flower, Ale- yeaſt, ſome Sugar, and Carraway-ſeeds ; but 
you muſt know that the Milk-porridge he thus made uſe 
of, was from the fineſt of Oatmeal, as it came from 

Braetch-Mill at Luton in Bedfordſhire, where it was 
ground almoſt as fine as Flower. * e e 
To make a Hertfordſhire Seed-cale for e men. — 
Tris Cake is made much after the fame Manner as 
. Wigs are made, by ſtirring Flower, Yeaſt, Milk mix'd 
with ſome Cream, Sugar, and Carraway- ſeeds, which, after 

being kneaded and fermented, is baked in a round, 
deep, earthen or tin Pan, on a Hearth, or at the Oven's 
Mouth, and ſerves for Beaver Victuals upon a Change; 
tat is to ſay, it is ſent into the Field about four of the 
Clock in the Afternoon with ſome Cheeſe, for the Har- 
veſt - men to eat this Cake dry with, or to dip it in Ale; 
and ſometimes it ſerves for Supper Victuals, as alſo for 
entertaining 'a Neighbour or 3 with a Cup of 
Ale j ſo chat a good houſewifely Farmer's Wife is ſel-⸗ 
dom without this Cake or Wig, or Plumb- cake, eſpecially 

in Harveſt- time, and thinks 'this seed cite good enough ö 
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for theſe Purpoſes without Eggs or Butter, though ſome 
of the abler Sort add Hogs-lard or Butter — it 
better. In either Form it is a very agreeable Repaſt, 
when every Harveſt- man is allowed a wooden Diſh of 
Ale to ſop a Piece of this in, as a cooling Beaver or Supper, 
after hard Labour in hot Weather. Others of our Coun- 
try Houſewives make uſe of a Tin Hoop, and laying 
doubled brown Paper at the Bottom of it-well flower'd 
they put the Paſte into it, and when it is out of the Oven 
they unſcrew a Pin, and the Hoop parts free of the Cake. 
But, for a Choice of better Sort of Seed-cakes, take the 
following Accounts how to make them. ee 
To make a good Seed- cate.Wokk two Pounds and a 
half of fine Flower, with a Pound and half of freſh But- 
ter, ſeven Eggs, a Tea-cup full of Cream, and three 
Spoonfuls of Ale-yeaſt, into a Paſte, which ſet by a Fire- 


fide to ferment and riſe ; then work in a Quarter of a 5 


Pound of Carraway Comfits ; an Hour ar thereabouts bakes 
it in a butter'd Tin Hoop. Or—Mix three grated Nut- 
megs with ſome beaten Mace, and put it to half a Peck 
of Flower; then take two Pounds of freſh Butter, and 
melt it with two Quarts of hot Cream, andwhen cooled, 
mix it with a Pint of Yeaſt, and a Pound and half of Car- 
raway-ſeeds, and ſome chopt Orange or Lemon Peel; 
knead the whole into a thin Paſte juſt before it goes into 
the Oven, and bake it in leſs than an Hour's Time: Some 
add alittle Sack. 7 c n Ons £2) 
A Hertfordſhire Spice-laaf for Harveſft.— Tr1s Loaf 
is made with Wheat- flower in the Shape of àa common 
Loaf, and for a large Family in the Bigneſs of half a Peck 
one: It muſt have more Veaſt work' d into the Flower 
than is allowed for a Houſhold-Bread Loaf, becauſe it muſt 
be hollowiſh and ſpungy, ſomewhat of the Wig kind ; 
then melt Butter, and knead it into Dough with Sugar and 
Carraway- ſeeds, and bake it not quite ſo long as Bread is. 
This Seed Loaf, like Seed Cake, is to be eaten dry, or in 
Slices dip'd and ſop'd in Ale for Beaver or Supper, or with 
Cheeſe or ſpread Butter, { * 
A Hertfordſhire Plumb-cake for Harvgſi.— THIS Cake 
is made with a Quart of Flower, a Quartern of Currants, 
or half a Pound of Smyrna Raiſins (for we reckon that 
Currants go as far again as theſe Plumbs in a Pudding 
or Cake) a Quartern of Sugar, four Spoonfuls of Yeaſt, 
ſome warm Milk made better by the Addition of 5 little 
. ream, 
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Cream, grated Nutmeg, and ſome Carraway- ſeeds 


and knead theſe into a Paſte, and after it has lain to rife 
at the 


and ferment; make it into a Cake and bake it 


Oven's Mouth, when Bread is baked : Such a Cake fome 


Farmers Wives bake twice a Week, to have one of them 
_ conſtantly by them during the Harveft ; nat only to give 
the Harveſt-men now and then a Slice, but is A Sort 

of Entertainment for a neighbouring Viſiter, as being a 
| Bit with Cheeſe and a Mug of Ale, without Butter, 
becauſe, as I ſaid, this muſt go to Market; about half an 
Hour bakes it. But how to make richer Plumb Cake, the 
following Receit will ſhew. F ed TS 3 
To make a good Currant or Plumb Cake. — V ou may 
with half a Peck of Flower mix one Pound of. melted 
Butter; two Pounds and a half of Currants, a little Salt, 
fome powder'd Cinnamon, Cloves, and w half a 
Pound of white Sugar, Roſe- water and Ale-yeaft ; work 
the Whole well till it ſwells in working, and bake it in a 
Tin ; if you will. you may add Sack. Or—Mix four 
Pounds of Flower with twelve Eggs, a Quarter of a Pint 
of Cream, a Pound and half of Butter, and two powder'd 
Nutmegs; mix the Butter cold, and do not waſh but rub 
the Currants dry; to theſe add two Pounds of Loaf 
Sugar, half a Gill of Sack, and ſome Roſe-water; knead 
it well, and bake it half an Hour.— Or rub half a Pound 


of Butter into half a Peck of Flower; this done, boil 


half a Pound of Butter with Cream, let it be luke- warm; 
then mix with it powder'd Mace, Nutmegs, and half 
a Pound of fine Sugar: The whole being mingled toge- 
ther, 1 to it half a Pint of Ale-yeaft, four or five Egge, 
or half a Pint of Sack, and one Pound of Currants; 
this being kneated, let it lie by a Fire-ſide till it riſes, and 
bake it in a Tin H . Zut if any one wants to make a 
richer Plumb- cake than any of theſe, he may Mix fix 
Pounds of Currants with ſeven Pounds of Flower, pow- 
- der'd Cloves, Mace, and Cinnamon, candied Lemon- peel 
2 Quart of Ale-yeaſt, Whites of Eggs, and a Pound o 
Butter melted in a Quart of Cream, with two Pounds of 
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The Benefit. of ſaving tbe Fat of | boiled, roaſted, or 
5 baked Meats, 
1 ; «SS Lon 46% 4 at 9? . . 
THIS I take to be one of the beſt Pieces of Houſe- 
X ' wifery belonging to a Farmer's, Yeoman's, or Gen- 
tleman's Family ; becauſe it is in a large Family attended 
with conſiderable Profit, when Bacon or pickled Pork, 
falt Beef, or any Sort of freſh Meat is boiled, roaſted or 
| baked; and the Fat is in Quantity enough to be ſcum'd off 
and ſaved: Wherefore ſhe that does not this, but ſuffers 
ſuch Fat with the Pot - liquor to be given to Hogs or Dogs, 
is a forry Houſewife indeed; and yet as great a Fault as 
— . if they give 
themſelves the Trouble of ſcumming and ſaving it once, 
fome of the worſer Sort are apt to neglect it twice; 
but a good Houſewife will be ſure to let little or none 
of ſuch Fat be ſpoiled, becauſe a Mixture of ſuch Fats 
will, if not uſed at Home, fell to the Tallow-chandler for 


Av 4 


_ Two-pence Half-penny or Three-pence a Pound: But 


when the Fat of roaſted or baked Meats is ſaved and try'd 
up, that is to ſay, when it is boil'd, ſcum'd, and after it 

is ſettled cold in a glazed earthen Pot, and the Jelly Proſs 
taken from the pure hard Fat, it will then keep feveral 
Months found and ſweet, fit to make good 'Pye-cruft, 
fry Pancakes, and be otherwiſe very ſerviceable: in the 
Kitchen. And the clearer the Fat is poured off from its 

watry dreggy Parts, the longer it keeps found ; and for 
its better coming out of: ſuch a glazed Pot, it ſhould be 
juſt rinced with Water as the Fat goes into it: Others, 
when 'the Fat is cold, pour half a Pint or more of cold 


Water on its Top, for that by this the Fat will the eaſier 
come looſely out, and if ſhifted now and then with freſh 


Water, it will be preſerved ſweet ſome Time. The Fats 
from only 'boiled — or pickled Pork are ſoft Fats of 
the worſer Sort, yet may ſerve, when try'd up to 
fry Pancakes, or make ordinary Pye-cruft for Farmers 
Servants and poor Mens Families ; but theſe are im- 
proved when try d up with the Fat of ſalt Beef, or freſh 
roaſted, baked, or Meats; however, at worſt, theſe 


Fats will ſerve for greafing Cart - Wheels, preſerving White- 


leather Harneſs, and making Candles for country Vil- 
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Of ſaving tie. beft' Fas of u Porter er Bacon Hog, © | 
IW we try or dry up the pure ut Part of a Porker or 


a Bacon Hog, which tue call anos Saam. —-Ix a Day 
or two after the Hog is killed, we generally try or dry up 


the, Fat of it, and begin with! tearing off the ſkinny 


= Part of the Flair, and cutting off the-coarſe Ends of it, for 


then there will remain nothing but the pure lardy fat Part. 


This we cut into Bits a little bigger than Dice, and put 


them into a metal Pot, to heat over a gentle Fire to melt 
by Degrees; and as it melts we take it off the Fire, and 
thus we ſerye it ſeveral times, to drain away the Fat 
through a pewter or earthen Cullender, by keeping back 
the groſs Part with a braſs or other Ladle; and when the 
remaining Fat becomes ſomewhat dryiſh, we put the 


Whole into a Cullender, to ſqueeze out the liquid Part, 


1 E 


queezing ſeveral times, 
A good Houſe- 


and thus renew the melting and 
till no more Fat can be forced out. 


wife commonly lets a. ſprig (two or three) of Roſemary 


be amongſt the Fat in melting, for giving the Lard an 


_ agreeable. Flayour, 


How we try or dry up the offald fat Part à Porter or 
Bacon E- War T cal Yo Gad Furt of a Hog is, 
ficſt, the Kell or Caul; ſecondly, the Ends of the Flair; 
thirdly, the Fat of the Guts. If the Caul be that of a 
Porker, it is but ſmall enough to put over and cover 


the Haſlet, that is to be roaſted or baked, for preventing 

the lean Meat being ſcorched or dried too much, and for 
keeping the Herbs in their Place: But if it is that of a 
Bacon Hog, the Caul is generally large enough to uſe 
Part of it for this Purpoſe, and Part to melt or dry up 
for keeping Fat. Or if none of it is employed this Way, 


the Whole is cut into little Bits and melted down. Se- 


condly, As the Ends of the Flair conſiſt of a coarſe bloody 


Fat, we generally cut them. off from the better Fat, and 
melt them with the Caul Fat. And, thirdly, We do 
the ſame with the thickeſt End of the Belly- piece of a 
large Porker, or Bacon Hog; with this Difference, that 
as this Fat is of a kernelly and harder Nature than the 
other two Sorts, we cut it ſmaller. This done, we melt 
theſe laſt three Fats in a Pot or Kettle, over a gentle Fire, 


and as it melts we ſqueeze and preſs it out thro' a Cullen- 


deer 
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( | 
der by Degrees, till nothing is left but the dry dreggy Part 
which we call Crinklings, that are commonly eaten by our” 
Plowmen and other Servants, with only a little Salt ftrew'd 
over them. Now theſe three offald Sorts of Fat, ſo melted 
together, we keep in a glazed earthen Pot, by itſelf, for 
preſent Occaſions, to fry Pancakes, make Pye-cruſt, and 

uſing it on ſome other culinary Accounts, becauſe this 
Sort of Fat will not keep ſo long ſweet, nor is it ſo white 
and palatable as the more pure flair fat Part is; but as to 
the Gut Fat, we generally melt it by itſelf, and fave it 
for greaſing our Waggon and Cart Wheels, for if this was 
melted with better Fat, it would taint it, becauſe it retains 
the ſtrong Scent of the dungy Guts. r he) 
Hi to preſerve Hogſlard or Seam freſh. — As I faid, 
we ſeldom. do any thing elſe, for preſerving our Lard ſweet, 
than to- boil it with a little Roſemary, and ſqueeze. out 
the pure from the groſs Part: But there is an old Receit, 
that ſays, to preſerve Lard ſweet and freſh for ſome Time, 
it ſhould be boiled up with a little old Verjuice, till all the 
Verjuice is waſted in boiling ; then put it into a glazed 
earthen Pot, or into a Hog's Bladder, and keep it in a dry 
Place, and it will remain untainted from Muſtineſs, or 
any other ill Scent,” ſome Years; for if Lard is kept in a 
damp Cellar it will grow rank, and if too much in the 
Sun, the ſame: Therefore keep it in a dry Room. Others, 
inſtead of Roſemary, boil a few Bay Leaves among the 
Lard, to give it an ger Flavour. A Pint of Ver- 
Juice is but enough to boil with ſix Pounds of Lard, till it 
is waſted, according to the Opinion of ſome, but I think a 
leſſer Quantity of that Liquor may ſerve. Moſt: of the 
. Hogſlard that is fold in London, is ſent out of the Coun- 
try in Hogs Bladders, becauſe it is the lighteſt, ſafeſt, and 
cheapeſt Carriage, elſe it would be ſent in glazed earthen 
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f making Sauſages. 


Vt prepare Guts ur Skins for filling thim49 
H mate Sauſages, —SAUSAGES are generally made wich 
Sheeps Guts, and to prepare them right is the chiefeſt 
Part of the Buſineſs: Many Authors have wrote on 


* 
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making Saufapes, but not one of them has told his 
Readers how to prepare Skins for them; which Deficiency 
I here-untertake to ſupply, by giving a plain Account of 
it, as it is now in Practice. Take the freſh Guts of a 
Sheep, and cut them into Fathom or ſix Foot long Pieces 


done of Guts will cut into fix or eight ſuch Pieces; 


ſtroke the Dung out, and put them into Water juſt to 
wet them, then turn them inſide-out, by the Help of a 
Stick ; waſh them, and ſcrape a Piece at a Time as it 
lies on a Table, with the Back of a Knife drawn along 
the inſide Skin thus turned outwards, and it will come 
off in two or three Times ſcraping, and without break- 
ing the Gut, if it be rightly done; and in the ſame 
1 the outward Skin with ſcraping will come off at 


the End of the Gut; then there will only remain the 
middle Skin, that will appear about the Bigneſs of a 


Wheat Straw. And when all the Pieces of the Guts are 
thus ſcraped, cleaned, and prepared, put them into Water 
made juſt lukewarm, for if it is too hot, they are all 
led. Now in this lukewarm Water the Guts muſt 
be waſhed clean; then put them into a glazed earthen 
Pot, with Salt enough ſtrewed over them, and they will 
keep fweet as long as you pleaſe. And that the Skins 
may appear truly fine and clear, put one End to your 
Mouth and blow it, and then you may eaſily perceive 
whether the Gut is entirely free of all outward Skin or 
Fur; for if it is not, it muſt be preſently taken off. 
Hot to prepare Pork Meat for making it into Sauſages, — 
Tux next Thing is to prepare the Meat for filling the 
Skins with it: For this Purpoſe, a fine Hind Loin of Pork 


zs the beſt Part of a Hog, though ſome make uſe of a 


Fore Loin, but the former exceeds; yet there is a Profit 
to be made ſometimes of a Fore Loin, which cannot be 
done with the Hind Loin, and that is, when Sauſages 


are made in a Town where Gentry live, they ſometimes 


beſpeak and buy the Bones of a Fore Loin to broil, and 
then there is the more Meat left on them, becauſe for 
theſe they generally give an extraordinary Price, as the 
ſweeteſt Meat lies next to the Bones, and eat ſomewhat 


like that of a Spare-rib; otherwiſe the Fleſh is cut quite 
off from the Bones, as clean as can be well done, T 
Meat, thus taken off the Bones, muſt be cut into 


little Bits, and chopt as ſmall as poſſible, till a whole 


= 
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Skin, for the Skin muſt be firſt taken off the Loin; and 
While it is chopping, four or five Spoonfuls of Water 
muſt be now and then mix'd among the Meat, for this 
will cauſe it to chop the better, increaſe its Gravey, , 
make the Sauſages eat the more pleaſant, and if 

they are to be fold, will add to their Weight. A Secret 
never 855 imparted by any Author whatſoever, in the 
exact Method this is done; and is of ſuch Import- 
ance, as occalioned a Perſon to give out ſelling Sau- 


ages, merely for want of knowing this Piece of good 


anagement. . | 
How a Perſon ſet uþ to ſell Sauſages in a Market Town 
in Bedfordſhire, and' broke for want of knowing how to 
ate them in a right Manner. — ONE, that was a thorou 
aſter of this Buſineſs in this Town, made great Quan- 
tities of Sauſages, which he not only ſold in the Market 
Town he lived in, but carry'd many to other Places for 
publick Sale; and as he ſold theſe, with Pyes, and Tarts, 
and other Paſtry Ware, he got Money apace, and lived 
in ſuch a Manner, as tempted one of his Neighbours to 
endeavour the ſame. Accqrdingly this Perſon began to 


make Sauſages, but not knowing how to mix Water with 


the Meat in chopping, ſoon gave over his new Employ, 
becauſe his Sauſages eat dryer, harſher, and were not 
near ſo good as the old Sandard's were. There 7 


deed many Receits how to make Sauſages: One in parti- 


cular ſays— The Fillet Part of a young Hog chopt very 
ſmall, and mixt in the Proportion of half a Pound of Fat 
to two Pounds of Lean, ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt, and 
Nutmeg, and grated Bread added to it, will make Sau- 
ſages, if the Meat is ſtuffed into the Guts, with Salt and 

ater ; but no Mention is made of what Sort of Guts, 
nor how they are to be prepared, nor how to mix the 
Water with the Meat in chopping, and therefore is an im- 


perſect one, for Meat cannot be chopt full ſmall without 


watering it in chopping, and if it be beat much to ſup- 
' ply watering, the Meat will be dryer and eat worſe. _ 
5 to make compleat Sauſages fon Sale, or for a pri- 
vate Family. —— Tre Meat being prepared 'as before 
mentioned, as it lies on the chopping Block, we grate 


' White Bread as ſmall as poffible, and ſprinkle over it; 


which, when mixed, hollows the Meat, makes it go the 
further, weighs more, and makes the Sauſages eat the 
pleaſanter. Half a Pound of _ grated Bread — 


e Be 
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for one Loin of Pork; then beat Black Pepper and 
Jamaica Pepper, as much of the one as the other, and 
mix them with Salt, which ſprinkle over the Meat and 
Bread, and mix them well with the chopping Knife: 
Then chop green Sage very ſmall, and mix this like- 
wiſe with the Meat, though ſome dry it and rub its 
Powder in, but in this Manner the Sage is apt to loſe 
ſome of its Virtue; therefore Sage is kept dry in its 
Leaves in Winter, and chopt as the green Sage is, by 
which Means the Sage will make an agreeable green ſpotted 
Appearance through the Gut when filled. The Maſs 
of Meat being thus all got ready, take an Inftrument, 
Which we call a Tin Fill-Bowl, made hollow and in the 
Shape of a Syringe, only wider at Top and narrower at 
Bottom, about four Inches in Length, an Inch and half 
wide at Top, and three Quarters of an Inch wide at 
Bottom. This being filled with the chopt Meat, and 
the little End put into the Gut, the Meat is forced into 
it by a Finger puſbing it down; and when a Pound of 
it is thruſt thus into a Fathom-long Piece of Gut, and 
made all alike round, at every fix Inches in Length 
Link is twiſted off, and a Sauſage compleated. — Thus, 
Sauſages may be made in a good and cheap Manner for 
'a Gentleman's, Yeoman's, and Farmer's Family, clear 
of that extraordinary Expence that ſome Receits may 
lead People into; as when White-wine, Eggs, Oiſters, 
and other chargeable Ingredients are made uſe of: There- 
fore, thoſe Receits that direct the making of Sauſages in 
a plain, palatable, and wholeſome Way, muſt be the beſt 


. fora private Family's Uſe, as this which directs To chop 


à Leg of Pork very ſmall, and mix it with a ſufficient 
Quantity of * * hard Fat, ſome Jamaica Pepper, Black 
Pepper, Salt, Marjoram, and Sage, all cut and minced 

2 which being put into Sheeps or Hogs Guts, makes 
Sauſages. 3 TIS e e 

D make Sauſages as good as thoſe from Bologna, ac- 
' cordrng to the ra: in The Way to + Wealth. — TAk R, 
ſays this Author, the Fillets of young Porkers, three Parts 
| lean, and one Fat, to the Weight of five and twenty 
Pounds; ſeaſon it well in the ſmall ſhredding, and beat it 
in a Mortar with Pepper and Salt, a little grated Nut- 


meg, and a Pint of White-wine mixt with a Pint of 
Hlog's Blood; then ſtir and beat it all together, till it is 


very ſmall; add a few ſweet Herbs, chops ſmall. and 


c 
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Bruiſed, as Pennyroyal, Sweet Marjoram, and Winter 


Savory; then with a Whalebone Bow open the Mouths. 
of the Guts you are to fill with this Meat, and thruſt 
it leiſurely down with a clean Napkin, leſt, forcing it 


-with your Hands, you break the Gut. Make Diviſions 


of what Length you think convenient, tying them with 


fine Thread, and dry them in the Air two or three Days if 


it be clear and the Wind briſk, then hang them in Rows 
at a little Diſtance one from the other in your Smoak. 
Loft, and when they are well dried, rub off the Duſt 
they have contracted with a clean Cloth; anoint them 
over with ſweet Oil, and cover them with a dry earthen 


| Veſſel; and, either roaſted or boiled, they will equal thoſe 


ſo much boaſted af from this City in Itah.— Or make 
uſe of the Gammon Part of a Bacon Hog, which ſhred 
ſmall with a like Quantity of Lard and ſweet. Herbs as 


above; work it with Red-wine and the Volks of Eggs, 


till it becomes a Paſte fit to be put into Skins, ſo that 
the Sauſages ought to be as thick as a Child's Wriſt'; 
then hang them up in a Chimney, and when ſufficiently 
dried, they are ready to be eaten with Vinegar and Oil. 
But to make theſe Bologna Sauſages keep long, mix as 
much Fat as Lean of a Porker, and then add to it Clovesg, 
Pepper, Mace, Salt, Parſley, and Sage, all ſhred ſmall 


into a Paſte, and fill the biggeſt Guts of a Sheep, or in- 


ſtead thereof the Guts of an Ox; then hang the Sau- 
fages in a dry Place not too near the Fire, and they will 


keep a Twelve-month round; their uſual Size is a Foot 
long, and ſhould be boiled juſt before eating. —Or Bo 


Sauſages may be made with the Lean of Beef, whereof 
the Buttock Part is beſt, and if chopt with ſome Bacon 
Fat, and ſome Beef Suet, with Pepper, Cloves, Mace, 


and a little Salt-petre and Bay-falt, -into- a Paſte Con- 


ſiſtence, it will be fit to fill large Skins with; ſome add 


the Powder of a few dried Bay Leaves: then dry them 


in or near a Chimnexßd. F i 
Jo maky: Sauſages without Stins.TAkx the Leg of a 


young Porker, and cut all the Lean free. of Skin and 


trings; then take two Pound of Beef Suet, and ſhred it 


mall; this done, chop Sage and Onion, and mix them 


with Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg; all Which Ingre- 


«dients- muſt be cut and minced ſmall; and when minced 


poſt into a Paſte: Now: this-Paſte — | 
G ip ept 


ſmall enough, add the Volks of two or three Eggs, and 
| ＋ 


kept ſweet a Fortnight, and when uſed, it muſt be eut 
= the Shape of Sauſages and fry'd.—-Or take the Re- 
ceit with this Variation; make ufe of a Leg of Pork of 
a ſmall Size, two Pounds of Suet from an Ox, two Hand- 
fuls of Sage, the Crumb of a two-penny Loaf grated, 
Vult and Pepper to your Taſte, and chop all pretty ſmall to- 
oe" but, in the firſt Place, be fure to cut out all 
in and Griſtles, and when all is well mixed together, 


e in 
po Time, they may —— 


Lan thereof into Slices, and; ſpread it over the: Bottom 
af a Diſh; then take the Fat off the Chine, and eut it in 
the very ſame Manner, and. ſpreadit upon the Lean z\then 


cut 


* 
R 
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cut more Lean, and ſpread. it upon the Fat; and thus 
one Lean, upon another Fat, till your Quantity of Pork is 
ſhred, obſerving to begin, and end with the Lean; then, 
with - a ſharp ſharp Knife cut it through and through div ö 
Ways, and mix it all well together; then take Store. d 
Sage, and ſhred it exceeding ſmall, and mix it with the 
Eleſh ; may: ty it a E and. 
Salt, uts e as not. 
cut ag as for Puddin bull b blow them well to 
make the Meat flip, and them ; ; Which done, take. 
Thread, and with it divide them into ſeveral Links as 
— pleaſe, then hang them up in the Corner of ſome 
y. clean ſwept, where they ma — 1 take 2 Air woe, | 
the "Eire, and let them dry there at l a ye | 
any be eaten; and when they are un up, 
e or broiled on a Gridiron, or elſe dar 
t a Ca 
Rabiſha's ale to make Sauſages of Pork, er with * 
Held e a Fowl or Rabbit —T a. Pork, but not as much 
Fat-as Lean, mince them Nr together; then 
* Part of the Flair of Pork in Bits about the Bigneſa 
of the. 2 Sa Finger, ſeaſon it with minced Sage, good 
Store yy pper. and Salt, ſome Cloves and Mace; then 
take ſmall Sheeps Guts and cleanſe them, ſo fill them 
with your Fand always putting ſome of the Pieces of 
Flair, between the minced; you may ſprinkle a little Wine 
on the Top of your Sauſage. Meat, and it will fill the 
better, I haye made (ſays he) rich Sauſages of Capons 
and Rabbits Fleſb, and could ſhew a. Receit for: it; but 
allow, that no Fleſh. cats ſo ſavoury. in a Sauſage as Pork, 
| by. reaſon. Sage and Pepper are not ſo ſuitable. to the other 
two Sorts. - ie up DO OY Y and. E ren | 
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of noi Black a White Hay Pudings... 


Frog ta. bn re Shins for. filing them: to mats Black 
— oy e repare theſe. in a ſweet 
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is Water into it, for driving 3 ee out all the 
„ and is what muſt be nicely done, till the Gut is 
clean emptied, and diſcharged of all the Filth; then we 


turn it inſide- out, and waſh it thorou cr two or 


three Times; at laſt we ſcour all the Guts well with 


Salt, and put them into a Tub of cold Water, where 


are to lie twelve Hours, and then this firſt Water is 
thrown away, and freſh put in its room, and fo 


: 6 every twelve ours, for three'or four Days e 5 


or better, if it be ſo done a whole Week. 

©: How to prepare Meat for filling Skins with it to 1. 
Black Hogs Puddings.—As ſoon as the Hog is ſtuck by 
the "Butcher, the ſhould de catched in a glazed 


- . earthen Pot, ſome Salt firſt put into it, and ſtirred about all 


the white with a wooden Paddle. When you have thus got 
the Blood, the Salt will preſerve it ſweet without clotting a 
Week together in Winter; then get ready a Compoſition 
of Meat r filling) our prepared Hogs Guts with it. And 
to do it, doil who hole Oatmeal, -or what we call Grouts, 
in Water only, a wallop or two, and immediately take it 


off the Fire, for a Sack Oatmeal and Water into 


an earthen glazed Pot or Pan, wherein ſome Salt is firſt 
put; here let it lie Al Night to harden ;' next Morning 
mix as much Blood with the Oatmeal as will colour it, 
and add to it ſome crumbled Bread, Pennyroyal, 
and Onion cut ſmall, with ſome chopt Bits of Hogs 
hard Fat. Theſe being all well mixed together, begin to 
fill a Gut a Yard long, with the fame Tin Fill-Bowl In- 


ſttrument that you did the Sauſages with, and when it is | 


about three Parts filled, and ſqueezed all of a Thickneſs, 
tie each" Gut fo filled at each End with Thrum- thread; 
and while Water is boiling, put theſe Puddings into it, 
and boil them till they become dark colour'd and tender, 
_ will be in about an Hour's Time; then take 
them out of the Water, and while they are hot, twiſt 
them into Links, ready to be dreſſed, by either broiling 
or frying- them. Thus Black Hogs, Puddings -may be 
made in ee of beſt houſewifely Manner for 'Cheap- 


neſs, and yet good enough for a Farmer's Family, or 
for Sale: Not but that there are ſeveral other Ways to 

make Black Hogs" Puddings, according to different Re- 

ceits. One whereof ſays — Grind Oatmeal a little, and 


* to every Quart 97 it" the Inſide of a half-penny 
f grated, which Yes gia are to lie ſoaking 
1 Wh 
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1 Milk twelve Hours, and after that twelve Hours mote 
in warm'd Hog's Blood; then mix chopt Fat with Penny- 
royal and Winter Savory, and ſtir the whole together 
with ſprinkled Salt. The Meat thus made, it ſays, Guts 
are to be filled with it, and when tied up in 17 — 
they muſt be boiled and hung up near a Chimney to 
Another ſays, boil a Haſlet in about five Gallons of 
ter till tender, then ftrain out the Liquor, and while It 
is boiling, put in a Peck of whole Oatmeal, which is to 
boil but fifteen Minutes: Then let the Grouts and Water 
ſtand cover'd in a+ Pot about fix Hours, and with half 
the Oatmeal mix Thyme, Pennyroyal, Parfley, Cloves, 
Mace, and Salt, all minced ſmall with a Quart of Hogs 
Blood and ſome Hogs Fat of the Flair cut into Dice 
Bits; which put into the Guts, till every Gut is three 
Parts of it filled, and then put the Puddings into boiling 
Water to boil thirty Minutes, pricking them now an 
then to prevent their burſting ; when boiled, lay them 
on clean Straw, and with the reſt of the W m * 
White Hogs Puddings. Another ſays, beat 
Cream, and as much Sheeps Blood, with ten 708 
done, ſtir into it grated Bread and Oatmeal og Chg ? Bro 
each a' like Quantity 3. then with powdered Cloves, Mace, 
Nu meg, -Marjoram, Lemon, * 1 ing | 
Salt, make a Mixture, and when all is mixed 
Guts, and boil' them directly. Another fays 801 he 
Liver of a Hog till it is'enough, and bruiſe itn in a Mortar 
with half the Ovantity of Hogs Fat cut ſmall ; mix theſe 
with Hog's, 9 or Sheep's Blood, Salt, Pennyro 
butter'd elke of E 7 ſome Spice, and ſome Oatme: 
Grouts juſt cut in the Mill, after being firſt ſoaked twenty 
Hours in Water : When all theſe are "brought into à re- 
quiſite Conſiſtence, put it into the Guts, tie them up, 
and boil them in a Kettle of Water with Hay at 9 5 4 
25 when ſweld enough, dry them on Hay. 

- How to 2 tins for making White Hogs Puddings.— — 
As the ol Variety of Viands enlarges the Ap tite, 
our Country ſewife may make White Hogs Puddi 

As well as lack ones; and indeed, it is the more ne- 

ceſfary fo to do, where Perſons have an Averſion to the 
eating of Blood, as many have. Good wholeſome White 
Hogs Puddings may be eaten with Pleaſure, with a very 
Hetle Trouble of cooking them, for on a "Gbidiron they 
oy PEO But to make theſe —_——_ ; 


e ae —.— 


ars with a frugal. Manager, as follows, 

8 I py after the Dung is waſhed out of 

a hen wel with Salt, then turn them once a 

Day them twice a. Day in Spring Water 

| Dore wie en ſoak out all the Tincture of the 
m white. 251 is true, * many 

bd or twp. ut. ſcour, waſh, and. fill the 

952 Th . ates they are begun with 3 how- 


This 4 Sort of fluttiſh, Proceeding, 
Che is * wa Wie thorouglvy white and ſweet, 
8 15 cannot, be 
.t, frehare, 1 er for glu Shins, to make Win 
ings. — THis, Receit as well, as my firſt 
ack Hogs e are genuine Sorts, 5 


Io, 2 Uſe of a Co Fami Ys, or for common 
| 8 they, are compoſed. of cheap, ſweet, and 
ienta; 1 Þ. Bur poſe, et our Coun- 

ne & Ts ot "Parile of Grouts or 


Bn * hit Sugar, half a 


um -penny; white 
4 Found 845 s Fat chopt; 


hre | — | 
Oatmeal mull, "boiled, over Night, in as Ie 
2 r ar. will juſk ſuffice, and this LOU for. a. Quarter, of 
4 442 and 12 Morning it Wh by, in 8 — f 
rd, nox too ſoft. Next Morning the 


| eſe hy hy ery with cold. new ai nd om 
79 5 * in Powder, into a. Pudding 
g. gut it into * peeps . Hogs, Guts, after. the ſame 


er s was Sauſages of 8 ph auger 
| obſe for thele me ite Puddings we make uſe 
only AY Ns Gur 


they were of. the A 
e up 3 55 the {the . 


Gut in wy them in. Yard- Pieces, 
K ters of ot Dn moſt, =D 
— 0 Gs Putin: and as they, boil, 
85. e ork oy by Kobe 
pricked, with, a | 


done, ta 
15 0 5 
inge are full 
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ſingly on a Table. Thus the Proceſy of this: Receit! is 
finiſhed: under a plain Preparation, free of thoſe coſtly 
Compoſitions with which ſeveral Receits to make white, 
Hog Puddings are ſtuffed, as may appear by the ſallom- 
ing Accounts of them, uiz. Mix ſome. of the fineſt 
whiteſt Crumb of Bread with a little Flower, Mace, and 
Nutmeg ; ſteep theſe in Milk ta become n pappy Con- 
ſiſtence: This done, add four Qunces of Currants, and as 
much Almonds, Marrow, and; Sugar, which beat and: 
they mall mix together for filling Guts with it; 
uſt be boiled. and the Puddings afterwrarda kept in 
a dry Place till uſed, — Another Receit. direcis to make 
uſe of twelve or more Eggs, and half; the Whites, which 
ate to be beat up, and when a Quart of Cream boils, 
ſtir in the Eggs on a gentle Fire ; Pere. es 
when the Cream is. — a Hound of; pred Bred and 
Nutmegs, two Pounds of chopt Suet, and: half 8 
of ſweet Almonds minced and beat ſine with O i 
Roſe Water, Salt and Sugar, with which fill the . 
boil them, and prick them as they. bail to keep thera from. 


How to.make white Hugs Puddings by an ancient 00. 
— Grouts in Milk twelve: Hours, then boil a Pint of * 
Cream, and put theſe: Grouts into it, and let them 
here twelve Hours more; then put to this the Volks 
Eggs, a little Pepper, Cloves, Mace, Saffron, QCurrants, 

ugar, Salt, and: ſome Swines Suet, or for want of this, 
Suet; all theſe being prepared according to Art, fill 
the Guts with this Mixture, and: boil the Puddings on a ; 

ntle Fire, and as they abr ag come err = with a 2 

in, or a ſmall Awl, 
when you are to e wg on a Table, firſt. boil — 

alittle, then take them out, and toaſt them hrown before 
a Fire, and fo ſerve them, trimming the Edge af the Diſh | 
either with Salt or Sugar,. But here is no mention made 
how the Hogs Guts are to he prepared, which is a ſtrange 
Deficiency, and ſeems. as if the Authors were, Perſons 
e of | Sally Matter, for; nejther. ancient; nor modern 
e Si and moſt neceſlary Article 
"hm to, make Gut. Puddings wth Heg's Liner, by an ane, 
cient. Author. —TAKE, 1 this Author, the Liver of a 
fat Hug and parboil: it, then, ſhred. it, ſmall, and after- 
m_o beat it in, 4 Mortar till it is vety ſine ; then-mix.it 
ith 8 put ta it . 
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Whites, and the Fes ted Crumb of a half- penny Loaf, 
with good Store of Currants, Dates, Cloves, Mace, Sugar, 
Saffron, and Salt, and the beſt Swines Suet or Beef Suet; 
but Beef Suet is the more wholeſome, and leſs loathing; 
then after it has ſtood a while fill the Guts with it, and 
boil them as before ſhewed : And when you are to ſerve 
them to the Table, firſt boil them a little, and lay them 
on à Gridiron to broil gently, but do not ſcorch them, 
nor in any wiſe break their Skins, which is to be pre- 
vented by often turning and toſſing them on the Gridiron, 
and keeping a flow Firmme . 

© To make Gut Puddings with Hog's Liver, by one new and 
t200 old Receits,—Taks a Pound of Beef Suet, and mince 
it with the Crumb of a two-penny white Loaf ſmall 

enough to paſs through a Cullender; then boil a Pound 
of s Liver, which grate and ſift very fine : This 
done, boil a Quart of Cream with ſome Mace, and grate 
a Nutmeg into it; mix all this with fix Eggs, Currants, 


a little Salt, and Roſe-water, into a Pudding Conſiftence, 


and fill Hogs Guts with it.— This Receit ſeems to me 
to be the laſt ancient one reformed, as being ſomewhat 
better put together in a truer Proportion of Ingredients. 
But to ſhew the Maker of a Hog's Liver Pudding in a more 
particular Manner, I ſhall add the two following old Re- 
ceits, viz.—Boil a Hog's Liver very dry, when cold grate 
it, and take as much grated Manchet as Liver; ſift them 
through a'Cullender, and ſeaſon it with Cloves, Mace, 
Cinnamon, and as much Nut as of all the other; 
half a Pound of Sugar, and a Pound and half of Currants, 
half a Pint of: Roſe-water, two Pounds of Beef Suet 
minced ſmall; eight Eggs, put away the Whites of four; 


temper your Bread and Liver with theſe Eggs, Roſe- 


water, and as much ſweet Cream as will make it ſome- 
thing ſtiff; then cut the ſmall Guts of a Hog about a 
Foot long, fill them about three Quarters full of the afore- 
faid Stuff tie both Ends together, and boil them in a 
Kettle of fair Water, with a Pewter Diſh: under them 
with the Bottom upwards, and it will keep your Puddin 
from breaking; when the Water boils, put in your Pud- 
dings, let them boil ſoftly a Quarter of an Hour, and take 


. them up; and ſo you may keep them in a dry Place a 5 
Meek or more: when you ſpend them, you muſt broil 
them. Fhe other Receit runs thus, viz. Boil a Hog's 


Pirer well, let it be thoroughly cold, then grate it like 
1 ee , 13 


Bread 3 


* 


ot 
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Bread; then take grated Bread, new Milk, the Fat of 
a Hog minced fine, and put it to the Bread and the 
Liver, the more the better, divide it into two Parts, 
take Store of Herbs that are well dried, mince 
them fine, put the Herbs into one Part, with Nutmeg, 
Mace, Pepper, Anniſeed, Roſe - water, Cream and Eggs; 
waſh the Skins, and then fill them up, and let them boil 
enough: To the other Part, put Barberries, ſliced Dates, 
Currants, new Milk and Eggs, and work them as the other. 
To make Hogs Guts Puddings with Hogs Humble. 
AFTER the Hogs Humbles are tender boiled, take ſome 
of the Lights, with the Heart, and all the Fleſh about 
them, picking. them from all the finewy Skins; then 
chop the Meat as ſmall as you can, and put to it a little 
of the Liver very finely ſearſed, ſome grated Nutmeg, 
four or five Volks of Eggs, a Pint of good Cream; two 
or three Spoonfuls of Sack, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, Nut- 
meg, Cinnamon, Carraway. Seeds, a little Roſe - water, 
good Store of Hog's Fat, and ſome Salt; roll it in Rolls 
two Hours before you go to fill them in the Guts, and 

lay the Guts to ſteep in Roſe · water till you fill them. 


„* 


; O to make Chitterlins.— Tx SE, e 3 thay 


414 ſhould be, are pleaſant and hearty Victuals; and that 
they may be ſuch, take the Guts of a Barrow Hog, a 


| Year, or a Year and half old, eſpecially of one well farted | 


with Barley Meal, Oatmeal, or Peaſe ; for theſe Guts 
will eat ſweeter, than if the Beaſt is fed with Beans or a 
ranker Food. In the firſt Place, after the Guts are 
. cleanſed from their Dung, they muſt be turned inſide 
out, and well ſcower'd with Salt; then put them into 
cold Spring Water, and for. three Days together they 
. muſt be ſhifted into freſh Water twice a Day, and turned 
and ſcoured with Salt ſeveral] Times, till they are got 
thoroughly clean and ſweet. This done, the ſmaller Guts 
are generrlly platted or woven together, and tied in a 
Knot at their Ends, in order to keep in their Fat, while 
ow are 8 Then, on a clear Fire, boil both ſmall 
and great Guts four Hours for making them rightly _ : 
* x f e ; ug 
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though ſome boil them only two or three; but this is too 
| ſhort a Time for cauſing ſuch tough Meat to eat ſoft and 
palatable; and if you put ſome Milk into the Water t 
are boiled in, it will add to their Whiteneſs and Sweet! 
Taſte: But ſome, after the Guts are clear'd of their 
Dung, and at their firſt ſcouring with Salt; will with the 
Salt rub them with Sage: Others boil Sage in their Water 
to take off their Hogooz for the Preparation of Chit- 
terlins will prove the Cleanlineſs or Sluttiſhneſs of a Houſe- 


wife, as much as any Meat whatſoever will. 


To male u Obitterlin Pye.— Tunis may be made a de- 
licious Family Pye, if the Chitterlins be duly prepared ae- 
cording to the rogoi Receit; then chop arid mince 

them with ſome offald Meat of the Hog; this done, put 
it into à Paſte laid on the Bottom of a Pan; and on the 
Meat put ſome minced Apples, Currants, Plumbs, 
powder d Coriander and Carraway Seeds, Famaicu Spice, 
und Nutmegs grated; then lay your Cover of Paſte over 
all, and bake it. Others make uſe of no offald Meat, but 
make the Pye with only Chitterlins and the other Ingre- 
dients, and with the Maw or Mugget of the Hog, which 

Mugget being firſt ſkinned and boiled with the Chitter- 

lins, and chopt and made into a Pye with them, will be- 

come a hearty and pleaſant Food for either a Farmer's, a 
' Yeoman's, or a Gentleman's Family. It is true, that in 
Harveſt Time, our Servant Maid is rather too buſy to em- 
| y ſo much of her Time, as Chitterlins require for clean- 
| them; beſides which, the very hot Weather, that ge- 
nerally happens at this Time of the Year, is another Diſ- 

couragement; but at other Times, when the Weather is 
cooler, it is ill e throw away the Guts of a 
ſizeahle Porker or Bacon Hog. e | 
Dy boil, boil, or (fry Chitterlins—Ts another Prepara- 
tion, and the moſt common Way of Dreſſing them of all 
others; uſter they have been ſcoured with and boiled 
the ſeveral Hours before mentioned, they are preſently 


cook'd and made teady for a'Breakfaft, Dinner, or Sup- 


7 . * Wa 
vali — 


per, by boiling them on a Gridiron, or frying them till 
 *they are "brown ; but boiling them is moſt in Uſe with 
| r Wives, and wien they ate — done, they 
ill not eat right, unleſs boiled excecding tender, and eaten 
; with Maſtard, | . 5 5 82 DR 6 hands B c. 1.36 l 
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| of Bacon in general. 


5 28 E neceſſary Uſes of Bacon. Ba com is a fervicealla, 
palatable, profitable, and clean Meat, for a ready Uſe 
in a Country Houſe : Ready I fay, becauſe it requires 
not to be kept in a Cellar, or at any Diftance from = 
Kitchen or < „ but may be had vt ul Times of 
the Year for being cut to broil, fry, boil, or bake; 
and if it is not in the Houſe, it is ready at the nent 
Chandler's Shop. For Bacon is ſo univerſally traded im 
that it may be had at almoſt any Part of the Kingdoms 
and ſo ſerviceable to both Rich 'and Poor, that it faves 
much e dee in Firing, Time, and Trouble, is a very 
palatable Viand, and the more ſo, as it agrees with Fow 
Veal, Pancakes, Beans, c. And it is fo profitable, 
Uke pickled Pork, it faves much in a numerous _— 
by preventing the large Total of a Butcher's Bill; ; 
—— in many Farmers Houſes is the Stay of the Family, | 
Where there is Bread and Bacon enough, there is no Want; 


for theſe ſatiate the keeneſt Appetite in a little Time, will 


bear living on the * of any Meat, with a little C 
of another Sort. In the Northern Parts of England, 
thouſands of Families eat little other Meat than Bacon 3 
and indeed, in the Southern Parts, more than ever live 
on Bacon, or pickled Pork, or on both, fince Trade has 
leſſened, and the Number of Families increaſed. One of 
the biggeſt and ableſt Farmers in our Part of Herifurd- 
Hire his Harveſt- men moſt Part of the Harveſt Time 
with Bacon. Near Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire, a 
Farmer that kept five Horſes, and rented a hundred a 
Year, gave his Servants hardly any other Meat all the 
Vear than Hogs Fleſh and old Mutton. A Hertfor dere 
Yeoman, that occupies his own Eſtate of about a hundreil 
and fifty Pounds a Year, kills five large Bacon Hogs, ant 
five large Porkers in a Year, and now and then an ol 
toothleſs Ewe fatted, which they would for the moſt Part 
make into Pyes; and by the agreeable Sweetneſs of the 
 Hogſflard, the Pyes proved ſo ſhort and pleaſant; that his 
People generally eat them greedily ; for this Yeoman, like 
yo hem rg a Butcher's large Bill. 


rtfordſhire May of curinꝝ Bacon for a provate | 
Way e —— 


4 


| Famih,=Tr1s is the beſt 
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the Bacon is. rightly cured, the Fat will look clear, and 
eat hard and ſweet, and I may aſſuredly add, that it will 
keep longer ſound than any other Sort of Bacon what- 
ſover. For Bacon, we ſeldom kill a Hog under a Year 
old, but many older, till ſome weigh fifty or ſixty Stone, 
for we. cannot have too fat nor too large a Flitch. And, 
that it may be the ſafer and better cured, our Seaſon for 
- Killing is, from Allbollantide to Lady-day, when the Wea- 
ther is generally cool enough for this Purpoſe. In Hert- 
fordſhire we generally ſinge or burn the Hair off our Bacon, 
and when it is ſo done, we hang up the Hog, and let it 
remain hanging all Night; next Morning we cut out the 
whole Chine, two Spare-ribs, two But-pieces, two Blade 


Bones, and two ſhort Ribs, for we leave no more Bone 


in the Flitches than we can help. Then we rub the 
two Flitches of a thirty, or forty, or fifty, or ſixty Stone 
' Hog, with a ſprinkling of Salt on the fleſhy Sides, and 
let them lie ſingly on Boards a Day, or a Day and a Night, 
for cauſing the bloody Juice to drain out of them ; which 
when diſcharged, we employ two Ounces of Salt-petre 
finely powder'd to the Flitches of a thirty ſtone Hog, and 
ſo in Proportion to a larger one: Then we preſentl 
make uſe of a Peck of common Salt, a ſmall Part of whi 
+ we rub the ſkinny Sides with, the reſt on the fleſhy Sides, 
and lay the ſkinny Side of one Flitch on the fleſhy Side 
of the other, and fo let them remain ten Days before we 
ſalt them again; and then we lay on half a Peck of more 
Salt, and put the bottom Flitch on the top one, to lie 
together ten Days or more: At the End of which Time, 
we hang them up in our. wide Country Chimney Corners 
to dry for a Week or two, or three; if the Chimney is a 
very wide one, and a flow Fire is kept, they may hang 
the longer, but if it be a narrow one, the leſs Time; in 
either Caſe, if the Flitches are heated too much, thi 
will ruſt and ſpoil. Hence it is, that when we kill a thir- 
DE or forty Stone Hog in March or April, we let the 
litches hang but three or four Days in the Chimney 
Corner, and then lay them upon a Rack, that is fixed 
over the Kitchen, to dry leiſurely; for at this Time of 
Vear the Air alone is almoſt ſufficient to dry them. By 
this Method our Country Bacon is ſalted and dry'd very 
White and ſweet, free of that naſty, unwholeſome, un- 
pleaſant Smoak Twang, which the Ignorant regard not, 
when the Knowing refuſe it. 


F 
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Bacon made in ſeveral Parts of the 72 Country 
In a certain Part of this Country, after the Flitches have 
been a little ſalted, and laid on a little Deſcent for the 
bloody Juice to drain off, the next Day they mix ſome 
| _ Salt-petre with as much Sal Prunella, and rub it on both 
-  Jides of the Flitches. Next Day after they mix ſome 
Salt among their common Salt, and ſalt the Flitches well, 
and while they lie ſalted one upon another for two or 
three Days, they ſhift their Poſture; and ſo on for two 
or three Weeks, at the End of which they hang them 
+ upright over an Oven, and in ſix Weeks Time they will 
be very ſweetly and whitely cured. —In another Part, they 
kill a Hog in the Evening, cut him out next Morn» 
ihg, and throw the 'Flitches into a ſtrong Brine to lie a 
few Hours; they then take them out, and rub on two large 
PFlitches four Ounces of powder'd Salt-petre, then imme- 
diately falt them well with all natural Salt, and let them 
lite fo three Weeks, ſhifting them once or. twice in that 
Time, before they hang them up in their Chimneys to dry. 
But ſome let their Flitches lie ten Hours in Brine, then 
falt them, and let them lie a Month falted ; when they 
take and ſmoak them a Day and a Night, or more, as the 
Weather is more or leſs open. In another Part, as in 
Miliſbire; they kill Hogs for Bacon almoſt all the Vear, 
ſend great Quantities of it to London, In Summer + 
they kill in the Evening, and ſtrew ſome fine powder'd 
Pepper over the Inſide of the Carcaſe very lightly, for pre · 
venting the Flies Damage; next Morning cut it 
out, and lay it in Brine {ix Hours, to diſcharge the b . 
Part of the ; then with a Mixture of ſorhe powder'd 
Salt-petre and common Salt they falt the Flitches ſound- 
Iy, and. lay them one upon another, and ſhift oo ſecond _ 
Day, laying the bottom Flitch uppermoſt, falting - 
n more at three different Times in -a Fortnight; at 
the End of which Time, they ſtrew over every Flitch 
ſome Bean Flower, to give the Bacon a fine brown or 
en Colour, keep it the better from ruſting, and for 
warding its drying; then they hang the Flitches over 
one another, in a very great Chimney or Smoak- Room, 
to dry leiſurely a Week or two, And thus their great 
Hogs, that weigh ſome above ſixty Stone, at eight Pounds 
to the Stone, are ready to be cut for Bacon in a Manth 
or ſix Weeks Time. But even theſe are not ſuch om N 
Ways to prepare Bacon for a Market as is practiſed in 
N VVV another 
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| 3 Fart, whete their walh-fatting of Hogs, their ſalt· 


ing and quick drying, give the Bacon a ſw Taſte, and 
an — Hardneſs and Colour, in order to take the 


Eye of the Buyer; but in the Pot, in the Pan, and on 


the Gridiron, it ſhews its looſe Nature, by its ready and 
parting with much of its Fat, to the Loſs of the 


hat I was told by. a London Seller of Bacon, —Tnis 
Perfon in Converſation, little miſtruſting who he told the - 
Story to, was free in telling me, that ſome in very open 


Weather begin to kill their Hogs about three o'Clock in, 


the Morning, and cut them out at ſeven or eight o Clock 
at Night; then directly throw the Flitches into a very 
frong Piekle for fave, ſix, or ſeven Days; then ſmo 

twelve or four and twenty Hours, and away to 


them 
Market with them. Otherwiſe, when they take them 


aut of the Pickle, they ſalt the Flitehes for four and 
twenty Hours, then ſhift and ſalt them again for as long a 
Time; next they hang them in their Smoak- Room for 
alittle while, and ſend them to Market, Theſe 25 
he ſaid, are ſometimes practiſed when there is a quick Sale 


fir Hacons butwhat inuſt we call this ? It hardly deſerves 


the Name of Bacon, rather the Name of Pork-Bacon, 


and is à moſt profitable Sort for the Seller; for it 
will weigh to his Satisfaction, and may eat ſweet. and 


ſor preſent Spending, particularly in Peaſe and Beans 
— but in Courſe muſt grow rank if kept long, be- 
cauſe, as one ſaid; the Fat of ſuch Bacon is fo little cured, 


that it is rather Tallow. than true Bacon, Therefore, 


when. ſuch Bacon cannot be vended at Landon, much of 


it i; ſent to Country Markets, for ſelling it to poor People 


Prices, to prevent its ſpoiling. to intire Loſs. 


Jo 


o 


their waſh-fed Flitches: of Bacon laid in Salt for two or 
three Months together in their Cellars, piled up one upon 
other, and; ſhifted; at Times for preparing and curing. 
„in their Smoak - Rooms, and . undoubtedly. may be 
Bacon. As to their Smoak: Room, it is à pr ; 
givance, becauſe, they have — of Smoak at 2 
cheap Rate, hy their burning of Saw-duſt, old Spokes of 
Wheels, c. without any .exceflive Heat of Fire: And 


Pleaſe ; and thereby the Bacon may" 


_—_ 


 thus.they dry ſeveral large Flitches at 3 Time as Jeifurely - 
'or-a5 quick as. they x 


be impregnated with Smoak to 88 ee 
it want the leſs Salt, give the Outſide of it a golden Co- 
lour, and help the better to cure it for keeping ſome Lime; 
but then they cannot dry the Bacon ſo white, as we do in 
our large Country Chimneys, nor cure it ſe fine. as we 
can; nor do they preſerve it in ſo ſweet and delicate a 
—_— as is done in r eee e SY Py | 
e Prattice of curing Bacon in ou NS om 
Wuran 3 | —— 3 
three Hours, and then ſalt Ape Perpignan 
juſt before they hang them up in their Smoak-Room they 
walſh- their Flitches in fair Water, becauſe the Salt that 
remains without-ſide of them would elſe help to ruſt the | 
Bacon. And although the Flitches ace yellowiſh, when 
they come out of the Smoak-Room, oe Flv if 2 25 are Oo 
W. in a large Chimney Corner, 
FE es to them. 5 _ F 
armer s true Country C 
con in a wie Cle, — 8 2 — 


— 
Im- 


— — —— the Flitches ten for three Weeks 
or a Month in a Chimney Corner, « "x Wood Fite, free 
of Smoak, in a moderate Degree of Heat, takes care, as 
ſoon as the Bread . — out of the Oven, to put ſome 


Wheat Straw. into it, ſor diveſting it of all Humidity, I 


and thoroughly drying it; this done, ſhe lays fome of it 
at the Bottom of a t kept in her Chamber under the 


of Bacon to preſerve, the thus lays ore Flch upon ee. 


but cuts the Bacon as ſhe: wants it ſor ber 
private Family. And I-do-avouch it for Fruth, that of 
all the Bacon I ever eat in my Travels, I never met 
| Sa Wi this Sort thr Pulutablonels; Finintls, 
| and 'Whitencſs of Fleſh ; and am not a little 
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drying and preſerving Bacon is of, I ſhall ſhew by what 
ows, viz. 3 Se ih e : 
"How @ Gentleman, living in the north-weſt Part of Eng- 
land would not ſuffer bis Bacon Hogs to be finged, on Purpoſe: 
to avoid the ill Qualities of the Smoałk.— THIS curious 


Gentleman, Owner of a large landed Eſtate, was a Perſon 


who made it e eee Pleaſure of his Life, to improve 
and enjoy one of his Farms, of about 50 J. a Year, which 
he kept in his own Hands. This Gentleman, having a due 


| Knowledge of the ill Effects of Smoak, would not ſuffer 
ttzhoſe Hogs he killed for Bacon to be ſinged, but ſcalded 
them as we in Hertferdſbire do our Porkers, not only for. 


avoiding the naſty unſavoury Tang that Smoak impregnates 
the Rind or Skin and Fleſh' of a Hog with, but alſo 
for avoiding the unwholeſome Qualities that attend all 


fairiged, ſmoaked Bacon, when eaten with Fowls, Veal, 


or other Viands ; for that he thought ſuch: ſmoaked Ba- 


con gives theſe Meats a diſagreeable Reliſh, and makes 


them become ſomewhat offenſive to both Palate and 
Stomach. And ſince ſuch fmoaky Bacon is as unwhole- 


ſome as unſavoury; it ought to be the more refuſed ; and 
the fine white dried Bacon, free of that pernicious ſmoaky 


Quality, preferred to it. For Smoak, by Natuzalifts, is 


defined to be a ſtupify ing keen Fume or Vapour, ſull of 
dark ſulphurous Excrements, void of all real Virtues,” and 
very pernicious to Health; for that it proceeds 
from thoſe poiſonous Juices that the Fire and Air ſend 
forth. Fire, ſays one of theſe Virtuoſi, divides and ſe- 


parates the Forms and Properties of Nature, and mani- 
feſts both Vices and Virtues of "Things, which ſo long as 


| they remained in one Body intire, nothing of this per- 
nicious Quality has been ſeen or known. Smoak there- 
Fore, i he, is an Excrement that all People endeavour 


to avoid, as being the moſt 33 to the ſine volatile 
Spirits, and therefore moſt offenſi e to the Eyes; for theß 


are the Gates of the whole Body, where the natural Spi- 
rits have their Ingreſs, -Egreſs, and Regreſs, and for this 
- Cauſe, Smoak firſt offends the Eyes, and ſo does any other 


ſtupifying Fume or Vapour, either internally or exter- 


nally. Therefore when any eat ill prepared Food, or 
drink the like Drink, and when the Heat of the Sto- 
mach and concective Faculty ſeparate ſuch Foods and 


Drinks, they do as naturally ſend up into the Head groſs 


excrementous Vapours, very offenſive to Nature, and 


eſpecially 


— 


ſerv 
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e Oe the Eyes; for Smoak contains in it two poi. 


ualities that are of a bitter and aſtringent Na. 
ture. ö 15S 
How the ſame Gentleman ſcalds his. Hogs. —For theſe 
Reaſons, this Gentleman ſcalds his Bacon Hogs thus; when 
the hot Water is teady, in that Degree of Heat as will ſcald 
the Hair, he puts into a Pail- full of it two or three Hand- 
fuls of Qatmeal-duſt, which is what remains after the 
Oatmeal is made. This Water, ſo duſted, he puts over 
the dead Hog, as it lies upon a Bench or Form, and-as 
the Duſt is well mixed with it, it will lodge at the Bottom 


of the Hair, and cauſe the Water to have the greater 
Effect in making it come regularly and eaſily off, better 
than the common Way of doing it only with hot Water. 


In this Work the Butcher uſes an iron Inſtrument, ſome- 


what like a Horſe's Curry-comb, that has two Edges, 


but no Teeth. This ſcrapes off the looſen'd Hair, and 


then a Knife follows which cleans the Skin and compleats 


the Work; and when one Side of the Hog is thus done, 


they lay a little Straw at Bottom, and turn the lower Side 
uppermoſt, to be ſeraped and cleaned: as the other was. 


This ſame Way is made uſe of in ſome Parts of the North 


for both Baconers and Porkers, with good Reaſon, for it 


makes the Bacon look white, and take Salt better than 


if ſinged. Thus prepared, it will not damage Soup or 


Broth, as they are dried free of = burnt Tang, and there- 
fore fitter to be boiled with Fowls; Veal, Beans, Ec. 
This is much the better Way than to ſcald the Hair off 


(as we do in Hertfordſhire) by putting the dead Hog into 
A Tub:or Ciſtern of ſcalding Water, which is a Sort of par- 


boiling, and undoubtedly renders any Bacon or Pork ſo 
4 ſubject ta keep the leſs Time ſound; for the Hulls . 
or Duſt of the Oatmeal ſerves, in this Caſe, inſtead of Reſin. 
Fatting Hogs for Bacon or Pork in London. — A Low- 


'Dox Diſtiller told me, that although he did not keep any 
Hogs, yet he knew one that kept eight hundred by him 
at once, at ſome Time of the Year, for fattening them to ſell 
for Baconers or Porkers: When Porkers fold well, hne 
+ - fatted his Hogs accordingly ; if-Baconers ſold well, he fat- 
ted them accordingly z ſaid, There was no ſweeter Pork 
or Bacon than theſe Hogs make, which are fatted with - 
only hot Waſh and Grains, being as ſweet as thoſe fatted 
in the Country with Bacley- nh, 
their Bacon will not keep * ſound as the ( 


but then (as he ſaid] 
| ed 
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fed Bacon will, ner will it retain its » Fat in boiling like 
chat. And no wonder it is fo, if it is true, as I have been 
informed, that ſome Feeders of Hogs with Diſtillers hot 
_ - Waſh and Grains have killed their Hogs and made them 
into Bacon in a Penner ea Time, by firft laying” the 
Flitches-in a ine three Days, ſeven in Salt, 
and. three in a Smoak-Room, at the end of which Time 
were carry'd to Market for Sale; ſo that in about 
ortnight ſuch Bacon is compleatly made and ſold. 
; And although Salt-petre makes Part of their Brine, and 
fome of it is mixt with common Salt afterwards, to ſalt 
_ downtheir Flitches, by which they ſtiffen their Bacon Fat, 
and give it a reddiſh. yet ſuch Fat will boil more out 
than from Bacon — from the Feed of Peaſe or 
Beans, Gr. 
The Care and Art made uſe of by a Country Flouſewife in 
| curing _ Flitches of Bacen.— As foon as her Hog was 
cut out, ſhe ſome Salt over the flefhy Sides of the 


3 lieches over Night, to extract and drain out the bloody 


0 {tes ne 6 


Juice of them; next Morning ſhe laid one of the Flitehes 
en a Table, and a Place in the ſhoulder Part with 
a Knife, in which ſhe forced in ſome Salt, for here is 
the moſt erous Place of breeding Taint; when this 
ens done, ſhe did the like by the other Flitch, and then 
laid a Peck of Salt over both the Flitches, which weighed 
near thirty Stone; this done, ſhe laid one Flitch u 
the other, ee eee, Hg eee ail 
; _ 1 eee. the under one; at 
the week's End the ſhifted 3 laying i 

ſt, and where ſhe per Fase, the 
ewed ſome more Salt over ß 

s e — Had thus lain three 
;: ſhe wee. to * near her wide 


Wee ks in all 
| An ö Wee re that 
. 3 is the 


[> Danger of Taint, and therefore ſhe applied more 
Fee than ordinary, as well ene Eren to chis 


e let ass remake Baconsf than pickled Pork.— 
Ta . well: as hundreds. of other Matters, in 
: Hou „were never -expoſedin Print. A 


Sow k being made Bacon con of, her 1 ſhorter 
* — 
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d 
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man ſay, that nothing eat tenderer or ſweeter, — 


A black Hog of the foreign Breed was killed with fo 

_ thick a Skin, that it was thought it wn Wt worth more 
se fell ro the Sadler than to eat as Rind to Baron. A 
Faux, that kept the wild Sort of 
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a fatted Bacon Hog is almoſt all fat, and is the tougheſt 
Part of the Carcaſe ; which when melted; near half of it 


will become a coarſe Lard, good enough for preſent ſpend- 
ing, to fry Pancakes, and make ordinary Pye- cruſt, &c. 
But when the Fleſh of a Sow is pickled for Pork, this 
tough fat Belly - piece is pickled with the reſt of the Carcaſe. 
And although it be an old Sow that is to be made Bacon 


of, ſhe will, by being baconed, eat very tender, as having 
got new young Fleſh in fatting. Such a Sort of Caſe as 
this has cauſed a Diſpute between a Man and his Wife : 


Says the Woman, I will have the Skin 3 


ys U 
=_ ſhe was ſeven Yeats old) taken off, 
better Bacon. And it proved fo, for I heard the Wo- 


for Pork. No, ſaid the Huſband, ſhe will Yo. 


2 
obſerve, That whether a Sow be killed for pickled Pork 
or for Bacon, it concerns every Owner of ſuch Sow, that 


ſhe be not killed in Brimming-time ; for if ſhe is, her 


Fleſh, whether pickled as Pork, or dry'd for Bacon, will 


aſſuredly eat rank and very unſavoury ; which Evil to pre- 


vent, we either have ſuch a Sow ſpayed before fatting, or 


boar her, and kill her fatted about the End of eight 
Weeks, which is about the Expiration of half her Time: 


Or if ſhe is fatted without boaring, we kill her at ten 
Days End, after her Brimming is over, becauſe there is an 


Interval of 21 Days between each brimming or boating - 
Time. This is what I duly obſerve myſelf, in fatting of 


a Sow, - managing her according to one of theſe 
r 


Ways, for I have practiſed all of them, and have therefore 
; Rother to ſay, That as 


ſpaying of a Sow is 4 ſome what ha- 
zardous Operation, it is not fo much in Uſe of late as 


formerly, (becauſe many have died by it, either by the 


Unfkitfulneſs of the Operator, or by the Miſmanagement 
of ſuch a Sow afterwards,———Theſe material Articles 
are certainly ſo neceſſary to be known and obſerved, 2 
if J had not wrote them, my Book muſt have been { 


Breed of Hogs, fat- 
35 Stone; for Bacon, Whick had 


ted one that wei 
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beeauſe ſuch a thick Skin would have tann'd into a good 
Subſtance, very fit for the Saddlers Uſe, who give the 

moſt Money for Hogſkins of any Tradeſmen. There- 
fore ſuch a very thick Skin (eſpecially if it be of a very 
old Hog) is better ſold to the Saddler, and the Fleſh pickled 

for Por Gr LAY 3 

How a Qualer living at Eaton in Bedfordſhire uſed to 
prepare his Bacon for drying and keeping,—It was the Prac- 
tice of this Man, for his own Family's Uſe, to waſh his 
Flitches of Bacon very clean, juſt before he hung them up 
to dry; and when he was aſked, Why he differ d, in this 
Action, from all his Neighbours ? he ſaid; He could not find 
what Good a Cruſt of Salt did his Bacon, after it had lain 
a Month under it, for that in this Time the Fleſh had 
had all the Virtue it could have of the Salt; and ſaid, 
that by ſo doing he could eat his Bacon with leſs Waſte of 


Salt than others did, and much cleaner. 


' How a Country Bacon-monger left off ſmoaking his Bacon, 
t0 dry it without S mona. THIS was done in Buckingham- 
| ſhire, where a Publican Bacon-monger, every Year, is 

aid to kill 00 Hogs for making Bacon of them. It was 
this Perſon that made an Attempt, in Imitation of the 
London Bacon-man, to dry his Bacon in a Smoak-room, - 
by burning Sawduſt in the fame. Now, whether he ma- 
naged the drying Art as they do, I cannot ſay 3 but this 1 


know, that he was ſoon out of love with bis new Way 


of haſtily 2 Bacon altogether in a Smoak- room, and 
did aſterwards without ſmoaking them at all; for as ſoon 
as the Flitches had lain their due Time in Salt, he laid 
them upon a Rack near the Cieling, in the Kitchen, with- 
in the Reach of ſome Heat from the Fire: Where after 
they - had gradually dried, he took them away, and laid 
others in their room; and thus he proceeded to cure all 
his Bacon, giving it a moſt white Colour, free of all 
Smoak, and likewiſe free of all Ruſt, that might be oc- 
caſioned from too much Heat of the Fire. For this is a 
true Maxim in the drying. of Bacon, that ſo far as 
the Heat of the Fire enters the Flitch, ſo far the Ruſt will 
breed init; Not but that there are two Extreams in drying 
Bacon. Some hang up their Flitches in the Side of a Chim- - 
ney, to be. dried and. cured by the ſooty Smoak, for two 
or three Weeks; ſo that when they are taken down; they 
appear black. This Way, indeed, may help to keep the 
_ WW 7 
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Nature and unpleaſant Taſte want no rehearfing. 80 


likewiſe is the under. drying of Bacon another Extream, 


for then the Fat will be like Tallow, and taint in a little 
Time. 3 9 4 £ N 


He another Country Bacen-monger cured bis Bacon fo 


as to make it look very white, eat ſweet, and keep ſound. 
à long Time—TH1s Bacon-monger, I am here writing 


of, is a Tradeſman beſides, for you muſt know, that in 


many Country Towns and Villages there are Shopkeepers 
and- others, who kill many Hogs in a Year, for ſelling 


Bacon Wholeſale and Retail, as Grocers, Chandlers, Pub- 


licans, Butchers, &c, moſt of whom make uſe of Abun- 
dance of Pickle for ſteeping their Flitches in, to pr 

them for ſalting and drying, and have likewiſe their 
Smoak-houſes built on purpoſe for the drying of their 
Bacon, in the ſame Manner as many London Bacon - men 
have. But this Country Bacon- man makes uſe of no Pickle 
nor Smoak-houſe: His Way is fairly to ſalt the Flitches with 
a little powder'd Salt-petre, mixed with common Salt, 


and once a Week, for three or four Weeks, he rubs a. 


little more Salt on eaeh Flitch, and ſhifts them; then he 
hangs them in his Chimney-corner, where no Smoak 
comes at them, nor too much Heat from the Fire, when 
dried enough, he carries them up into a Chamber, and 
lays the Flitch on Wheat-ſtraw, and when he has put 


ſome Straw on that, he lays another Flitch over it, then 


Straw, then Flitch, and ſo proceeds, till he has laid ten 
or fifteen Flitches in one Heap. And thus many more 
may be laid in one Chamber, coverx'd over with, Wheat- 
ſtraw. A Way that keeps Bacon in the ſweeteſt and 
ſoundeſt Condition of all others; for here is no Exceſs 
af Heat, Cold, or Moiſture to annoy it. Therefore it 
was that this Man fold his Bacon, when others could not 


theirs, who do not cure it ſo well as he does. But there 

are ſome who think it a good Way to preſerve their Flitches 
of Bacon ſweet and ſound, by laying them in a Heap of 
Malt, and it may anſwer the End, if the Malt is fully. 
dried, and of the brown Sort, free of any Smoak-tang; 

; otherwiſe it is apt to damp. it, and give it an ill Reliſh—— 


I alſo-know a Farmer's Wife that never lets her Bacon 
hang in the Chimney above three Days, and then puts 


[ pr 
it on a Rack near the Outſide of the Chimney to dry; 


2 1 


for her Notion is, that if it hangs above three Days here, 
N it waſtes, e nnn N uy Pp | 
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The different Nr et Pork and Bacon. — Ir was in 
12 1745, that I had the Honour to be in Cobverſa- 
tion with a wo 12 cutious Member of Parliament, 

whoſe Seat lies about 100 Miles eaſtward from London, 
who told me, he had ſeat to 4 Friend of his in London a 
- Preſent of pickled. Pork, which for its good Reliſh, and for 
Ar its Fat in boiling, made him declare, he had a 

K Opinion afterwards of the common pitkled Pork 

don, becauſe it had not ſo good a Reliſh, nor 
jan rf itretain its Fat in boiling like this Country Gentle- 
man's Pork; which leads me to obſerve, that there are ſe- 
veral Sorts of Pork and Bacon. whoſe rs and bad Proper- 
ties are chiefly i hes Food the Swine eat : Some ate 
fed (near the north Seas eſpecially) with Fiſh ; in other Parts, 
— ſome with Horſe-fleſh ; 

| e with Whey and ſkim others with Waſh and 
bo „ bene th the Gg and Blood of Beaſts; others 
with Bran and Pollard; ſome fatted on Clover, Tatnips, 
' Potatoes, arſnige, and Carrots s others with Horſfebeans ; 
ſome on Qataieal, and ſome on Beech-maft and Acorns ; 
ſome on Barley, or French-Wheat, or on Peaſe, , Now 
to avoid Prolixity, in writing of all theſe in particular, I ſhall 

- . only touch on a few of them. The Feed of Whey and ſim 
Milk, Waſh and Grains, Bran and Pollard, Potatoes, Parſ- 
Nips, Carrots, Turnipa, Clover, the Offald of Beaſts, Oat- 
_ meal, and Barky-mealy: ec, are all ſweet Food, but 
leſh in Compariſon of the more firm 

Feed of Corn and of all Corn Food, there is none that 
Ramps po mpngiree —— of the know- 
| fed Bacon, in — — 
that — — Sort of Corn- ed Bacon has not only 
a ver cloſe Fleſh, dut likewiſe a very ſweet one. And of 


11 Ne uan little or 
: ela Lo gies Ante ie 


with, or 
92 8 Potky upon a proper Order.. 

u is projure Flitthes Bci for drying, he as to 
even prevent the e end for fecaring their Gammon Parts 
n eee — — hy 
tg ſequence. to becauſe where 
- conſurte Bale or Huch of this od netzen, 


ng ve it | 
kick or 


_; ahtgwholeſoame, cheap Fobd; —— 
_ preſerved from theſe two: pernicidus Accidents, wh ( 
Want of unn how. to prevent it) a a 
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(107) | 
of- Hop of Bacon, and renders them of little Value. 8 
uſtineſs, I take it to be the firſt Beginning of the Bacon” 
Dep, and nt yg is the firſt worſt Part of it, wbich 
is ſo diſagreeable to all Stomachs, that if muck f is eaten 
' of it, it ſurely cauſes Sickneſs for a little while, Ruſti- 
neſs is occaſioned: two ſeveral Ways; one is, by letting 
too much Heat come at the Bacon, as I have before ob- 
ſerved; the other, b * it too before uſing. 
ow to prevent the 2 e old Country Practice is, that 
when the 2 have lain ede Se, in Salt, and are 


ready to be } in or near to Cry, they 
| ſpread over th y Side of each Flitch a x good Quantity 
of long Bran, "which they pat down with Hand, for 


making the Salt lie the oſer to the Meat, and to 

it from falling off when it is got dry. Many are o 

oy n, that by ſuch branning the F litches, it helps to 

i em from ruſting : But I lay, that whether Bran is 

7585 pur to Lan f. ot, Bac Wen will oh, if the Fire is made 
hot near it as to melt a little of the outlide Fat; 1 

T think, I know a better Way than to-. make uſe of Bran 

and that ia, when the Flitches have lain long enough in Sal 

to be yung up for drying, we ſiſt ES aver Hh fleſhy Si 

' ſome fine wood Aſhes (made from | Beech * Aſh) 85 

ck; e, baning 12 

little 2 into the Fleth, and-ſticks ſome Time to it, helps 

3 keep off Ruſt, and diſcharges the Breed of the Hopper- 

„that in ill-cured Bacon, eſpecially, is very 2 in 

Time to breed, increaſe much, and eat the Gammon P wi 

of it, it, for here they firſt begin "and are ſucceeded by 

gots. This Application 6 Abbes is of late become a Fre- 

| tice $10 ac ordſoire | 

we e Bucher who / 8 
on in ſo wrong a nner, that great 

Part e 2 were ſpoilad.— Tris Caſe I know to be true, 

82 it was ated not far from Keb. N | 


pou. Fa fat for ü. ws this Butcher was 


d „„ Miſtake 
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netrating Salt'in th om, it enters a 
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ET end 
Tome Weeks without Diſturbance, for the Butcher thought 


he had well fecured them with a ſufficient — of 
em 


Salt; but ſo it was, that when he came to diſplace t 
in order for drying, he found all their fat Back- part ſtunk 
to that Degree, as made them be boiled only for getting 
out their Greaſe, to greaſe Cart-wheels with. And to 
this Uſe only was Ke notwithſtanding. the Lord kept 
a Pack of Hounds, that would have greedily eaten all this 5 
damaged Bacon; but then it would have done them a 
eat Prejudice. For if Hounds were to be fed with 
ted Meats, it would certainly leſſen their Scent. How- 
ever, as the thin Part of the Flitches had the greateſt Share 
of Salt, they proved to be as good Bacon as need to be uſed. 
And there were large Quantities of it. 
De Nature of Salt-petre, ' Bay-ſalt, Petre-ſalt, and 
Sal Prunella.—SALT-PETRE is a bitteriſh Salt, and of 


a a ſulpherous Nature, for it is the main Ingredient uſed in 


the making of Gunpowder ; yet it is of a cooliſh Nature, 

very penetrating, and reſiſts all Puttefaction; therefore 
of excellent Service in the Preſervation of Hog-fleſh, 
eſpecially in hot Weather, becauſe the Powder of Salt- 
petre prefently entets into Pork or Bacon, and greatly pre- 
vents their tainting. Bay- ſalt likewiſe is in a 
Mixture with common Salt, provided too much is not 
thus made ufe of, for if it is in Exceſs, it will give the 
Fleſh a difagreeable Taſte. Some fay, Petre - ſalt is only 
Bay-falt duſted; but this I am not certain of. However, 
T heard a Gentleman's Cook fay, that Petre · ſalt makes 
pickled Pork or Bacon red and ſoft, when Salt-petre 
makes them red and hard. Either or both of theſe, when 


mixed with coarſe Sugar, preſerves Pork or Bacon in an 


admirable Manner, and gives them ſuch a pleaſant Reliſh, 
as makes them eat much like W/iphalia Ham. But Sal 
Prunella exceeds all, if applied in a right Quantity, being 
a more purified Salt, and therefore is ſold at a greater. 


Price. 5 | | 
A Butchers, Notion of 8alt-petre,—Tx1s Butcher kills 


1 


many Hogs for Bacon in a Year, and fays, he never dares 
to uſe above a Quarter of a Pound of Salt-petre to the 


rreateſt Hog; for he fays, you may lay on as much Salt- + 
pete e will ke Bacon fink, ora: leaſt (ſte nauſcouly 


1 1 75 Houſewife refuſes to make ae of Salt- 
the curing of Pick % Bacon,-T His _ 
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wife is Wife to a Man that lives on his own Eſtate at 
Eaton in Bedfordſhire, who is ſeldom without half a Dozen 


Hogs in his Yard, which he feeds for his own Family's 
Uſe; now it is a conſtant Notion of this Woman, t 

Salt-petre does more harm than good to Pork or Bacon, 
ſhe therefore refuſes it, as believing it to be of penned | 
a Nature, that it eats out the Une and Goodneſs o 
the Meat, makes it unpleaſantly dry, and gives it an un- 
ſavoury Twang, For, as ſhe ſays, if Bacon is rightly ſalted 
and dry'd, there is no Danger of its tainting; and as to 
the Redneſs of the Colour, and Hardneſs of the Fleſh, 
which ſhe allows Salt-petre may be the Cauſe of, ſhe 
thinks common Salt may fully ſupply both theſe Qua- 
lities, if enough of it is made uſe of, and the Bacon 


paſſes through a leiſure drying, and is rightly preſerved af- 


terwards. | 1 
Jo mate a Pickle for pickling Flitches of Bacon, in order 
te prepare them . for being Smoak-dry'd. — Tr1s is the 


Practice of many of the great Bacon-mongers both in | 


Town and Country; and is indeed a very ſafe Way to 
ſecure Flitches of Bacon from the Blow-fly, and from 
Taint ; becauſe ſuch a Liquid is ſure to affect all their 
Outſides at once, and as it is compoſed of very potent 
ſtrong Ingredients, - their Inſides too in a little Time. 
On this Account it is, that ſeveral of theſe Bacon Traders 


| venture to kill their Hogs for. Baconers even in warm 


Weather, by depending on the Security of this penetrating 
Liquor. But bebe 


as long by a Country Wood Fire. As pickling therefore 
is molt to their Intereſt by increaſing the Weight, and 
ſaving much Salt, Time, and Trouble; one Sort of it 


may be made thus. —Mix half a Peck of white common 
Salt with half a Peck of Bay Salt, two Pounds of brown 


Sugar, two Ounces of Sal Prunella, and two Pounds of 
Salt · petre.— Theſe boil in ſuch a Quantity of Spring Water 


as when cold will pickle, two Flitches at a Time, to 


lie a Fortnight in the ſame. Then take them out and 
ſmoak them over a Saw- duſt Fire, or by that made with 
old Wood. / | / : 


FT cure Hams by an unboiled Pickle —T ax fix Pounds 
| of, coarſe Sugar, a Peck of Bay Salt, a Quarter of a 
Pound of finely pawder'd Salt-pegre, and half an Ounce of 


Allum 3 


. * E 


| es all this, Bacon thus prepared weighs 
much heavier than that prepared by only falting the 
Flitches three or four Weeks, and gradually drying them 
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Allum ; put them into Spting Water; fo that the — 


5 ing an 


dity of the Brine may come up to the Standard of bear- 
Egg; when the Liquor is at this Proof, lay 


in 
your Hams to lie in it three or more Woeks ; then take 
them vut of the Pickle, dry them with a Cloth, and rub 
CET Oe yg 
to 


cure Homs by a boiled Pickle, —Y ov may pickle 


two or three 


Hams in the folowing Pickle at a Time; 


take two Pounds of coarſe Sugar, two Ounces of Sal 
Frunella, half a Peck of common Salt, four Pounds of Bay 
Salt, one Ounce of Allum, and five Ounces of Salt- * 


muſt be all in a 
E in fix Gallons f 
of them brikly for only fift 
when the Liquor is LN — 

to lie in it 1 
Time take „* out, t 

work in ſome dry Salt all over them with your Hand, 

'- and then 

fure Uſes. 

To make Engliſh 

and Taf. TRE following Receit 


at the 


wder'd Condition. Then in 

ng Water, in which boil wt 
a Mfrs, ſcum it well, and 
cold,- put in your Hams to 
nd of which 
hem dry with Cloths, and 


3 


ngliſh Hem like thoſe » 


— — 2 | 


one Author to another, and as it is ſomewhat curious and 


dry out the remaining 
ch of may be layj Plants on them, and on them 
Weigh 


Boxes purpoſely ſhaped 


( ferviceable, 1 alf alſo tranſcribe it in the fame Words, — 
Take the 
preſs and 


Legs of a Porker, and — * them in Cloths, to 


ts, which them into Form. 


Weighes tc prefs down their Lids; when 
a fale them welt with Bay-Salt —— and 


and Meiſture' as | 


them, with Screws or 


are thus 


ky them in 'Trqughs or wicker Panniers one upon ano- 


—_ w Hep, — * goo with "react mo 
as 0 inter · Savo me, De 
infuſe into them nerd e — 5 let them 


Sk thus a Fortnight,' 

Petre- falt, and let them lie three or four Da 

Foaſts out, it | 

then take them out, and Fang them in a dry cloſe Smoak- 

| _ Loft, and make.a moderate Fire under them, if poſſible 
of 9 Wood, but fo _ it may 


be 


of -a wonderful penetrating 


hft long, 


e and dr ern 


% 


e well over _ 


ae Wine; 3 k 


and let 


them up 
e rev our Dy 


„ 
* oft : 


*  Workmens Labour, and 


| Gang 
to purge them of the ill Scent the Smoak has put into 
them, and then hang them up for good in a dry Place, that 
is ſomewhat airy, againſt you have Occaſion to uſe them; 
which when you have, wrap them up in ſweet Hay, 
put them into à Kettle of Water when it begins to boil, - 
- and keep them well cover'd till are boiled enough, 
and they will cut of a curious red Colour, and eat ſhort 
and ſavoury, ſo that few can difcover them from the right 
Meſphalia Hams. — There are ſeveral other Ways of 
curing Legs of Pork to make Hams of them, too tedious to 
inſert here, and therefore I ſhall only touch on alittle more 
of this Subject.—-Salt-petre hardens and colours Fleſh, and 
on this Account it is a very proper Ingredient to rub into 
a Leg of Park, for making it into a Ham; and as the 
' bloody. Fuich ſhould be extracted before it is falted for 
good, ſume have rubbed ſine powder'd Salt-petre, with ſome 
coarſe Sugar, all over the Leg onee a for three Days, 
before they · alt it well with common Salt, and when it is 
ſo done, it may lie a Month or two in the fame, turning 
it now and then with your Pocket Fork; then it may 
be hung up ip Paper to dry for Uſe.— Others mix Sal 
Prunella with Salt - petre, and rub à Ham with them, to 

keep in a ſtrong boiked Pickle twebve Days; then re · boil 
the Pickle, and e; falt the Ham as before, and after it has lain 
2 a Fortnight in it, it is to be brand and dried ; and as to 
the boiling of ſuch a Ham, it is beft done as-aforefaid -- 
with Hay. But for boiling Oak'Saw-duſt witha Ham, to 
give it the deeper red Colour, it ought to be inquired 
* e or unwholeſome Day a hee — a 
a Leg of Pork with coarſe Sugar two s together, and 
taking a Mixture of Sal Pronella and common Salt 
rub. it well in it, and let it he. in the ſame tilt taken 
out to dry Others, as: in Yorkfbire, where Land, 


* 


cheap, and their Water 
convenient, ſend Nu 
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a Year, a Year and à half, or two Vears ald, when 
they are at their full Growth, and falt it a little for ex- 
tracting the bloody Juice, which it will do in about ten 
or twelve Hours Time, as it lies in a glazed Pot: This 
done, wipe it dry, and bruiſe half a Pint of Bay-Salt, 
and mix it with one Pound of coarſe Sugar, four Com 
of powder'd Salt · petre, and a Quart of common Salt: 
Tbeſe being well incorporated, put them in a Sauce- 
pan or an Iron Dripping-pan over a Fire, where the 
Compoſition muſt be well Mered till hot; and while it 
is ſo, you muſt rub it ſoundly over every Part of your 
Ham; then let it lie two or three Weeks under this 
Salt Mixture, turning it ſeveral Times, and it will 
be ready for being dried in a Chimney or Smoak- Stove, 
by burning Saw - duſt or ap ee order Hams 
77 after, the Method they practiſe in [the City of 
ells, in Somer ſetſbire Let your Ham be thoroughly 
cold, then beat it on both Sides well with a Rolling - pin, 
fox making the Fleſh tender, readier to take ſalt, and eat 
the ſhorter; when you have fo done, powder three Quar- 
| ters. of an Ounce of Salt petre with a Quarter of an 
OQDunce of Sal Prunella, which mix and rub all over the 
Ham, lying thus four and twenty Hours: Then beat one 
ODunce of Sal Prunella more very fine, and mix it with a 
Pint of bruiſed Bay- Salt, two Quarts of common Salt, 
and one Pound of coarſe Sugar; which heat in an iron 
Pan over à Fire, till it id hot, hut not ſo. hot as 
to melt, and rub it over the Ham at Pong heya it 
every Day for. three Weeks: At the End of which Time 
hang up the Ham to dry, and when dried, wrap brown 
Paper about it to keep off Flies, and preſerve it in a 
dry Part of che Kitchen. Or take this ſhorter Way — 
Hold your Ham near a Fire- ſide, and rub half a_ Pound 
or more. of coarſe Sugar over it; this done, let it 
lie ſo a Day and a Night; next, you are to rub it alb 
over with Ounces of powder'd Salt-petre, and fou 
 Qunees of Petre-falt, mixt with three Pints of Common 
Salt: Thuz ſalted, let the Ham lie in an earthen Pan, 
ot wooden Bowl or Tray, threr Weeks, turning it now 
and then, and rubbing à little common Salt over it, at 
_ the End of which Time wipe it well, and dry it in your 
Chimney by 2 Wood Fire, a 44 Ei of T2 1 2 RE, Hs . 
de Power -4 Brine and the frugal Management of it, in 
te Cure and Preſervation of Bacon, Hami, Tongues, PR s 
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Ix wany of the London Cellars, where keep great 
—— of Flitches of Bacon in — Har t for 
two or three Months together, ready for drying and ſell - 
ing them at a beneficial Time, they have a Reſervoir 
to catch and retain the Brine that deſeends into it by a 
Diſſolution of the Salt; which Brine they boil and ſcum 
till it is perfectly clear, and make it ſerve (with more 
Salt) ſor a Pickle to preſerve other Bacon, Pork, or Beef 
in; and if they want to make it very ſtrong, they add 
Sugar and common Salt, or Salt- petre, c. to their 
Liking,: Thus Flitches of Bacon, Hams, Spare- ribs, 
Tongues, Clods of Beef, Legs of Pork, or other Pieces 
of a» Hog or Bullock, may be pickled, by lying in the 
Pickle of either of the foregoing Receits; Hams four 
or five Weeks, the Clods of Beef three Weeks or 2 
Month, Tongues twelve or fourteen Days, and thinner 
Meat accotdingly: Theſe: Brines, if als to the Proof 
of ſwimming an Egg, will laſt good three Months, and 
if they are ſound to decay, or are bloody-foul, it is only 
boiling them up again with / ſome Addition of common Salt, 
which when ſcummed, and diſcharged of all Fleſh, will 
be clear and new for another Trial. And it is from ſuch 
Pickle, that Hams, Tongues, or other Pieces of Meat may 
be taken to dry in a Chimney or Stove, or a Smoak Cloſet 
or Room, over or near the Burning of Charcoal, Sawduſt, 
or old Spokes of Wheels, or other dead Wood that has loſt 
its dap. An Innkeeper of Leighton in Bedfordſhire, that 
had ſomewhat a greater Trade than his Neighbours, 


and kept plow'd Ground in his Hands beſides, always 


kept his Beef and Pork in one large powdering Tub in 
Brine; and for preſerving his Brine and — * and 
untainted, his Maid- ſervant all the Summer long was 
obliged to boil up her Pickle: once every Fortnight or 
three Weeks, in order to ſcum and purify it, till it was as 
elear as Rock- water; when cold, ſhe return'd it into 
the Tub, and having new ſalted her old, or ſalted her 
new freſh Meat, it was laid in this clarify'd Pickle. And 
thus he went on all the Vear, ſhiſting his Brine often in 
. ——— —— 
: his powdering Tub of Brine, except onoe àa Year, 
and then it was — it to ſteep — in 
at Sowing - time. But his Ton he kept in a pickling 
Pot by themſelves, and ſhifted the Brine now and then 


/ 
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faking them. But Mr. Haugbton is more particular in his 
urth Volume (Page 257.) f Brine; for there he ſays, 
that in the ſtrongeſt unboiled Brine he could make, he 
potted - two Porkers in February, and in Juby he 
thought it exceeded all the Bacon he ever eat with 
Beans. That in ſuch Brine, + that he kept two Years 
without boiling, he ſunk a Briſket of Beef for eight Days, 
in me And then took it out, dried it in a tempe- 
rate open Place for fix'/Weeks, and it eat very well with 
boiled Sallad.— That about the ſame Time he ſunk ano- 
ther Piece of Beef for twenty Days, and aſterwards hung 
it up in an open Place for the whole Summer, and at 
Michaelmas it was very good, — That he ſunk a Leg of 
Mutton in Brine all Night, then hung it up in a String 
nin Defiance of the "I oh and Flies for ten Days, and 
aſter dreſſing it, found it excellent; and ſo freſh as to eat 
Salt with it. The V feof making ſuth a ſtrong unboiled Brine 
[that will anſwer this End, I will ſhew by an Example of 
Pteſerving à Leg of Pork in it, ſo that it may be made 
to eat ke true H/iphalia Ham. It is certainly true, 
that the Leg of the wild foreign black Breed of ' Hogs 


à the beſt to make a Ham of, their Fleſh is na- 


turally ſhorter and ſweeter than the EAngliſß Breed. After 


 . the Leg has been cut out Ham- Faſhion, let it be 2 Day or 


two before it is meddled with, then beat only the fleſhy 
Side of it with 4 Rolling-pin, zub the Leg all over 
with one Ounce of powder d Salt petre, and let it lie 
thus eight and forty Hours; next mix two Handfuls of 
common Salt, with one Ounce of Sal Prunella finely 
beaten, one Handful of Bay-ſalt, and one Pound of 
coarſe Sugar. Theſe, as I ſaid before; muſt be warmed in a 
Pan till-they are near melting, and then while they are ſo 
warm, muſt be ſoundly rubbed with more common Salt 
all over the Ham, in an earthen glazed Pot; when the 
Ingtedients ars all diſſolved into a Brine, turn the Leg 
oer Ham twice a Day with a Pocket Fork for three Weeks 
tagether, then take and it as Bacon is dried. This 
is a; | | ſtrong Brine, A may ſerve as an excellent 
Pickle for Bacon, Pork, Beef, tc. c. The Uſe: of 
fe Sugar in ſalting ot pickling of Bacon, Por, Beef, 
lutton, Ac. may perhaps be wonder 'd at, particularly 
it mixed in a Pye with Salt and Pepper, c. but it has 
been often found to add a tender Shortneſs to the Meat, 
and give it à delicate Reliſh beſides. Thus when Sugar 
n — N 18 1 
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uſed in the Cure of Bacon or pickled Pork, it is faid 
to be as effectual in the curing of them as Salt, And 
it is well known, that Salt cauſes all Meat it is applied to 
for keeping, to be hard and dry; whereas Sugar makes the 
Fleſh eat tender, ſhort, and ſweer. Thus as Sugar has 
a great Spirit in it, it is thought that it will, with half 
the Quantity of common Salt that is uſually made uſe 
of, preſerve Fleſh a Year together ſound and good. 
But to be further particular in making a right -Pic- 


kle or Brine for keeping Bacon, or Hams, or 


Tongues, or other Meat in—Boil in five Gallons of Water 
(whereof the Spring Sort is beſt) a Quarter of a Pound 
of Salt-petre, one Pound of Petre-ſalt, four Pounds of 
Bay-ſalt, two Ounces of Sal Prunella, and eight Pounds 


of brown Sugar; boil all fifteen Minutes, ſcum it well, and 


wen cold put in your Meat, to keep five or fix Weeks, 
more or leſs, wh 26.9, e ee THE 
Nabiſha' ? Method to bake a Gammon of Bacen.—Hx ſays, 
firft - boil the Gammon tenderly, then take off its Skin, 
Sc. ſeaſon it with Pepper and a little minced Sage, 
ſick the upper Side with Lemon-peel, and then put it into 
à good butter'd Cruſt, or in an earthen Pan, or pewter 
- Diſh, cover'd over with a paſty Cruſt ; but before you put 
on the Cover, lay on it fome Pieces of Butter, and when 
it is out of the Oven, pour melted Butter over it. Or 
boil an Onion or two in Claret with minced Sage, and a 
few ſweet Herbs, thicken'd with Butter, This is good, 
won at of: / OP I REG, 
To roaſt a Ham..—-Tn1s is to be done by firſt boiling 
it tender, and then ſtripping off its Skin; when on the 


Spit, beſmear it with the Volks of Eggs, Crums of 


read, and ſhred Lemon- peel, and make this ſerve for 
ſting it ſeveral Times as it roaſts.—A Gatmimon, either 
boiled, baked, or roaſted, may be made an exquiſite dain 
Diſh with Pigeons, or Chickens, c. or eaten wi 
Brocoli, . or Coſlyflo wer. 
Thie i Dualities of Bran-fed Bacon, and that | from 
Swine fatted on Diſtillers Waſh, Butebers Oulu, Sc. 
Bean- ed Pork and Bacon is ſomewhat like: Horſefleſh in 
Compariſon of Peaſe · fed Pork and Bacon, becauſe the Buatis 
make the Hog's Fleſh of an ill Colour, and courſe withall, 
give it à thick Rind or Skin that will crack and part 
in boiling, eat rank, and is accounted- by. the Know- 
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Of the fung of Boars, ad making Braun of 


feeding neat twelve Months, was yet in a lean Condition 


8 ( 116 ) | 
Hog. — So Swine fatted on Diſtillers Waſh, as Thou- 
fands in à .Year are at Londen on that and Butchers 
Offald, c. I ſay, that the Pork and Bacon of theſe are 
of a flabby Nature, and will (notwithſtanding the Hard- 
neſs that Salt-petre gives it) loſe much of their Fat in 
boiling. - In September and October 1748, great Numbers 
of Waſh-fed Hogs (I was informed) were driven from 
Place to Place in Hertfordſbire, to fell ready fatted for 
Pork or Bacon, becauſe, as it was ſaid; London was glutted 
with their Bacon. Wherefore. it concerns all Gentlemen, 
Tradeſmen, and others, in Cities and Towns, particu- 
larly in the opulent City of London, who buy all the 
Bacon and Pork they uſe, to prefer ſweet, wholeſome, 
good Peaſe- fed Country Pork and Bacon, as fed in Hert- 

wire, and other Chiltern Countries. TRY 
70 roaft. a Gammon of Bacon. — FRESsEH it by ſoaking 
it in warm Water, then tear off the Skin, and let it 
* with only a Quart or three Pints of Raiſin Wine, 


Mountain Wine, or Sack, in a glazed or pewter Diſh, one 
Day; then ſpit it, and roaſt it with Paper before it, 
baſte it moſt. part of the Time with the ſame Sack, &c. 


and at laſt ſtrew over it minced Parſley mix'd with Crums 
To bail a-G mmon, of Bacon. So Ak it in cold Water 


for three Days, ſcrape and rub. it with a Bruſh, boil it 
with Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Marjoram, and Fennel, 


with ſome Bay Leaves; this done, tear off the Skin, and 


ſick it with Cloves ; to be eaten hot or cold. 
1368 9-vd e245, „FC 8 
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7 HE Caſe of a Gentleman, who had a Boar almoſt 


= ſpoiled by the wrong Management of a Servant,—— 
Tux Boar I am writing of had been kept by a worthy 


Nobleman indeed, who for his Hoſpitality, and generous 


_ Entertaining his Neighbours, is in very great Eſteem in 


the Country about him. The Boar was almoſt three 
ears old, when he was put up to fat for Brawn againſt 
Chriſtmas: 1745, and although he was for this Purpoſe 


at. 
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(119 ) 
at Killing-time. The Reaſon of which was, the Gene: 
tleman's Servant had no more Wit than to put the Boar 
up in a Stye, that was contiguous to ſeveral others, where 
Sows and Barrow Hogs were kept; ſo that there was 
only a bare Partition of Boards between one and the 
other. This made the Boar fret to that Degree, that 
His Meat did but little more than keep him alive. How- 
ever, when the Time of Year was come for killing him, 
the Nobleman ſent for our Gaddeſden Butcher, becauſe he 
underſtood this Art better, than all others in the Country 
about him, When he view'd the Boar, he told the Lord, 
he was not fit to kill for. Brawn, as being too lean for the 
Purpoſe ;. but this did not fatisfy him, for he inſiſted upon 
His being killed for Brawn. On this the Butcher, who 
lived ſeven Miles from him, faid, if he would but ſend 
the Boar to his Houſe, where he had good Conveniencies, 
be would do his beſt to make Brawn of him; accordingly 
a ftout Man was appointed to drive the Boar, but when 
he was out of the Stye, he ran about the Nobleman's 
Park which Way he pleaſed, ſo that they were obliged to 
have him into the Stye again, where they halter d and 
| bound him, and carried him in a Cart to the Butcher's 
- Houſe, who in two Days Time killed him. 

Heu the Boar-before mentioned was dreſſed by the Butcher 
for making Brawn of him.—AFTER the Boar was ſtuck 
and dead, the Butcher” poured ſcalding Water ovyer its 
. Carcaſe, and then directly rubbed in » Quantity of pow- 
der'd Reſin, and upon that more ſcalded Water, to make 
the Hair rough and matt, for the better being pulled off; 
in the ſame Manner, as he does the leaſt Pig. For a 
Porker, the Water muſt not be boiling hot, becauſe if 
it was ſo, it would ſet the Hair, rather than help to make 


it part eaſily from the Fleſh; but a Boar-ſkin will admit of * 


ſcalding Water. Now to make the beſt of ſuch a lean 
Boar, the Butcher cut off all the Fat and all the Lean 
- from off the Bones of a Neck of Pork, and ſtuft this 
Meat in between the Lean and Shield of the Brawn, 
for that the Fat of a Neck of Pork is harder than any 
other Part of the Hog, and therefore fitteſt for this Pur- 

poſe. This done, he with ſufficient Help made Rollers 
of the Brawn, by twiſting up the Fleſh as tight as they 
| could with a Cord, and when they had well girted it, they 
immediately bound the Roller about with Tape: Thus they 
did by every Roller of ty. I then hung a 
hos 88 3 a 
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2 Boar for Brawn, loft moſt Fit.— THIS 
in Hertford/bire, about twelve Miles diſtant from the other, 


; ( 118) 

Strings on croſs Sticks placed over a Copper of Water, 

boiled them; and 2 2 — = before 
hung down lengthways, turned broad ways in boili y 
— taken — e tighter, and * ee 
about nine Hours in all, which is enough for the Fleſh of 
a'young Boar, becauſe there ought to be three Hours Diffe- 
rence in the boiling of a young Boar and an old one; for if 
2 young Boar's Fleſh was to be boiled twelve Hours, as an 


1 


old Boar's ſhould, the Fat would be apt to boil out too much. 


Vet this happens more or leſs, as the Feed of the Hog is; 


for if he was fed with hard Hog Peaſe or Beans, the Fleſh 


will not loſe its Fat, like that fed with flaſhy Meat. How- 
ever, as this Boar was fed with ſuch hard Meat, and: the 
Fat and Lean of a Neck of Pork way added to it, it made 
this young-lean Boar's Fleſh look mapgbled-fat. ' And thus 
it eat moiſt, ſweet, and very tender. 00 ESC 

The Caſe of another Gentleman, who in buying and feeding 


Jentleman lives 


Who, in the Year 1746, bought a Boar, about ſeven Years 
old, that was extreamly poor, for making Brawn of him; 
when it was brought home, his Servant put him up to fat 


on good Peaſe; but in about fix Weeks Time the Boar 


fell off his Stomach, and would not eat. Upon this he was 
adviſed to alter his Meat, and feed him with Barley-Meal, 


and then the Beaſt! recovered his Stomach, and ſed till he 
was killed, three Weeks after, nine Weeks in all. This 
gave the old Boar a quick but flaſhy Fat, inſomuch 


that it boiled almoſt all away; for as ſuch an aged Boar re- 
2 at leaſt twelve Hours boiling, to get the Shield ten- 
er and ſoft, near all his Fat was boiled out, and lay at the 


Top of the Water, to the Quantity of almoft a Pail-full, 


which was good for little elſe than to. greaſe Cart-Wheels 
with. This occaſioned'the Butcher, who killed the Boar, and 
managed the n to the laſt, to new bind the Collars of 
Brawn ſeveral Times in their boiling (for altho' he did with 


| — bind up the ſtubborn Shield of ſuch an old Boar, 
yet he could 


not prevent the Loſs of the Fat:) And to now 
when the Collars wanted new binding, they were tied by a 


String to a Stick, that lay croſs a deep Copper {for a. ſhal- 


low one is improper for this Work, becauſe they muſt not 
touch its Bottom) and the Collars of Brawn, that before 


hung pendent longways, now. turned ways: Then 
ix yas that they were now bound with bead Tape — | 


- 
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boiled again, and this was done ſeveral Times, till, af” 
laſt, a Roll or Collar, which at firſt was as big as a Child's 
| Body, by ſuch Waſte of Fat became no bigger than a 
Man's Arm is thick, inſomuch that there was hardly any 
Fat leſt in it; nor would this Brawn have been fit to be 
brought to a Table, had not the Butcher interlaced the 
Lean of it with ſome fat Bits of a Porker. 
- Obſervations on the Caſe of this Gentleman, who had bad 
Braun inſtead of good Bratun; and how Braun is to ” 
managed to have it good, —T 18s Misfortune 
I ſaid, thus, The Gentleman bought a Boar for — 
his Chriſtmas Brawn, that was very poor, and alſo very 
old, and by feeding him a very ſhort Time on Barley- 
| Meal, his Fat became ſq very looſe and flabby, that it 
melted out in boiling ; not but that he was obliged fo to 
do, becauſe as the Boar was a very old one, and very poor 
withall, his Stomach could not digeſt the hard, dry, grey 
Hog- peaſe he at firſt was fed with, for he at aft dung'd 
them whole, and then went off his Stomach, and muſt 
have been worſe he was, had he not been fed with 
the ſoft Meat of Barley-meal, Now an old Boar by ſome” 
1 3 for making Brawn of, and 
they aſſign you this Reaſon for it, 3 That the 
Shield (the beſt Part of the Brawn) of an old Boar id 
thicker than yr of a young one, Others with more Rea- 
ſon prefer a Boar of three or four Years old, as the fitteſt 
to make good Brawn of, becauſe he will feed and fat the 
kindeſt on hard grey Peaſe, which will give him a hard Fat, 
a mellow Lean, and a good Shield; when ſuch a Boar is 
thus fed fat, if the Butcher does not make adelicate Brawn 
of him, it is his Fault. And to do it, he firſt foaks the Fleſh 
of the Boar ten or twelve Days in cold Water, every Day 
ſhifting it, and duly obſerving at every ſhifting to ſcrape 
and thin the Shield, for by this cleanly, Management tho 
. freſh Water not only extracts and waſhes out ſome Rank» 
neſs of the Boar's Fleſh, but alſo adds to it an agreeable 
Whiteneſs. When this is done, the next Thing is to bind 
and boi} the Collars of Brawn; to bind them requires 
the Help of two Men at leaſt, for they muſt be bound ex- 
treamly hard with wbite Tape of a Penny a Yard, of which 
there muſt be employed many; as this Gentleman's Boar 
- took up above an hundred. To boil them, there _ | 
be a Copper of Water provided, wherein muſt be 5 


bebe the fineſt whicet Ouameal "with Game 


and Hands, | 
- Rabiſha's Method of co 


a Wber are 


— 


Bay- leaves, and Roſemary, for increaſing a Whiteneſs in 
the Brawn, and giving it a ſavoury pleaſant Tang: Here 
it ſhould boil as gently as poſſible ten or twelve Hours, 
till a Straw can be run through the Brawn; but I am in- 
formed; that ſome, inſtead of tying up the Collars with 
Tape only, put them beſides into a Trunk or Mould of 
Tin, made ſo, that as the Braun ſhrinks in boiling, a 

Collar is taken out of the | 
tighter ; by which Means the Fingers are prevented ſcald- 
ing, and much Time and Trouble ſaved, that otherwiſe 


r, and directly ſcrewed 


nded in drawing the Collar tighter with Tape 


End on 'a Board. Your 
brewed on p 
boil a Pan of 


__ 


ater, 


laring and ſouſing Braun. Voux 
Brawn being ſcalded and boned, of each Side you may make 
three handſome Collars; the Neck-collar, the Shield-col- 
hr, and the Side or Flank-collar. If your Brawn be very 
fat, you may alſo make the Gammon-collar behind, other- 
wiſe boil and ſouce it, This being water'd two Days, 
ſhifted three or four Times à Day, and kept ſcraped, 
waſh it out, ſqueeze out the Blood, and dry it with 
Cloths. When it is very dry, . ſprinkle on 
nat the Belly, and wind it up into Collars ; but in 
you can ftow more Fleſh in the Flank, or in the Col- 
ar, you may cut it out of other Places where there is 
too much, or from the Gammon, 
| as you would bind a Trunk, with all the Stre 
be obtained, put it into your Furnace or ( 
whenit boils ſcum it; but you muſt be careful it is kept full 
of Liquor, and continually ſcummed for the Space of 
i Hours; then try with a Wheat-ſtraw if it be very 
tender, and cool your Boiler by taking away the Fire, and 
| filling it conſtantly with cold 
be white; but if it ſtands: or ſettles in its Liquor, it will 
be black: Then take up your» Brawn, and .ſet it up on 
ce - drink ought to be Beer 
but if it be of the Houſe-beer, then 
throw therein a Peck of wheaten 
Bran and let it boil, ſtrain it through a Hair Sieve, 
and throw in two Handfuls of Salt, ſo mix it with 
Beer aforeſaid, - and ſouce your Brawn therein. 
may take half a Peck of white Flower of Oatmeal, 
mix it with ſome Liquor, and run it through a Hair, 
Sieve, and it will cauſe your Souce to be white: Milk 


It; ſo 


This being bound up, 
that can 
per, and 


ater, ſo ſhall your Brawn 


ou 
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keep ſo. long: You may put both in the boiling there- 
of, it will cauſe it to boil white: Keep your ſouced Brawn 
cloſe covered, and when it begins to be ſour, you may 
tenew it at your Pleaſure, by adding freſh Liquor. 
bat Mr. Bradley ays of feeding, making, and ſoucing 
of Braun, in his Country Houſewife, page 186.—IT 
is to be obſerved, that what is uſed for Brawn, is the 
Flitches only, without the Legs, and they muſt have the 
Bones taken out, and then ſprinkled with Salt, and laid in 
a Tray or ſome other Thing to drain off the Blood; when 
this is done, ſalt it a little, and roll it up as hard as poſ- 
fible, ſo that the Length of the Collar of Brawn be as 
much as one Side of the Boar will bear, and to be (when 
it is rolled up) about nine or ten Inches Diameter. When 
you have rolled up your Collar as cloſe as you can, tie it 
with Linen Tape as tight as poſſible, and then prepare a 
Cauldron with a large n. of Water to boil- it. 
In this boil your Brawn till it is tender enough for a Straw 
_ to paſs into it, and then let it cool, and when it is quite 
cold, put it in the following Pickle : Put to every Gallon 
of Water a Handful or two of Salt, and as much Wheat 
Bran, boil them well together, then ftrain the Liquor 
as clear as you can from the Bran, and let it ſtand till it 
is quite cold, at which Time put your Braun into it; 
but this Pickle muſt be renewed every three Weeks. Some 
put half Small- beer and half Water, but then the Small- 
| — ſhould be brewed with pale Malt; but I think (fays 
he) the firſt Pickle is the beſt. Note, The fame Boar's 
Head, being well cleaned,' may be boiled and pickled 
like the Brawn, and is much eſteemed. —— In ano- 
ther Place, page 110, he ſays, A Boar ought to be put 
up at Midſummer to be fed for Brawn againſt Chriftmas, 
when it ſells beſt, even for one Shilling per Pound; and it 
ſhould be an old Baar, becauſe the + | ep is, the more 
horny will the Brawn be, We muſt provide for this Uſe 
2 Frank, as the Farmers call it, which muſt be built 
very ſtrong to keep the Boar in, and ſomewhat longer 
than the Boar, but in ſuch a Manner, that the Boar muſt not 
have Room to turn round. The Back of this Frank 
muſt have a fliding Board to open and ſhut at Pleaſure, 
for the Conveniency of taking away the Dung, which 
should be done every Day; when all this is very ſecure, 
und made as directed, put up your Boar, and take care 
that he is ſo: placed, as never to Tee or n, any 
dr a ; . ogs; 
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23 much ſkim Milk a8 ——— This 
Method muſt be uſed with him, till he declines his Meat, 
or will eat very little of it, and then the-Peaſe muſt be 
left off, and he muſt be fed with Paſte made of Barley- 


meal, made into Balls as big as large Hens Eggs, and ſtill 


the ſkim Milk continued, till you find him decline that 
likewiſe, at which Time be will be fit to kill for Brawn. 
Theſe Directions to make Brawn, by Mr. Bradley and Ra- 
biſka, are all pretty well to the Purpoſe; but to make 
Brawn by the following e Receit, in a Houſewife's 
eed ; it begins thus To make 
Braun — When it — cut up, ſays the Author, = 
boned, let it lie two - 2 and Nights in Water, ſhifting 
it each Day into freſh Water; when you come to __— 


dip it in — Water, and ſalt it well; then roll it up, and 


boil the leaſt Roll ſix Hours, and the biggeſt nine. 


3 7 one, more inſipid than the laſt, ſays thus, 


rawn, Take ſome Bran, put it in a Kettle of 
13 e Gald'; 
boil this up, ſtrain it thro” a Sieve, and when it is cold, 
you mu muſt put your Brawnin it. 
To bate Brawn by an old kan wude fas, Take 


two Buttocks,' and hang them up two or three 


take them down and dip them in hot Water, k off 
the Skin, and dry them very well with a clean Cloth. 
2 ou have ſo done, take Lard (that is to ſay, 

a Hog) cut it in Pieces as big as your little Fin- 


; ger, e ſeaſon it very well with Pepper, Cloves, Mace, 


eg, and Salt; put each of them into an earthen 


Pot; . add a Pint af Claret Wine, and a Pound of Mut- 


ton Suet, and ſo cloſe it with Paſte. Let the Oven be 


well heated, and ſo bake them. You mult give Time for 
their baking, according to the Bigneſt of the Haunches, 
and the Thickneſs of the Pots ; they common — ſe- - 
ven Hours for the baki 


E55 „„ 
rub off the ſtubbed Ends of the Briſtles with a Brick bat 
and Knife; then open the Head by its under Side, and 
take out all the offald Bones, Brains, and Tongue; but 
not cut the Skull-fkin in two. Next lay it in Salt two 
or three Days, at the End of which make ſeveral Holes 
in the Fleſh, and ſtuff them with Salt; then tie up the 
Head in a Linen Cloth, and put it into a Kettle of Wa- 
ter with Sweet · Herbs, Bay- leaves, Onion, Roſemary, 
and Spices, and (if you will) a Bottle of Claret; boil it 
eight or ten Hours, till it is very tender. — This is to be 
eaten cold like Braun, by laying the whole Head on a 
Table, and cutting it out at pleaſure. And by the ſame 
Way any Hog's Head may be der and eaten 
Or you may prepare and keep a- 8 or Boar's Head in 
chis Manner: Scald or burn off the Hair or Briſtles of it, 
as before directed, very clean, then take out the Brains, 
and boil the Head ſo tender, that all the Bones may eaſily 
be taken out, then take the Fleſh from the Skin, and 
mince it while it is hot; ſeaſon it with Spice, and ſqueeze 
it very tight down in a glazed earthen Pot for keeping; 
or you may keep it'in a Pickle made of the Water it was 
boiled in, with Salt, and a very little Pepper. This 
zs to be cut out in Slices at pleaſure, and eaten with Vinegar 
or Muſtard is excellent. E IN | 
To roaſt the Fleſh of a Boar, — Six Kenelm Digby ſays, 
that at Frankfort in Germam they roaſt a wild Baar; 
but firſt, they lay the Fleſh to foak fix, eight, or ten Days 
in good Vinegar, wherein are Salt and Juniper-hercies 
bruiſed (if you will, ſays he, you may add bruiſed Gar- 
lick or what other bia fel you pleaſe) the Vinegar 
coming up half way to the Fleſh, and turn it twice a Day; 
Fhen if you will you may lard it; when roaſted it will be 
very mellow and tender. They do the like with a Leg 
or other Parts of freſh Pork. | W | 
' Rabiſha's Hay to bake Brawn to he eaten cold. —T are 
(ſays he) your raw lean Brawn, that is not uſeful to col- 
lar, and as much fat Bacon, mince them ſmall toge- 
ther, and beat them in a Mortar; beat a Hand- 
ful of Sage with them; ſeaſon. them with ſome Pepper, Salt, 
. e eee * — 419 | 
in a ( © 9; you may e a utter 
in a Sheet Form, and lay this your prepared Meat en it; 
put in Butter, and a few Bay- leaves on the Top, and ſo 
Floſe-up your. Faſty for baking. 15 


| (124) : 

Sir Kenelm Digby's Way to bake Collars of Braun. 
Ir muſt, ſays he, be a very hot Oven, and therefore be 
eight Hours heating with Wood ; if the Brawn is young, 
eight Hours in the Oven will do; if old, ten or eleven, 
Put but two Collars into an earthen Pot, with twelve 
Pepper- corns, four Cloves, a great Onion quarter'd, and 
two Bay- leaves; fill the Pot not quite full of Water when 
vou ſet in, but fill it full when in the Oven, The 
Cloths on the Collars muft not be pulled off, till they 
have been three or four Days out of the Oven. To 
keep the Collars afterwards in a ſoucing Drink— Boil 
Salt in Table-beer, when cold put to it two or three 
Quarts of ſkin Milk to colour it, and change the Liquor once 
in three Weeks. Such pickled Brawn cut in thin Slices, and 
eaten with a Mixture of Pepper, Salt, Vinegar, Oil, and 

Muſtard, is by ſome eſteemed good eating, 4 


1 — 
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| of The Management of Sows and their Pigs. vi | 


HY the Inſpection and Care of a Sow and Pigs be- 
. longs to the Country Houſewife. —As there is one or 
more Sows generally kept in a Farm Yard, I think it 
may be ſaid the Inſpection and Care of her belongs to 
our Country Houſewife when ſhe has pig d; becauſe 
the Pigs, if they are not her Perquiſites, yet as ſhe 
f makes Waſh from her Kitchen, ſkim Milk from ber 
Dairy, and Grains from her Brewings, ſhe has here an 
Opportunity for putting them to a profitable Uſe, by 
feeding her Sow with them, and fatting her Pigs with 
| the - greateſt ' Expedition; for on this Account, no 
mM Meat comes up to wet Meat, as it produces the moſt 
Milk. Therefore all Waſh” made of pot Liquor, ſkim 
Milk, or Whey, or from Brewing, when mixt with 
Harley- meal, or Bran, or Grains, is a proper Food for a 
Sow. that ſuckles Pigs. Aten en un 
The Management of 4 Farmer who lived at Eaton in 
- Bedfordſhire, whereby be generally had ſucking Pigs al! 
"the Nar.— Tuts Farmer kept twenty Cows and a Bull, 
and alſo three breeding Sows, ; which brought him 
ſo many Pigs, that he ſeldom was without ſome all the 
| Year, for as he had much Milk and Grain beſides, he was 
fyrniſhed with the very beſt of Food, * 
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his Sows in the greateſt Heart, and in the moſt Milk. 

* Accordingly he gave them full Quantities of ſkim Milk 

and no Whey, . becauſe he thought Whey. was not good 

enough for milch Sows, and would let them go abroad, 

during the Summer-Seaſon, to graze in his Meadows next, 
0 


uſe; and when they came home, he would give 


them two or three Diſhes of Horſe · beans every Day (for in 
this Vale of Aylesbury there are but very few. Peaſe ſown). 
to keep them in Heart for ſuſtaining the Suckling per- 
haps of ten, twelve, or more Pigs each Sow. Nor can 
any. make whiter, ſweeter, or fatter Pigs than Dairy- 
men-Farmers ;. becauſe they certainly have the greateſt 
8 for doing it, as I ſhall ſhew in my next Ac- 
count of it. 


Heu a Woman made near dur Pounds a Yar, by obs 


igs of, anly one Sow,—A FarMER's Wife, that kept 
| five Cows, had the ſole Management of the Sow and Pigs, 
and. took | ſuch Care, that when ſhe went out, and but 
daubed her Legs, ſhe obliged her Maid to waſh and clean 
them, leſt her Tail might dirty the Milk and give the Pigs 
a Diſtaſte of it; ſhe alſo ſaw that the Maid duly licterd 
the Sow and Pigs with clean Wheat · ſttaw twice a Day; 
and for increaſing and preſerving her Milk, ſhe always 
kept a Sack of Pollard by her, in Readineſs, for mixin 
> Handful or two in ſome ſkim Milk every Time ſhe fed 
the Sow, for ſhe preferred the Pollard to Bar | 
all other ſoft Meats: (As to Barley-meal, it is a; Notion 
many are poſſeſſed of, that it is too hot a Food for a 
milch Sow, and thereby tends to the drying up of her 
M.ilk, yet allow, that Kernel is neceſſary to be given to a 
Sow beſiqes Milk and Pollard) For as a Sow with many Pigs 


will grow lean and faint, if not ſuſtained with good Meat, 
ſhe, as moſt People living in Vales do, thinks that Horſe- 
beans are the moſt ſtrengthening Food of all Grain; and 


therefore two or three Diſhes of them are given every 
Day to a ſuckling Sow, which hold about a Pint each. 
Thus this Farmer's Wife went on feeding her Sow in the 
beſt Manner, cauſing the Pigs to have white Fleſh, white 
Skin, and white Hair; ſo that at three Weeks old, or 
thereabouts, ſhe commonly ſold them for three Shillings, 


or three Shillings and Six-pence, each Pig, to the Landon 


Higler, at Dun/table, Market, or at Hempftead Market; 


but if they did not anſwer their Character, the Pigs were 


Either returned to her, or elſe ſhe een, 
an * 7 


ley - meal and 


—— ͥ́ 2 — a” 
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Price; for theſe Higlers are ſuch Connoiſſeurs, that when | 
they (according to their Cuſtom) hold up a Pig by its 
hind Leg, and perceive any thing of a reddiſh Coſour be- 
tween them, they are diſpleaſed, and the Owner muſt 
come off with the leſs Money: So when a ſucking 
Pig is kept a Month or mote before it is fold, it then by 

e acquires a reddiſh Skin, that leſſens its Value, for 
the Higler well knows, that Pigs will eat rank and 
diſpleaſe his Cuſtomers; but when a fucking Pig is three 
Weeks and a half old, it is then of a right : And if 

a Sow-pig is thus aged, and white fatted in the ſweeteſt 
Manner, it is (if rightly dreſſed) a Diſh for a King. Now 
there is no Loſs in keeping a ſuckling Sow up in the 
greateſt Heart, for if ſhe don't pay keeping fat, ſhe won't 
pay keeping, lean; and if ſhe is thoroughly well kept, 
the will certainly take Boar, on the turning of her Milk, 
(which will be prefently after the Pigs are fold of) and 
breed again. By this Method, this Woman had generally 
five Litters of Pigs in two Years from one Sow, that 
fhe fold fatted for near ſeven Pounds; for if a Sow is 
kept on à full Allowance of Meat, there need little Time 
be loft in her Breeding, betauſe the general Part of theſe 
Creatures are fo prone to take Boar on full keeping, that 
fone Sows will take him before the Pigs are fold off. But 
when it fo happens, it is an Obfervation made by 852 
dealers, that the fucking Pigs of fuch a Sow are the we 

for it, by reaſon it damages her Milk. 
De Merbou that u prudenr Perſon root to 15,4, Ake 
Sow before an after Pigging,' and to cauſe his Pigs to have 
white ſweet Fleſh. —Fmrs Perſon, more careful than hun- 

.. dreds of ſome others, always obſerved to let his ſuckling 
Sow feed every Time from her Pigs, leſt the Pigs were 
made the worſe, by letting the Sow feed in the fame Stye 
where they lay. To this End, whenever he fed his ſuck- 

lng Sow, he always let her out of the Stye from ber Pig 


into another adjvining Stye, for if ſhe was fed out of aTroug 


that ſtood in the fame e the Pigs would be apt to lick 
the Wah or other ſoft Meat that is flobber'd about i 


loſe Part of their Appetite, and acquire a' coarſe red 


Fleſh,” This Method is duly praftifed dy a near Neigh- 
bour of mine, who I am perſuaded makes #s much Mo. 


ney of his Pigs as any Man itt our Cbuntry, and is what 


where Convenieney allows it; for which 


ww. 4 


every. good Huſband and Hoaſewife ought to practiſe, 
LE 83 
two 
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two Styes ready to feed and keep my. Sows from their 
Pigs at Pleaſure, and find no little Benefit by it. Hence 
Jam to obſerve, that it is not only to write of fatting a 
Hog, and making his Fleſh into pickled Pork or Bacon, 
but you may ſee here, that there are ſeveral important 
Matters beſides, that are abſolutely neceſſary to be wrote 
of in a Book intituled The Country Houſewife, relating 
to theſe ſerviceable Animals, although never taken notice 
of by any Author before, which occaſions me therefore 
to be the more particular on this Subject. But I muſt 
further obſerve to my Reader, that it is mine as well 
as the Perſon's Practice I write of, never to let a Stye be 
litter d with much Straw, when a Sow is going to pig, 
becauſe if it is, the Pigs are apt to be ſmother'd ; and 
when the has pig'd (if ſhe pigs in the Day- ume) care- 
fully to attend the taking away her Glean, though 
ſome ate cartlefs of it. ** when ſhe has pig'd her 
Litter, and is gone out of the Stye the firſt Time, we 
ſeatter a Handful of Wheat-ſtraw over the Pigs, and 
when ſhe returns to them, we take the Straw off, that ſhe 
may the better ſee and ſuekle them. Then we take the 
Opportunity of ſcattering a little more Straw on the So; 
and fo on, increaſing the Straw by Degrees, and giving 
the. Pigs and Sow a ſmall Matter of it at a Time twier 
a Day: Thus we think ſuch Management tends much to 
nouriſh the Pigs, keep them clean and white, and force 
5 5 vp ek: Wa bf UiY 4 5 © Pi 
- 4% Vu Gentleman, who ral. ſucking 
Pigs, by Aale of his St / eating” four iſo x4 . THIs: 
worthy Gentleman; whoſe -delightfal Seat I was at in 
1446, lying in che County of Kan, for delivering to him 
ſome of my fine profitable Ladyfinger natural Graſs-ſeed, 
Tyne Graſe- ſeed, and Honeyſuckle Graſs-[ced, for ſow- 
ing them, to convert bis pio d. Ground at once into a 
natural Sward, for making a little Park or Paddock of 
it, to keep a few Deer in, Ger wis pleaſed to tell me he 
had a Sow that, while ſhe fuckled her Pigs, eat ſome 
Stampings of Apples that were u little fouridh,”-which 
had fuch an Influence on her Milk, as to alter it ſo much 
for the worſe, that it killed ſeveral of her Pigz-—Which 
leads me to obſerve to my Reader, by Way of Adver- 
tiſement, that I ſell theſe moſt — Grabo Seeds, that 
may give an Opportunity to convert plow'd: Ground into 


dat Grouad at cee, without Loſoof Time 3 by ſowing 


* 


* 


= 
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Seeds amongſt N or Oats, under ſuch a 
— Management, by my Information, as will v” ar 


ly keep the Seeds and the Infant Crop of Graſs from 
cel of Inſefts and Weather, and produce a 


tiful Crop of ſuch Graſs, preſently after the Grain 

is carried od off and- continue. ſuch for ever, if huſbanded 
— Thus a Perſon may come by the very 
beſt of 1 26 Ground, free of thoſe naſty prejudicial 


Seeds of Weeds, that accompany Hay- ſceds taken pro- 
miſcuouſly out of Hay. loſts; and wer A the. Cows which 
feed on this Graſs will yield Milk, Butter, and Cheeſe, 
that excells,. I Ht, moſt. or all other Sorts, 
fats a Beaſt preſen gives them the ſweeteſt ok 


Fleſh: And thus t entleman incloſed about for 
Acres of Land wa th (Park- like) chiefly beca 

it prebents the — de too near his Seat, 

by.Day, and P rhe Night 3 .a new Sort of Sao 


ment, and which, E y, may give a Gentleman 
_ — oats than if 2 un Acres 5 
LE wc 32 A 
Soto e RF anccam! living near „. in the 
Vale of i fyleſtury; having a Sow! kept up that ſed on 
Beans for . gave her ſuch a —.— Quand ity of Whey. 
at once; 26 Twelled the Beans in her Maw to that De . 
gree asburſted her; for if a fatting Hog is neglected 
7 — Water: to, and comes to drink greedily on ſweet 
hey, it alone will endanger its Liſez but much more 
when it is drank in great Drought on à Bely-full of 
Horſe- bæans. Therefore where great Dairies are car- 
ried on, Perſons ought to be more than ordinary care - 
ful on this Account, leſt they meet with the ſame Loſa 
this Farmer did, whom I was well acquainted with; but I 
ſuppoſe it to de the Fault of his Servant, for be bim⸗ 
5 8 of good Judgment in eee, 
So Filled ly . Keel the Hacreſt⸗ time of 1747s: 
a Woman living at Edleflerough in Bals kept two Sows, 
one was to pig the ſame: Day ſhe died, which was o- 
caſioned:by the Sow's: getting her Head through a Hedge 
- 2 where, by ſtraining to draw her Body after ber, 
; ueezed her Bell, l dr ant her Pigs: 
The 0 was killed in the following Manner. 
Sem killed by a wrong Medicine. Tu : ſame Wo-. 
man laving laſt ane Sow, ae en e, but _— 


| „ $889] 3 
had given her ſomething that bad alter'd her Milk ſo, 
that the Pigs all ſcour'd : This made her get Advice, how 

to cure her Pigs; and to do it, ſhe. boiled twelve Dozen . 
of Corks in Milk, and gave it to the Sow, which bound 
| both the Sow and Pigs to that Degree, as killed them all. 
'Thus the poor Woman loſt her two Sows, and their Litters 
of Pigs, almoſt at a Time. „ | 
An Account of a Hog-duttor's Procedure to cure Swine 
that ailed nothing. A TrrEsHER being at work in a 
Barn; as he came out of it, he happened to put his Foot 
on Hog's-dung ; the Stink of which ſo offended our nice 
_ Workman, that in a Paſſion he ſtruck a Hog on the 
Head with bis Flail, and made it reel. Now as a Hog 
is one of the moſt ſulky Creatures upon Earth, if a little 
out of Order, it went to a Straw-rick juſt by, and there 
lay till next Day; when the Farmer finding it, he ſent for 
a Hog-doQtor from Redbourne in Hirtfordfhire, who, on 
viewing the Hog, ſaid it had the Murrain, and would 
infet the fix others it went with (for the Man that 
ſtruek it, would not own it) upon this he was employ'd, 
and had-half a. Crown a Drink for all of them, ' 
Ade poiſon'd by drinking Broth —A' Woman having 
k Sow, ſhe committed 'a Miſtake in'boiling a poiſonous 
Herb ſor à healthy one, for giving the Broth to her Sow, 
it poiſoned/and killed her: The Caſe was this, ſhe wanted 
ſome Herbs to boil with her Meat, and as it is uſual with 
. |  Covntry-women to gather them in the Fields in the Spring 
i Time of the Year, this Woman gather d what they 
call Zack in the Hedge, which ſhe took for the White- 
Ah Herb, a Herb which grows amongſt: Grafs; but it 
proved to be the firſt, that ſtinks like Onions, and yet by 
' ſome is accounted a wholeſome Herb. But whether ſhe 
made the Broth too ſtrong of it, or it happened by ſome . 
other unknown Means, the Loſs of the 'Sow-was imputed 
Wh” ↄ . Z“ 
Hz ſoon cboats.— TuzRETon what is given it 
dyn Horm muſt be done with a Jirk, for if iti Head 
is held up too long in giving it a Drink, it will be pt. 
to thoak. - | T4 2 Ws LS X 


dne Hlled by eating Brandy Cherries —A Sow tis 
Led by eating too many Cherries that were ſtespd in 


Brandy. 12 


44 


Severe, Hogs cured, that were jogt'd under their Throat 
by Pathng Acorm A * in out Fah of Little 


244 * 


1 Caddeſden, 
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, nr, baving ſeveral of his Hogs, in a plentiful Year 
of Acorns, jogg'd under their Throat by eating them, 
made no "Pas to do, than to heat an Iron red-hot, 
about the Thickneſs of one's Little Finger, and run it 
23 the corrupted Knob or Bunch, which brought on 
uration, that run out a putrified Matter, and cured 
the og. This Way he took without bleeding them 
: Fame, off a Piece of each Hog's Tail, for then the Hog 
is apt to bleed to Death, eſpecially in hot Weather.— 
This Vear (174 2 the . greeneſt that was 
known in of Man 


1 _—_ ple rotten 1 5 .—A PETTY Farmer had 
| my or rather 1 t were kept ſo poor and 
22 that if they fell in a Cart - rut they could hardly get 
up, and thus were forced to eat the little Grass they could 
find on a Common, and in eating it were forced to eat 
much Dirt, which rotted their Livers, and killed them. 
Some Hogs killed by eating Acorns, and others cuftd.— 
In the — Acorn Year of 4747, ſeveral Hogs died 
after they had done maſting, becauſe they had Acorns 
given then uncured. A Woman near me had one 
that ſeemed mad by its running about and ſcreaming, in- 
ſomuch that it was thought bewitched ; at laſt, they gave 
it Flower of Brimſtone in Milk out of a Horn, but not 
-curing it, the next Day they gave it ſome Soot mixt in 
Piſs out of a ee which effectually unbound it, and made 
it dung a prodigious Quantity, ſo that it recovered and de- 


| came a valuable Hog. 


How 'to prevent Hogs bei bound tas mach by eati 
Saut 9 our Hogs a woke ani : 
Turnips mixt with Bran, every Morning faſting, before 
2 — into the Fields and Woods to feed on Acorns. 
e ob Health that feed on Beans or Peaſe for 
ESE are apt to bind Hogs, much; if 
"they are bound too much, it takes away their Appe- 
-tite, therefore I commonly put ſome Pollard or Bran into 
| He War I give them to drink, armee g 


e, Pigs killed by {fo the” Sow Hogs 
Graink—T HIS was true Matt 


ſuckling Sow, as ca t of a Copper, from 
e: fol Be which e beg 


72 
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that is to ſay, we put the ground Malt and Hops into 
Water and boil them ther, then ſtrain out Li- 
quor, and work it with Veaſt for ſmall Beer; the Grains 
of which, with the Hops, were given to the Sow, and 
cauſed the Death of five Pigs out of ten, and two of the 


reſt pined to that Degree that they were near dying. 


Now I cannot account for this Damage otherwiſe, than 
that I think the Hops being of a toughiſh Nature, 
the Sow could not digeſt them without much Difficulty, 
or that their acid Quality turned and curdled her Mi 

ſo as to ſpoil the Pigs. But to avoid this Evil, I have 
in my Treatiſe on brewing Malt Liquors, (intituled The 
London and Country Brewer, fold by Mr. A/lley, Book- 


ſeller, at the Roſe in Pater N Londa ſhewed - 


a Way how to make Kettle-gallop ſmall Beer, and yet to 
| 5 Sow ſafely on the Grains, free of the Damage of 
all Hops, os 72 
A Sow, juſt ready to pig, was poiſoned by drinking 27 


Haſb.— This was my own Caſe, On the 26th of Au- 


uſt 1746, I had a Sow juſt ready to pig, when my fi 
Wai - ſervant gave her a Pail-full of Walk, made up wi 
the yeaſty Gtounds of Barrels, in the Evening; and next 


Morning ſhe was found dead, prodigiouſly ſwelled, with much 


Froth, that ſhe had diſcharged at her Mouth, —Now why 
the yeaſty Grounds of Barrels . the Sow, in my 
humble Opinion was, becauſe Yeaſt is of an acid Nature; 
and as the Grounds lay ſome Time in the Barrel after 
the Beer was drawn out of it, it acquired ſuch an In- 
creaſe of 'its Acidi as to gripe, poiſon, and ſwell-the 
Sow ; for whether Yeaſt is or new, it has a poi- 
ſonous ſwelling = in it, witneſs the Experiment I 
publiſhed (in my ſaid Brewing Treatiſe) of aDog purpoſely 
kept hungry for eating a yeaſted Toaſt, which in a very 
little Time ſwelled and killed him. And why it has not 
the ſame Effect on the human Body by Bread is, becauſe 


there is but little uſed in making it, and that being mixed 


with much Water and Flower, the Fire of the Oven 
renders it entirely harmleſs : Therefore let this be a 
Warning to all that read it, never to ſuffer any yea 
Grounds of Barrels to be mixed with any Meat that 1 

given e n my So W. 
Hiegs damage eat is s Dung. I: 1s happened e 

my Neighbourhood th Fi A Farmer bought two Pigs 


| 
| | 
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was forced to ſell them again hg the 6 fame Money, after 


| keeping them long enough to worth near as much 
more, and this becauſe ny took to eating the Dung of a 
Pareel of Hens, as it fell from under them, while they 
55 upon an Elm-Tree that ſtood near the Farm- 


. Soup brought a Litter of 4 and twenty Pi, os, and 

55 77 man ad. to bring till they we 5 fold | 

Fil 14 iece.— next Ne. ghbour, who k 
1 755 ogs between the Berkfire and Leiceſterſhire 
* 8055 of an ordinary Size, that on the third 
Auguſt, 1747, brought him four and twenty Pigs 
5 . 5 one Litter, but all of them died except 
| dee, in a 5 little Time; yet I know a Brewer 
that, lives at Alb near Gadd? 2 who had the like 
umber of Pigs at a Litter from one Sow, and preſerved 
1 Alive, till he fatted and ſold them for five Shil- 
gs @ | iece 5, but to do- this, he was At to keep 
| Pigs. in two Styes, and the Sows as as poſſible. 
I knew a Sow of the black foreign Breed Kill ſeven 
Pigs ought of nine, becauſe, the Farmer was ſo filly o 
her Fay” y to het ab 5 in a Stye. 

How 15 a Win mam kept a reeding Sow.—A WoMAN 
phe ag 4 2 5 S ut one Acre of Ground 
Nei r s, the gave no more than a 
gory of Pollard 1 in 2 Day, at twice, mixt in 
he args Sow, which Wi hat Graſs ſhe eat 
rchard, during the. Symmer Seaſon, 

i, well till the Mics give only a 
at oy t, after W's grazing all Day in 


* 1 Obie 1. — TRE RE are 80% chat will 

eat i hi, fl E more prone to this Miſchief, 
= of the wild 5 8 Breed, or thoſe between 

| 8355 aud ih Englyb Breed, A neighbouring Farmer 


wo u after and thus devoured hi 
ke 1 On Us Ducks "Yew, el 


.for. which, Think is l dee fat and kill 
75 a, more. po t, and that 1 
1 Where or ae ire A for 
> 225 tle, 


mot of thee, we 


=" 


2 To: 725 * 3 5 Hh. th inter Pine. Sh 
| Ys are, 12 de er, or e 
hen they are kept "altogether 0 


Meat, 
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Meat, this is very neceſſary to be done, to prevent thay 
deſtructiye Diſeaſe, the Garget in her Bag or Udder,whict 
| 2 may prove fatal to her; tho' ifa Sow, whe 
r Figs are ſold off, is fed with Horſe-beans, or othe 
dry Meat, we then ſeldom do any thing to her; but whe 
it is neceſſary, you need only to rub in ſome Brandy over het | 
Bag, and it will. dry away her Milk at once uſing. But 
Farmers have ſeldom Brandy by them, the-tarring of # 
Bones Bag yl dow FVV 
To wean Pigs. — Ar a Month old, Pigs may be weaned, 
but if older, it will be rather better; and to wean them to 
make the belt Hogs, it ſhould by gong in the Month of 
May, for then the Summer hot Weather is before them, 
when good WW aſh and Grains is then almoſt as good as 
Whey In Winter; and to wean them in the heal Mate. | 
ner we commonly let them go abroad with the Sow i 
Clover or other Graſs, and at their Return home, in the 
vening, we feed the Pigs apart from the Sow, by giving 
bem, ſkim Milk, Wbey, or good Walk, with ſome 
arley- meal, Pollard, or Bran amongſt it, and ſome dry 
Beans or Peaſe. upon the Ground ; or Barley, Oats, or 
hetches, Others, who have no Corn, UE gn only 5 . 
lard or Barley-meal, mixt with Waſh or Water; but à litt 
Kernel beſt keeps them from being ſtunted; for if a 
Pig is once ſtunted in its Growth, it requires ſome Time 
n Fxthaondinary Coſt to recover it, Thus if Pigs are 
well fed with Waſh and Grains, &c, and Corn, beſides. 
their ſucking the Sow, the Sow's Milk will ſoon decline, 
and in time ſhe will beat them off, and wean them from 
Her. This Way of weaning Pigs by Degrees, by letting 


them go with the Sow in the Day - time, and feeding 


them beſides by themſelves, is, in my humble Opinion, 
tlie beſt Way of all others to make good Hogs. „ 
When a Sow ſhould be killed for Pork or Bacon, in Pig or 
not in Pig.-IT is a common Opinion that a Sow may be 
ſafely killed for pickled Pork or for Bacon, when ſhe has 
gone eight Weeks with Pig, or half her Time, for a Sow 
goes ſixteen in all, and pigs in the ſeventeenth. Others 
are of Opinion, that ſhe may be ſafely and profitably killed 
at nine Weeks End, becauſe the Pigs do not begin to 
hair till that Age; but when they are ſo old as to hair, 
they feed on the Sow's Flair, which leflens her Fleſh, and 
alters it for the worſe. I killed a Yelt or young Sow © 
on the 17th Day of November, 1747, that ab pros. near 
Fa, OJ thirty 
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| Uirty Stone, with nine Pigs in her Belly, when ſhe was 
gone nine Weeks and three Days, and ſhe proved good 
| Pickled Pork, for the Pigs had hardly begun to hair. I 
might have made Bacon of her; but it ſometimes hap- 
pens, that when a Sow has taken Boar, and we put her 
up to fatten, that ſhe ſtands not to her boaring ; in thisCaſe, 
we either drive her to Boar again, or elſe venture to fatten 
her without her taking Boar at all. Now, when jt fo 
Happens, we obſerve as well as we can to kill her in the 
lid-time between her boaring, which is about ten or ele- 
ven Days after ſhe has ſhewn Signs of it; for we reckon 


| © © Sow goes to Boar at my three Weeks End till ſhe 


ſtands to it, that is to ſay, till ſhe proves with Pig. Now 
to know which is the beſt Uſe to put ſuch a fatted Sow to, 
1 ſhall here give my Opinion, and that is, for making 
Bacon of her; becauſe common Salt mixt with Salt-petre, 
Sugar, e. with good drying, makes the Fleſh of a Sow 
eat ſhorter and better, when it is pickled. For in 
the making of Bacon, the belly, thick-ſkin'd, fat, tough 
Part, is quite. ſever'd from the Flitch, and moſtly put 
to the Uſe of making an offald Lard for Kitchen frying 
Uſes, Oc. whereas, if the Sow is made pickled Pork of, 
this coarſe, fat Belly- piece is pickled with the reſt of the 

Meat. And although ſhe may be an old one when killed; 

yet being fatted with a ſweet Pea, or Barley-meal, or Pol- 

lard, her Fleſh will eat ſweet, and if rightly bacon'd will 
| eat ſhort and pleaſant, rt. 
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Of Chip, Approved, aud Experienced 
MEDICINES ad REMEDIES 
- b ro . , 
Divers DIE As Es incident to Human Bodies. 


TI E firſt Medicine J here prefent the Public with is, 
according to the Gentleman's Character of it, the 
eateſt one in the World (and which I rather believe, as 
it-comes from a diſintereſted, worthy Perſon, Owner of a 
conſiderable landed Eſtate, and one who, by his great 
- Learning, Travels, and Experience, has found. out and 
made many excellent Diſcoveries in Medicine, Agricul- 
ture, Mechanics, &c.) and from his Recommendation af 
it, it has been try d at and about Gaddef@en in ſeveral Caſes 
of Diſeaſes in the human Body, and done great Service ; 
particularly to my near Neighbour Mr. Richard Hano- 
ell, who, having been afflited with the King's-Evil a long 
Time, in and about his Head, ſo as to have ſeveral running 
Sores or Ulcers next his Cheek and. Throat, was at the Ex- 
pence of about fvePaunds, for Bottles of Liquor to cure the 
> 04 from a famous Londen Practitioner in Pyfic and Curer 
of Evils, which, as Mr. Hanewell declared ta me, made him 
worſe inſtead of better; then by my Advice he drank the 
— eentn, which he made from Time to Time by 


bim a Pound If a Pine of the fume Wer overs | 
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Uirty Stone, with nine Pigs in her Belly, when ſhe was 
gone nine Weeks and three Days, and ſhe proved good 
pickled Pork, for the Pigs had hardly begun to hair. I 
Might have made Bacon of her; but it ſometimes hap- 
_ pens, that when a Sow has taken Boar, and we put her 
up to fatten, that ſhe ſtands not to her boaring; in thisCaſe, 
we either drive her to Boar again, or elfe venture to fatten 
her without her taking Boar at all. Now, when jt fo 
ns, we obſerve as well as we can to kill her in the 
Mid-time between her boaring, which is about ten or ele- 
ven Days after ſhe has ſhewn Signs of it; for we reckon 
2 Sow goes to Boar at every three Weeks End till ſhe 
ſtands to it, that is to ſay, till ſhe proves with Pig. Now 
to know which is the beſt Uſe to put ſuch a fatted Sow to, 

1 ſhall here give my Opinion, and that is, for in 
Bacon of her; becauſe common Salt mixt with Salt-petre, 
Sugar, Fe. with good drying, makes the Fleſh of a Sow 
eat ſhorter and better, than when it is pickled. For in 
the making of Bacon, the belly, thick -ſkin'd, fat, tough 
Part, is quite ſever'd from the Flitch, and moſtly put 

to the Uſe of make an offald Lard for Kitchen fryin 
Uſes, Oc. whereas, if the Sow is made pickled Pork of, 
this coarſe, fat Belly- piece is pickled with the reft of the 
Meat. And although ſhe may be an old one when killed ; 
yet being fatted with a ſweet Pea, or Barley-meal, or Po)- 
Hard, her Fleſh will eat ſweet, and if rightly bacon'd will 
eat ſhort and pleaſant, ' - ox 
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Of Cheap, Approved, and Experienced 
MEDICINES ad REMEDIES 
5 ron 5 
Divers Disz as Es incident to Human Bodies. 


TI E firſt Medicine J here preſent the Public with is, 
| according to the Gentleman's Character of it, the 
eateſt one in the World (and which I rather believe, as 
it-comes from a diſintereſted, worthy Perſon, Owner of a 
cConſiderable landed Eftate, and one who, by his great 
Learning, Travels, and Experience, has found. out and 
made many excellent Diſcoveries in Medicine, Agricul- 
ture, Mechanics, &c.) and from his Recommendation af 
it, it has been try d at and about Gaddefder in ſeveral Caſes 
of Diſeaſes in the human Body, and done great Service; 
particularly to my near Neighbour Mr. Richard Hans- 
Well, who, having been afflited with the King's-Evil a long 
Time, in and about his Head, ſo as to have ſeveral running 
| Sores or Ulcers next his Cheek and Throat, was at the Ex- 
2 of about five Pounds, for Bottles of Liquor to cure the 
ſame, from a famous Londen Practitioner in Phyſic and Curer 
of Evils, which, as Mr. Hanewel!l declared to me, made him 
worſe inſtead of better; then by my Advice he drank the 
Quickſilver-water, which he made from Time to Time by 
my lending bim a Pound of Quickfilverthat I bought for my 
own Uſe (for I take half a Pint of the ſame Water every 
Morning faſting, which frees me from all Cholicks, &c.) 
which has had ſuch ſalubrious Effects on Mr. H. that 
on the 25thof Ofeber,17 48, he ſhewed me the Places where 
his Ulcers. for Years together run, ſo ſound, that he 
pinched the Parts as a Proof their Soundneſs, and they 


| man, he, without any Obligation to me (though I am 
_ pleaſed to correſpond with 
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2 1 Ab: to the Exchanging of near thirty Letters; 
on the Suhject of Quickſilver, but likewiſe upon 
poking ets: of great Importance for the Good of his, 
| 8 z which, with many others from different Gentle- 


men, tend {28 1 have Leave for fo doing) to PRs 
if I can meet with tolerable Encouragement. gn 
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The beſt Cure in {bale World for Fs Pox, 
 King's-Evil, Leproſy, Itch, Gout, Rheumatiſin, - 
Scus vy, &c. &c. according to the following 
Letter, by the Uſe of Quickſilver- Water. - 


| To Vie. William Fin. a Fate at Little- Gaddeſden, , 
TITLE bt; . en in Heriſerdſbire. I 
Hoke Lieds, Neu, 12, 17 45. 


| end ur Friend: afflicted with* th. 

1 22 2e twice a Year; however, I cannot but 

van very h for him, chat he has already met with 
* 


not a very agreeable one to takt) that 

s be | reftores him to walking ſo effectuallhy. 

; T Rhe i end of mine that uſed to 3 3 — Spoon 
Bat F. we of "Spirits of Hartſhorn, in the midſt of 
Fits of the Gut, which by repeati .every Night, 
| g Fvcititr mpch by it, ſoon carried off the Fir®and 
5 — am to un his Horſe, and as he was old a 


the Horſe biobght him, by „to his Feet. 
Let pI note olatile to act int very lame Man- 
any material Difference, and ever 


LN Neger the "Gum Svaigeum to be a moſt noted'Specific in 5 


= 1 1 very laudably ſo ub + over 
| 8 e your icine ver 
: Ew 1 I D ſuch 921 


n can do him no Harm, 
of Diet-dfink, I will 
3 frer a temperate 
; b 2 N l cereal} Lader 
— His Fits; 3 —.— e ſame Laws, much 
or chem; na, — ye voy 

t redlly warrant thi s'Opinion 

SOS great Reaſon to be certain of the 

8 
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Effects intended, as I could evince at large 3 aſſure : 
ing you at the {ame Time of the Innocence ad Salubri- 
oulneſs of this Water. Yau m depend on it ta d your, | 
Neice's Eyes, if ſhe drinks half a Pint Night and Mom: 
ing, and about a Pint with her Dinner; two or three 
Times a Day bathing her Eyes with a warm Spoonful of 
it, provided her Complaint is really ſcorhutick. And I 
doubt not but it would much allay, if not. cure à con- 
firm'd Evil. I would adviſe” the iſe to be continued. 
| The Doctor's Application is good he means Sin E Tat 
Sloan's Eye- ſalve] but will not remove the Gan e, vix. A 
Scurvy in the Habit, which if it be her Caſe, his Medicine 
may repell it from the Eyes, and throw it (if there was, nat 
an Iſſue) upon.the Lungs, ſo as to induce a Conſumption, 
perhaps vitiate the Blood, ſo as to bring on Fevers, c. 
She can up er this agreeable kind of Drink, for as many 
Months as ſhe pleaſes., Therefore a Pound oi Quickſilxer, 
which coſts but about four Shillings and Sixpence, or five 
Shillings, I think will ſerve many Years, boiled or rather 
ſimmer'd in any Quantity of Water, in an iron Pot, or 
- a glazed earthen Pot, for no other Metal will d, for 
bo able ee or. = 23 88 
nou ver h n cold, but ſet a little before 
the Fire. By what I find Rat, it is a Water that will 
not corrupt in Bottles for a long Time, if ever: Por it 
deſtroys all kind of Animalcula, and reſiſts and deſtroys 
all Manner of Acidity and Fermentation in the Water it is 
_ boiled in, which ſhews it: to be the bigheſt Altai im 
World, and certainly the moſt. minute and diviſible. 
And I am perſuaded, all the Particles of the E Huxia what 
mix'withithe Water are perfectly — — 
fitted by ſuch Form and Smoothneſs to enter and paſs in the 
_ Circulation thro the imperceptible vaſcularꝭyſtem, or it aud 
not effect what it does. Let a mangy Horſeqr:any atheri Beat - 
drink — of it, and bathe the ſcrophulous Parts with 
a Spunge,/ they will ſoon fall off, and the ND be _ 
urtfed, which I deſire you. will try the. firft Qgportunity: 
cured ſome time ago a-Pointer'of wy-own-of :anuniver- 
_ ſal Mange, ſo bad, that he had ſcarcely a Hair leit on h¹ 
- Body, and chat. too within four: Weeks, by the laſt men · 
tioned” Method. I obſerved the Itching much ablaynd in 
ſeven Days. In ſeven or eight more, the Seabs began to 


_ 
” 
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1 clean, and new cloathed, which my Groom, and 
Chymiſt I bought the ſeven Ounces of ecury of, to 
doil, can teſtify.—The Way I came by this Secret was 
from a Surgeon, who ſhewed me his Nephew, a London 
Apprentice, whom he had cured of the Pox by this Water 
alone, after having been twice falivated, and had not 
Strength enou ghto go thro” a third Courfe. He ſaid he 
met 0 the Secret in a German old Manuſcript of a Prac- 
titioner,but had always deſpiſed it till this luckyOpportunity 


| offer'd. 1 am, * 
| Dar fmeere Friend'ond Servant. 


P. f. Theſe and other Reiſons make me expect it will 
cure the Pox in the gentleſt and moſt mercifal Manner: 
3 -_ give it to any poor Body that has the Itch, without 
| them what it is. After this you are at Liberty to 
pull it at e or indeed as foon as 7 5 pleats, 


. 


— 
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A ſecond. Kat * FF great Vite of 
| _ - Quickfilver-Water in the Cure of the Pax, 
Scurvy, "Af Scald- Head, Rheumat mM, 
- Ws: © A 


81 E, . 

NE Pound of Gibs will infult and communicate 
its efluvial Virtues to five hundred or one thouſand 
Boilingsc of Gee tn ſuffer little or noDiminution 

| "ang ny; > apes eee 11 Hours, it 
2 turn ater of an Aſh- colour, which is only owing toa 
| ue e. of its duſky and moſt minute Effluvia, 
and this is perhaps eee vo Cyborg = wg og 
veterate Scurvy, Mange, or Scald-head, obl 7 the Pa- 
tient to drink conflantly of it with his Vi and in 
2 Mot faſting, half a Pint, and the ſame to Bed; 
ſcabious Head, Body n e with the ſaid 
Water once or twice a Day, andavoiding all other Drink, 
except Chance Glaſs or. two of Wine. Avoid all ſalt 
Meats: during the Cure. You will be ſurpriſed: how the 
5 ſtubborn mptoms, will yield, ſubſide, and: vaniſh, ſame- 
5 times in a tew Weeks, * in a few Months, reſtore- 
- ng _ e LR ICT 


16 Luis, New. 30, 1745. | 
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73 4 molt fo riſing Manger, without uneaſy or torturing 


Phyſic; for this 


* 


edicine acts as an Alterative, and ma 
juſtly be ſaid to be the nobleſt Bathe in the World. 
peak this from the Field of Experience, and think- you 
eſerving the Knowledge thereof, myſelf by mere Chance 
having come by this excellent Secret, I alſo find it 
will deſtroy Worms and Botts in Man or Beaſt; and I 


| have — you Reaſon to believe, it will by a Continu- 
erſev 


roſive Matter in the Animal 


"ance erance very ſafely and cure the 
Pox and Rheumatiſm ; it is certain it pervades all the Ca- 
illaries, even to the Pores of Perſpiration ; and. is a moſt 
irreſiſtable Alterative, allaying and mollifying all the cor- 
* or it could not effect 


the Truths I have mentioned above, and been an Eye 


Witneſs of under my own Direction, tho? I do not profeſs 


Phyfic, 


- — 


7 am, Sir 5 
992 Dur faithful humble Servant. 


I have to fubjoin, that if you add to the Mercury- 
Water Regimen, the giving the Patient every Night 
going to the Bi 22 ſmall Pea of the Crude 
Mercury, ſwallowed down in half a Glaſs of Water, it will 
much facilitate the Cure in ſcorbutic or rheumatic Caſes, 


_- The common Itch, as it is preſently catched, falls be- 


. for ſome Months, Not but the 


fore theſe two, generally, in three Weeks time: Worms 
in a ſew Days. But it will requite a longer Time to eradicate 
old ſcrophulous Complaints, Scald- Heads, and ſtubborn 
- Rheumatiſms, which ſeem to be univerſal rather than 
local. And I ean aſſure you it is excellent in the Stone 
and Gravel; alſo for bilious Cholicks, occaſioned by pun- 


gent bot Humoursin the Inteſtines ; becauſe Ifind it alays 


and qualißes their Pungency, by its alcalous Quality (or 
; ſomething elſe that Fae a7 8 hs account for) as Ch 1 Ge. 8 


= mollifies Vinegar or ſour Beer. And the Water ſhould be 


continued even afterCure(by way of Bath or Spaw drinking 

| Cy Waiter ;ofelf has been — 
8 —— 3 Cure in — — LOW + hos it e 
0 t the leaſt Quantit $ Quickfilver (and the 
| es the better) taken ev Night, ill the deere vaniſh, 
does much expedite the Cure. Yet this Water alone has 


+ - baaverydecrepit Conditibn, 


2 1 
e eradicated the Pox without the leaſt Ruffle to the 


nſtitution. And it will kill the Bugs in Beds and Furni- 
ture, provided they be waſhed with it, or well ſprinkled 
by Means of a Bruſh, as Bookbinders ſpot their Leaves, , 


* 
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An Account of 2 moſt. ; cheap and famous Cure made 
en the Pace and Eyes of Mrs. Knight, of Betloe- 
- * © ground, in Buckinghamſhire, by the Uſe of Cots 
lt. Aud alſo bow a Perſon's wounded Thigh was 


- * 


* : A : 8 
. cured by a moſt eaſy Remedy. 


COLLIE II 7 © OTIS 1 FVV 
HIS Woman now living (in the Year 174) 

4 Wife to the late Mr. Knight, an eminent Grazier, 
living within a few Miles of Jvingboe and of Ayleſbury 
in Ruckinghamfhire,. . whoſe Character for Hoſpitality 
and Honeſty will remain a laſting Example to others, 
was grievouſly afflited with an Inflammation in her 
Face and Eyes, to ſuch a Degree as obliged her tb be 
under the Hands of that noted Surgeon, the late Mr. Ro- 
Aland of Ayleſbtry, during almoſt the Space of one Year, 
till the Expence amounted to about thirty Pounds, hut 
without a Cute. Now it happened, that in this Interim 
of Time, Mr. Eduard Thorne, x Butcher, of great Deal- 
ing, living at Little Gaddefden in Hertfordſhire, and who 

illed all or moſt of the Duke of Bridiunter's Beaſts for 
his numerous Family, had a violent ſrorbutick Humour 
broke out in his Thigh, that fo lame him, as to ne- 
ceſſitate his having Recourſe to à praſeſs d Surgeon, bt 
notwithſtanding bis. Application Mr. Tbern was ſtill in a 
every painſul ad Condition ; inſomuch that the late gogd | 
ra Dyke. of Hridguuter, who was 4 Nobleman re- 
.markably) caſy of : Acceſs, and ready (unleß à Caſe wus 
2 Neabtour"in Hare, aeg this Man, (kw rater) 
2 Neigbhonr in Diffreſs; ſeeing this Man (his Bu . 

j Ali what us the Mat- 
dert He told his Grace! hom lame he rn hy a: Wound in 
au Fbigb, and that he = hardly any thing the betten for 

hat h had don to him. Uponſ this, the Jute 

_ offer'd. to git bim his Letter for carrying iti to Landm, 
.  Adato wait on that celebrated Surgeon the late Mr. — 


= 
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chier, for his Advice; for you muſt know, that this Per- 
Vion was ſo ſkilful as to be encouraged (as I am informed) 
by a large yearly Salary from the Government, for 
giving his Adviee gratis to his Majefty King George 
the Second's Subjects; and Abundance 87 Service he did 
to great Numbers of People, amongſt whom was this 
Mr, Thorne, who when he had prefented him with the 
Duke's Letter, and ſeen his Wound, aſked him who was 
his Surgeon? He told him. Says Mr. Bouchier, Go tell 
him he is a Blockhead, for proceeding thus in a wrong 
Manner, and bid him get a Blaek- lead Pipe thruſt into 
the Wound, there to remain for the Pus to evacuate 
through it, and as the Wound heals, it will puſh out the 
Pipe by Degrees, which muſt from'time to time have its 
End clip'd off with a Pair of Sciffars, leſt the Shirt catch it 
and tear it out, for no Salve will affect this Sort of Wound, 
When Mr. Thorne had received this Sort of Direction, 


he thanked him and retired ; but juſt as he had got out 


of the Parlour, a Woman with a Child in her Arms, and 


Bolſters on its inflamed Face and Eyes, entered the ſame, - 


for aſking Mr. Bouchier's Advice; which raifing a Deſire 
in Mr. Thoyne to hear what he would ſay on this Caſe, 
he ſtood at the Parlour-door, and heard him afk her, Who 
| had been her Surgeon? She told bim ſuch a one. I 


thought, faid he, he had had more Wit, than to go on fo. - 
Woman (fays he) go and waſh the Child's Eyes Morning 
and Evening with warm Milk directiy taken from the 


Cow, and it will cure it; but do not take off the Ban- 


tage all at once; leave it off by Degrees. Mr. Thorne, 


hearing this, came away ; and when at home, ſoon went 
to Mr. Knight, with whom he uſually grazed and fatted 


. Child's Caſe, and the Surgeon Mr. Boxchier's Advice, which 
made ſueh an Impreſſion on her. Mind, that ſhe directly 
applied the „ „ to her inflamed Face and Eyes, 
and in a little Time got a perfect Cure of both. The 
like happened to two of my Neighbours about Marcb, 
One was in prodigious Pain and almoſt blind with 


1747. | | 
eee in her Face and Eyes, inſomueh that he was 


not capable to malte her Serum Hits, for that was her Pro- 
fefſion, but every now and them was obliged-to he down 
On her Bed, or . by che Fire- de. Upon this 
T told Ber Huttand't e of Cow's Milk, and adviſed 
Ui to have it applied to his Wife Eyes. Accordingly, 


5 
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the Woman Morning Night 8 bathed, her 8 
ae Eyes 3 the — ſoon recover- 
her Sight, which induced her to — her Siſter, 
that was much in the ſame Condition, with her Succeſs ; 
and as ſhe made uſe of the fame. Means ſhe had the like 
Cure. This moſt t Medicine of warm Milk (tho 
ſeemingly a: mean one) I recommend to cure all - 
mations of the Face and Eyes, whether they be blood-ſhot- 
ten, or otherwiſe damaged > hot ſcorbutick Humours.— 
N.B.The Black-lead P * Inchevin Length, 
with a Hole in the iddle, of it, a little bigger 
ta 6 of x common Tobacco-p pipe, and of its Shape, which 
of a Bandage kept in the Wound, till it de- 
Een — eiſure a . de was diminiſhed by frequentl 
<lpping of * 0 Cure was perfeted.—l1 have alſo 
pon à more particular Inquiry into the 
Dittmper that edel the above- mentioned Woman's 
told me herſelf, that beſore the Application of 
che Cow's Milk. ſhe had a hot Water, that now and then 
_ diſcharged ſo faſt h her Noſtrils, that it would ſome- 
times run, and wa of io Jo arp and hot a Nature as to raiſe 
litcle Bliſters on that Part of her Face it fell on from her 
Ty! 3 ſo that were inflamed to a of forcing 
her to keep her Head in Darkneſsa great Part of the Day, 
FFF „ nor the Fire, 
which render d the poor Woman incapa of providing 22 
* Family ag (ho wjed to do, eee heat Straws, 
| N into N but by the balſamic cool- 
e ſhe was in a little 8 
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Mas n, fore Pile * id 
ob r Nuit Aal Beer, and how cured. | 


=] n 8 Man n at Murter: rert, in Bodford. 
118 yung Men from Ed. and WhO 
2 accuſtomed himſelf to drink ſtrong, Butt- beer, 
that he became ſadly tormented with the Piles. Up 
which he applied to the Rte. famous. Su | Sutgron, John - 
Eſq; in 8 who. d RAE 
Ounce of Flower of Win gre Moon in 


wa k — 


. 

Milk, till it cured him; and cure him it did, as he de- 
clared to me. And no wonder, ſince, as the learned Dr. 
Suing obſerves, The Flower is certainly balſamic 
and cleanfing, and inſt all Diſcaſes of the Breaſt, 
and ſeveral other Parts 6 the human Body, ufed either 
_ inwardly ar outwardly,” Others fay, ting over the 
chem. of F rankincenke and Pomegranate Shells will cure 

m. : 


- 


„„ FS — 


— — ä run „ "Ip 
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4 en, Travellers Charafter 77 Flower 7 | 
Brimſtone, 


Tis Gentleman ſaid, He had been a reef Been 
all over Europe, and that it was his real Opini 
That no Body need take Phyſic, if they took 
Qunce of Flower of Brimſtone in Milk every 3 
n. and n e ee it. 


«. 


= e of 
: er bis pimpled 


| T#1s Gentleman, a famous Doctor of Divinity, well 
Br knows 6 fre * gue the Year on r of 
rimſtone eve ughout the Year (exc 
in froſty Weather) as would mix in a er of. Mak, 
.and would drink a Tea-cup of after it, for 
5 iert ng and curing of Pimples, that were apt to come 
gut in his Neck. nd Dr. Quinq ſays. That it is the 
e 3 in a FS Wor e its Tow. 


8 — 


Cie 


| 1 An ex ge. — forthe 


Wepa FOE it.a Chranicat oy 4 Dil 
that has proved fatal 10 J. houſands, its Dit 


e eafly prevented, if the fllowing Direc- 
duly obſerved. 


SO I OR NT 0 


Westen Wat l ein Honey, and, eat » Meſs 
8 of it without read every 1 faſting. And if 
a Perſon is much afflicted wich the Gavel, let him eat 
the Meſs oftner. This Receit 8 communi 4 
.  tda Gentleman, my Nel ghvour, by a P N at Lon 

*whs Telling another 20 Fi We of at the Things 
"they had made wc of for th 


both of jon open tippery Nature, they conſequent! . 
the Pafts gippe p 4—1 5 away 8 i, Bu 


yet this Rome: y —— be made much more effectual, a7 


their cheap, common, ſmall Drink is compaſed accord- 


ing to the followi Receit, and drank. inftead of ſmall 
0 twenty-two Gallons of Water put 
nine Pounds of I. 1 which mix and boil one Hour 


Malt- beer. 


rl, and * 4 leſſer Quantity, if thought fit, in the 
Yo tin ops, or. 'better without them, 
it Dh Yeaſt till it is fit to barrel, up. By 


. the Fo: gen e. dare ravel will be much Fptevent- 


. Diet war Beh Fork 

| Pie 4 Ounces of GT Fennel Seeds, 4 Ounces of Anni- 
ſeeds, 4 Ounces of Saffafras, four Ounces of Sarſa uw. 4 
Ounces of Hartſhorn Shavings, 2 Ounces of Ivory Shaving, 
6 Ounces of Stick-liquorice, 1 Ounce of Rhubarb, Liver- 
wort, Brooklime, Water-creſſes, Water-dock-root, Wild- 
fetches, Clivers, Nandelion-roots,Parſley-roots, Elder-buds, 
ettle- tops, Scurvy-graſs, one Dozen of Seville Oranges. 
e Seeds to be bruiſed, and the Liquorice to be fliced, 


4 


none did tro x ſo 
much Good as this. For as the Gruel and Honey are 


"Liq 12 that are of an opening cleanſing Na. 


Ban of 1 4 of Clean 


ſ 


the 'Rhubard to be grated, and put into the Veſſel . 


luaſt. The Sena to be infuſed in a Pitcher of the Heer. . 
The _ 22 and — to WR 1 1 99 


= — 


„ 3 
into a Flannel Bag in the Veſſel at laſt, and the Oranges 


to be ſqueezed and put into the Veſſel Rind and all. 


All the other Things to be boiled well together and 


 ftrained off. Two or three Handfuls of each of the 
þ Herbs and Roots. This Diet-drigk was made by Mrs. 


Sibley, a Yeoman's Wife, at Vater- End, in Hertfordſhire, 


and old by her at 18 4. per Quart, chiefly in the Spring Sea- * 
ſon, for curing and preventing the 478 Rheumatiſm, 
Kuti G 


and other Niſtempers ; being infuſed in à 
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x 2 
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Hrxx follow the Receics which I promiſed on Erie 


L laſt, haying now ' found the Memorandum, which 


dad (as I ſurmiſed) put up very carefully together, and then 
_ | overlooked. "The frlt 455 | . 1 ; 

What ſhe practiſed when ſhe lived with her Aunt in Wales, 
Who kept fourteen Cows, Cc. and generally killed two 
„%% AA ˙ 

De Welch Way of preparing Hogs Guts for Puddings,— 
Fist take ſome of the Fat 1 
3 1 Lengths (longer or ſhorter, as you chuſe) letting 


ife preſents you with, being 


ater run ork . till che Dung is clean out of 
them, then with clear 


to'a Pail or Pan, with two or thtee Handfuls of Salt 


them get a Whiſp of clean Straw, and work them well about 
with that in your Hand, till they froth; then waſh them well, 
And tepeat the Salt and Agitation; then waſh them again, 

and put more Salt, and two or three Handfuls of Crabs 


maſſr d to Pieces; laſtly, ſeoùr them well with your 
Hands, taking care not to break them; then waſh them 


very clean, and put them into Water with a Handful ＋ 
two of Salt, and let them lie tell next Day ; repeat frelh. 
Water and Salt to them two or three Days, and when 


— 


vou are about to fill them, waln them out with fair Wa 
ter only. N, B. When they are ' thoroughly clean, 
they will lie on the Back of your Hand without ſlipping 
off. —Hogs or Sheeps Maws, when intended for Þ 
5 „ ee e their Contents are emptied and waſhed, 
fe.” BOM 
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„and cut the Guts in 


Hands turn them by the Help of a 
round Stick, and waſh them clean with Water ; put them in- H 


r 


1 
. 
\ 
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| Ke Buck. 1, Wu x you kill your Beaſt, re- 
e the Blood. in a earthen 85 with a Handfal 
| Salt in its t ſirring it continually .as it flows from 
your Hand, till you find a large Coagulum, or Lump, ſtick 
dio your H "Which throw away ; then ſtrain the Blood 
into a-clean Pan , and let it ſtand till you uſe it as * D 
a 1 80 10 Milk upon ſome whole Oatmeal- 
al Night, then mix near one half Milk wi —— 
a ade reto ſome of the Hog's Fat or Leaf, a 
Winter favory, Thyme and Pennyroyal, all chopt 
very fine, and ſeaſon'd ich a little Salt and ack-pepper. 
Mix all theſe very well of a due Conſiſtence, that the 
Compoſition be not tod thick nor too thin, and fill your 
Guts; but be ſure to leave Room enough for them to ſwell 
* boiling, and then = them upin the Form of a Figure | 
ht 8 Lay them but one upon another in 
wide Kettle of Water, Guſt ready to boil. Let them 
i WES left they burſt, about ſix or ſeven Mi- 
n take them out, and lay them upon clean 
Wheat: Straw, on a Sieve before the Fire; turn them, 
an they will be ſoon dry; then repeat the Boiling, 
dry them as before, and they are done, Keep them up- 
'on freſh dry Straw i in a Sieve for Uſe. Let them have Air 
os enough, and they will keep a Fortnight or three Weeks, 
NE Ce e-, mads b pouring : 
Welch white - pudding ARE made 
warm Milk upon . Grouts, letti ho oak 12 
Hours or more; then add ſome of he beſt Hogs Fat 
cut very line, and ſeafon them with Salt, N Nut- 
meg, 2 li Honey to your Palate, and a. few Cu- 
rants well waſh'd and pick d. With this Mixture fill your 
larger Guts, but not too full, and boil them about as long, 
| again, we ie ſmaller A, ray and in the ſame Manner. 
| 725 Puddings with Hogs or. heeps D 
| Maw in thi * not throw away the Hogs or 
Sheeps Maws, but a 4 they ar cleanſed bs above, ey 
| Kill them with et following Coche ix. E 
pared ay aforeſaid, 5 4 ks Hy 4 Gy dal ** ſtir in 
. tity. 0 to which 2 
bd o e 9. Hen 3 | : of Ion — 
ro. inter-ſavory, . Thyme, oram, arne 
| Lambs-tongue, ſome. Cives — | Mere On nions, and 2. 
White Part of Lecks cut ſmall, with Pepper. and Saltz 
- ar aaa e at Cer: domi- 


* 


| ( 147 ) 
nant when filled, and leaving a little Space to ſwell ; ſkewer 
them 42 tie them, throw them into boiling Water, 
and boil them very gently near half an Hour, le ent 
well, if cut in Slices, and fry'd with a little Butter. 
Suſſex Pudding TuERE are two Ways of making 
this famous Pudding, a flat Way and a round Way. On 
the 13thof June, 1749, baiting at the Cat -In at 'Eoft- 
Grinſtead, I ſaw the Cook-maid ſeemingly put a flat Cake 
of _ a wooden Paddle, about the Bignew and 
Shape of a round Trencher, into the ng ater of a 
Pot that had Meat in it for Dinner, which, by a long 
Handle to it, ſhe held in the Water till it boiled hardiſh ; 
then ſhe drew away the wooden Paddle or Skimmer, and 
left the Pudding-cake to fink and boil ene Now this 
Pudding, the told me, was made with Flower, Milk, 
Eggs, and a little Butter kneaded together, and when 
| boiled enough, it was taken out, {lic in two, and Butter 
put into it. Thus ſhe made this Suſſex Pudding, that 
was to be eaten with Meat inſtead of Bread, The 
other Way is, to make' a round Pudding of the ſame In- 
. gredients, which (I ſuppoſe) is to be tied up in a Cloth, and 
n the Middle of this Pudding they put a Piece of Butter, 
and fo incloſe it with the Dough that the Butter cannot 
doil out. When boiled enough, they find the Butter run 
to Oil, and ſo well ſoaked into the Pudding, that they 
eat it with Meat inſtead of Bread, or without Meat as a 
delicious Pudding. „ oe Oe 008 
How to boil ſalt Meat to the greateſt Advantage, —As 
the Ignorance of ſome may lead them to commit a groſs 
Miſtake in boiling of falted Beef, Bacon, or any other ſalt 
Meat, I thought it not foreign to my preſent Undertaking 
to inform them, that if ſalted Meat is-put at firſt into 
© boiling Water, it will ſurely keep in the Salt, and fur- 
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ther harden the Fleſh, ſo as to make it eat very-difagree- 


ably, Now to preyent this, it is only putting the falted = 
Meat at firſt into the Water cold, and then as the Meat 

. gradually heats with the Water, the Salt will boil out, 
a ſuſheient Scum ariſe, and the Fleſh will hereby be made 


dc. ent freſher, tenderer, and much more agreeable, than if 


it was at firſt put into boiling Water. 


T7 pickle Sprats —Ons of our Country Houſewives: 
_ *, pickles Sprats in the following Manner: The Sprars, ſhe 


et tween every Layer Salt _—_ be ſpread, and ſo on till the 
8 | þ N | A 


ſays, muſt be waſhed and laid in a glazed Pot, and be- | 


Pot 


= * 


: by 
— 


8 n T. Eno 
Pot be full; thus they ſhould lie three Days, then taken out, 
and put into the ſaine or another glazed Pot, filled up 
with a Mixture of Vinegar and Water, which muſt be 
put into an Oven, as ſoon as the Bread is drawn. Thus, 
ſhe ſays,Sprats may be kept, for eating like Anchovies, ſome 
time; but, I think, Sprats will not retain an Anchovy 
Colour and Taſte ſo well this Way, as if a few Bay- 
leaves were firſt put into the Pot, and then between every 
Layer of Sprats, a Mixture of Bay-ſalt and Salt-petre ; 
and this is better in an Anchovy-tub than in a glazed 
- Pot, becauſe the Tub may be turned Bottom upwards 
/ every now and then, for by this Method the Sprats will 
be cured without baking, and in about two Months Time 
fit to eat raw like an Anchovy, _ | 4 
To pickle freſh. Herrings —QURs Country Houſewife 
Jays, its only waſhing them, and putting them into a Bar- 
rel or glazed Pot in Layers or Rows, with ſome Salt 
between every Layer. But I am ſure it would be better 
done, if their Heads were cut off, and then between every 
Layer or Row of Herrings, a Mixture put of Bay- ſalt 
and Salt-petre, till a glazed earthen Pan is full, and baked 
in à very gentle Heat of an Oven. —In Kent they have 
a Cuſtom to give piekled Sprats in their public Houſes 
to their Cuſtomer ( Drinkers); and in Landon ſome do the 
ſame by pickled Herrings, or rather baked ones, which by 
their reddiſh Colour and agreeable Taſte pleaſe much.— 
hut if you would be at a greater Expence, after they are 
' ſcaled; gutted and waſhed, you are to lay the arme in 
2 a Heap, and ſtrew a little Salt over them (as they do at 
Dover, for preparing them to dry over Smoak in their Her- 
ring Hang - room, for making Red-herrings of them, as L 
have ſeen done) to drain two or three Hours their bloody 
=. Part out. Then rub each Herring dry between a Cloth, and 
3 | have ready a Mixture of Pepper, Salt, Cloves and Ginger, 
= A little ſhred Onion and Lemon- peel, for with this you 
| are to- ſprinkle: every Layer of Herrings, till the Pan 
full and after you have put a Pint and half of red 
Wine over thirty Hetrings, and tied Paper over. the Pot, 
: | 7 8 wit OW. 8 7 „ 
„ aſe of Mr, Glanville, of Egware, in the County g 
_ Middleſex; rs was very near. poiſoned by eatin 22 
Tais Perſon being a great Lover of this Shell fh, after 
he had eat a boiled Parcel of them, began to be ſick, and 
his Sicknels increaſed upon him to that Degree, hi he 


1 welled 
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Fivelled: fo much, as not to be able to ſee out of his Eyes. 
Upon this there were ſeveral Medicines given him, but 
none of them did him any Service, till at laſt, when he 
could hardly ſpeak, he was heard to call for Oil; they 
gave him ſome, till it made him vomit up the Muſcles, 
and at the ſame Time anointed his Body all over with Oil, 
which had ſo quick an Effect on him, that he was pre- 
ſently cured, and became a ſound Man. Now it was not 
- the Muſcles (though at firſt thought ſo) that poiſon'd 
Mr. Glanville: No, it was a very little Crab Inſect, that 
lodged in the open Part of the Muſcle's Body, and yet lies 
ſo Fid, as not to be perceived by the. Eyes of the careleſs 
ignorant Eater, for this Crab Inſect is hardly bigger than 
à Thetch'or ſmall Pea; it has a round Body (Crab-like) and 
a broad Tail, with its Legs ſhaped like Lobſters Claws, as 
plainly appeared to me by the Sight of one. kept in Spirits 
of Wine, and ſo preſerved by Mr. Glanville, to ſhew 
that which once had very near killed him. To re- 
mark on this Caſe, I have to add, that there are few 
_ Muſcles (as I am credibly informed) without one of theſe 
; Crabs invits Body. And although it is common for People 
to take out what is called the Beards before they eat them, 
yet moſt are ignorant of this poiſonous, Inſet. And if 
; ſuch an ingenious Perſon as Mr. Glanville is, who feems 
to me to be poſſeſs'd of brighter Parts tharfany other Tradeſ- 
man I ever converſed with, was through Ignorance in- 
ſnared to eat this dangerous Crab, how much more eaſily 
Will a more vulgar Perſon eat a Muſcle without any Suſpi- 
cion of ſuch a fatal · Quality harbouring in it. Hence lam 
alſo led to obſerve the great Careleſsneſs and ſupine Neglect 
of our Engliſh Virtuoſi, who ſtudy much the refined ſublime 
Parts of Natural Philoſophy, and yet negle& numerous 
Matters, to my Knowledge, which ought to be made 
known to People, who for want of timely Inſtruction may 
innocently eat poiſonous Things, and be killed by them. 
Aiman poiſon'd by eating a reaſted Duck.—Mrs, Bell, 
* aCorniſh Woman, and Wite of Mr. James Bell, that now 
keeps the fine Green Man- Inn at Gaddeſden, tells me that 
one Madam Beazely at Falmouth, about the Vear 9 — 
bought a Duck in the Market that was well fleſh'd. I his 
ſhe roaſted, and whe ſhe bad eaten her Bellyful of it, 
ſhe began to ſicken and ſwell; upon which three Doctors 


were ſent for, but notwithſtanding all the Medicines the ß 


gave her, ſhe continued ſwelling, and died in leſs than 
- half an Hour's Time, Now, I ſuppoſe, the Duck had 
| NS ,-: "4 ſwallowed 


IN | ( 150 ) | 

ſwallowed 2 young Toad, and that thoſe who drin'd: the 

Duck might — broke the poiſonous Part of the Toad in 

drawing; and not being waſh d before al, the Poi- 
e 


fon might have had this Fatal Effect, for Mrs. Bell ſays, it 
was the Doctors Opinion ſhe was poiſoned i in this Manner, 
u @ Hertfordſhire Woman, ber Famih, and a roſs 
wor poifoned by cating an Herb,——lIN the hard fro 
3-40, a poor Woman that lived at Studbam, two 
Miles diſtant from Gadde;der, gathered a Herb that grew 
in . Hedge, called Jack+jump-about, for boiling it — 
| Meat. t was like Mint, and as hardly an 
ether boiling Herb was then to be got, ſhe made Ne of 
End nuns 
| me Fate, the Mother n -. 


defdeny; liveth a Widow Woman that holds a Farm in her 
_ who had three Girls that one Day took a Fancy 
$07 mage that grew in and about the 
| Fam and ſcraping one it ap to them like 
2 little white Carrot; one of the Girls refuſed to eat 
15 . who in the Ni 
_wete ta o bad, t Mother thought 
 witch's; at laſt, the healthy Girl confeſs'd the Matter, and 


EA dy proper Medicines made ſhift to cure them; but 
ui nid, thac F — 


ſer. — Fnis Man named Richards, living at 
near: Gaddeſdenz herr troubled with the Tooth - 
„Would firſt put ſome Tobacco into the Bowl of a 
and- ſome Henbane-ſeed" on that, then Tobacco 

bed, till his 7 il. This 


"x 131) ä 
4 far. poiſened by Vitrial. A Boy that welt te 
School at — put a Bit of Vitriol into his Month about 


the Bigneſs of a Nut, and ſuffered jt to didelve f into his 
Stomach ; the Conſequence whereof was, that his C 
and Belly ſwell'd, and he was poiſon'd to that Degree as, 
endange 4 his Life; wherefore many Schoolmaſters will 
not ſuffer their Scholars to lick a Pen, becauſe Vitriol is a 
chief Ingredient in the making of Ink. 
1 Cow poifoned by eating Laurel. Leaves, —At e 

five Miles from Gaddeſden, a Gentleman . 
Laurel-Hedge cut, and his Cow having free Acceſs 

it, eat what ſhe would, but quickly ſwell'd and died. 
Man poiſen'd by eating a Toad. —In' the Landon. Tor 
ing-Poft News- Paper, dated March 26, N there was 
inſerted the following Account from Saliſbury Night | 
Was buried at Hinton, near Bradford, in an es lt/hire, one 
James Silcock, who being very much accuſtonied 
ert Horſe-fleſh and and Dog-fleſh, and other diff 
Things, did undertake to eat a Frog and a Mole; after 
he had eat the I the Perſon that undertook to pro- 
vide the Frog, by Miſtake brought a Toad, which he 
having eaten, a be 2 Plenty of Liquor, imme- 


diately died. 

| 3 Perſons poi je = Peiſen laid d for Rats cs 
Dvsr1n, 26 — 746, yy 8 Carlow, of 
a very melancholy "Accident which happened there hit 


| Week: one Mr. e havin ing mixed up Poiſon witli 
ſome Getmenl for the Rats, a Maid-fervarit, who was not 
acquainted with it, made uſe of it for Breakfaſt ; 1 which * 
Means two Men, two  Maid-ſervants, and | 
were poiſoned ; one of the Women died dun 55 . 
and the othet is Ma 8 5 but the Men and 
recover. 
1 ge 2 as Kd "= 
ows wetter Sort, ahd 6 bes ; it | 
many tate Rabbits IE of it ' 


giving it 122 inſtead of Fg 
We its Smell, for this ha 
oy but by Make. — muck 
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3 for, ſays he, there have been many 6 | 
rſons, and ſometimes whole Families — ſuddenly _ 
taken ill, ſo as to occaſi on Suſpicion of Poiſon, when they. 
had Reaſon to ſuſpect it in the Parſley, by-having eat ſtuffed 
f as is common, or ſome other Food where that had 
been uſed. It firſt affects Perſons with Giddineſs and Dim- 
neſs of Sight, and afterwards operates violently by Vomit 
| — Stool; fat Broths and RAY K are the. e 5 
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0 Poultry. and. their „Kt 


o LTRY and their Earn come more e 
2 under the Care and Management of our Country 
HFouſewiſe, than any other outward Part of the Farmer's 
Buſineſs ; and accordin y many Farmers think it _ / 
Intereſt; to let their. — have all the Profit of their 
 Epgs and Poultry, far raiſing. Money to buy what we call 
common or trivial Neceſſaries in the Houſe, as Sugar, 
Plumbs, Spices, Salt, Qatmeal, Ac. &c, which Piece of 
 _ _ Encouragetnent engages our Houſewife and her Maid- 
Servants to take ſpecial Care of feeding her Poultry in due 
Time, Sang ing her Hens early; and Min Capons 1 Aa 
proper Age. 
3. 171 Feed for -Dunghill Faul, if make them lay ear 
| 8720 and many of \them-—Is Horſebeans and Hempſc oy 
=_ . - the firſt; a 9 Fn ph had ſuch an Opi inion, 
WH that ſhe preferred it to all others, and the rather as Horſe- 
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de in ſome wet eee prod igious Plenty, and 
= _. are fold. ons © # ſometimes for leſs than two Shillings 
— 8 2 Buſhel Hempfeed indeed is dearer. As this laſt is 


3 furniſhed with much hot Oil, as the Horſebean i is with a 
very hot Quality, they both cauſe Hens to lay in Winter, 
|. _ . when. no other common. Seed can ſo: well; but if Hens 
|. | 0 co 1 8 a —— ber. b. ray their 

ing. me Hen 4 but ae r 

2 the leaſt Sort. 65 _ | 

f N 6 75 Hm. TRE Hegg. Dupghill,F Fowls . 
1 " Ind their E \ 2 N been in great Eſteem a long Time, 

Aug at this Eggs have the 28 

all others, ; r ele tat the yery Cr ryers of Eggs 


about London Streets qa gb — — make the 
Wal Hertfordfbire be well known; for our e | 
9 Nee 3 of 


% 


F | 
ravelly Rivers, Plenty of maſt Sorts of. Grain, and al- 
ny y. Profeſſors. of Phyſick to be the healthieſt Air in 
England, all which undoubtedly contributes to the breed - 

of the beſt of Eggs and ſoundeſt of Dunghill Fawls ; 
a Proof of which is very demonſtrable, by the Game 
Cocks bred in Hertfordſhire, that beat for the moſt Part 


thoſe bred in other Counties. But I can't ſay our Dung- 
hill Fowls exceed all others, for there are . Sorts 


of the Poland, the Hamburgh, and the Darking Dunghi 
Fos; the Character of the, laſt of which 100 r e 
. inſerted. T3 6 ; is. | nn 0 8 
Hen ſitting, and of Chickens and young Ducks.——— 
HE. Game Hen fits oftner than the Dunghill Hen, and 
will fight the Hawk better in Defence of gh Chickens : 
But as their Legs are commonly as black as their Feathers, - 
few Farmers keep them, becauſe their, blackiſh. Chickens 
will not ſell like the white - leg d Dunghill Sort. When a 
Hen fits on her own Eggs, ſhe commonly hatches in 
three Weeks, but when ſhe fits. on Duck Eggs, a Month. 
Tf ſhe has fat a Week on Duck Eggs, and by Acci- 
dent the Eggs are broke, or the Hen too much diſturbed, 
ſo that if ſhe is ſet again on other Duck Eggs, ſhe will 
not fit, out her Time ; in ſuch; a; Caſe, If ſhe is ſet 
again on the Hen Eggs, ſhe will, becauſe on theſe ſhe fits - 
2 ſhorter Time. than on the 5 0 N A Hen that ſits 
beyond her Time of three Weeks a ts ace her 
Eggs to Perfection, which is chiefly owing t being 
ſet in a cold Place, or going too far for her Meat when 
off; but that is the be Hen that batches a Day or twa 
before the yſual Time, It is a Fault to ſet a Pullet with 
too many Eggs. One was ſet with eighteen 11 which 
The fat on well till the firſt Chicken chirp'd, and then ſhe 
was affrighted, ran away, and forſook the reſt, ſo that our 
+ Houſewife could preſerve but three, and for bringing them 
up ſhe was forced to uſe more than ordinary Care, —=To ' 
have early Chickens, an induſtrious Houſewife, living at 
.Gaddeſden had a Brood of Chickens a, Fortnight old, this 
25th of February 17 7-8 ; ſhe ſe: her Hen in a Chimney 
Corner that had no Fire near it, but on the Back of the 
. Gme Chimney. there was a daily one kept, which ſtruck * 
ſuch a ſufficient Heat „ orner, as enabled the Hen 
d co ſit cloſe in this cold Seaſon, and hatch twelve Chickens, 
Which. our Houſewife , ept in this Place, giving them 
5 V 70 at, 
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is wrong, for when a Hen begins to 24 ſhe 
be ſet, becauſe her Chickens then ſeldom 
fits (fa ys he) twenty Days ; Geeſe, Ducks, 
3 thr z let them have always Meat by them 
y Its may not ftraggle from bel E 

* ock will ſerve ten Hens. If Fowls 
eich Buck ear th they will lay mare than 
1 the fame with Hempſeed ; the Buck- Wheat 
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whole, er 1 and made into Paſte, which is the beſt 
Way: It is a Grain that will fatten Hogs or Fowls 
dily, but commonly fatten'd with Barley- Meal 


with Milk ; but Wet e is det 8 


2 . 


; Chickens, © Tur kiys,— 
'be k t very 1 ll See 
HF is pre Kal ts the VIE 
vat giving their F 
0 ie Quality ; to this 
| : d one may 8440 —_ et. 


he both Meat and d Water, or 


it is tender in Water, 
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+ "cate them, and cauſe them to fleep much and fatten the 
- ſaoner, but the Milk tends moſt to the Whitening of their 
Fleſh. Now it wants no Demonſtration by Argument, 

to prove that Variety of Meats forward the expeditious 
fattening of any Anima]; in this Caſe, therefore, give 
any of theſe Fowls theſe ſeveral Sorts of Foods alternately z 
ſo will they be creating them an Appetite while they 
are fattening, to the making of them exceeding f4t ina 
_ little Time. | 5 DN 
An ancient Author's Way to fatten Chickens. — Bo1L 
Bread in Milk, as though they were to eat it, 

ake it thick of the Bread, which Mice into it in 
hin Slices, not ſo thick as if it were to make a Pudding; 
but ſo that when the Bread is eaten out, there may ſome 
| Fr ilk remain for the Chickens to drink; or that at 
. you may take up ſome liquid Milk in a Spoon, if 
uſtriouſly avoid the Bread; ſweeten very well the 
with good Kitchen Sugar of four-pence per 
z fo put it into the Trough before them; put. therein 
little at a Time (two or three Spoonfuls) that you 
not dog them, and feed them five times 2 
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between their awaking in the and their 

ing at Night. Give them no other Drink, the Milk 
that remaineth: after they have eaten the Bread is ſuffi- 
cient, neither give them Gravel or aught elſe; keep their 
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3 Pound of: Sugar, will 
re, and two or three Days longer Time; when 
of them are at their Height of Fat, you muſt cat 

if they live longer; they will fall back and grow 
ſure to make their Pottage very ſwbet. Or you 
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better, for then it may be made into a Paſte 


with fealded Milk and coarſe. Sugar, which: if given to 


þ—r warmer allege) gps cnn, drged, 
will fatten them in a very little Time;clet-theth have Ale or 
Dot there is a Receit that direfts the fartening;of Chickens 

wia Nee without pounding or grinding rt 
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Rice in Milk till it be very tender and pulpy, as when | 
vou make Milk - pottage; it muſt be thick, that a Spoon 
may ſtand an end in it; ſweeten this very well with ordi- 
nary Sugar, and put it into their Troughs where they feed, 


that they may be always eating of it; it muſt be made 
freſh every Day; their Drink muſt be only Milk in ano- 
ther little Trough by their Meat -Trough; let a Candle 
82 diſpoſed) ſtand by them all Night for ſeeing their, 

t, for they will cat all Night long. You put the Chick- 


ens up as ſoon as they can feed of themſelves, which will 
be within a Day or two after they are hatched, and in 
cwelve Days or a Fortnight they will be 'prodigiouſly 
fat; put after they are come to their Height, they pre- 


ſently fall back, ſo that they muſt be eaten. Their Pen 
or Coop muſt be contrived ſo, that the Hen (who muſt 


be with them to ſit over them) may not go at Liberty to 
eat their Meat, but be kept to her own Diet in a Part 
of e that ſhe cannot get out of; but the Chickens 
muſt have Liberty to go from her to other Parts of the 


Coop, where 1 may eat their own Meat, and come 
in again to the Hen to be warm'd by her at their Plea- 
ſure. Vou mult be careful to keep their Coop very clean. 


Or "oO may ſcald Oatmeal in Milk, and feed the Chickens 
wi 


it the firſt Week, and Rice and Sugar the ſecond 


Week; in a Fortnight they will be prodigiouſly fat; a lit- 


:tle Gravel will now be neceſſary ſometimes to cleanſe 


ED their Maws and give them an Appetite. | 
Sir KenelmDigby's Receit to make a + ka to fat- 
ten Chickens in the Fa and quickeſt 


anner,—STONE 


(fays he) a Pound of Raiſins of the Sun, and beat them in 


.-a Mortar to Pulp, pour a Quart of Milk upon them, and 


let them ſoak ſo all Night; next Morning put to them 


28 many Crums of grated ſtale Bread, which beaten 


together will bring them to a ſoft Paſte; work all well to- 


* and lay it in the Trough before the Chickens 


(which muſt be about ſix in a Pen, and keep it very 


Clean) and let a Candle be by them all Night. The De- 


light of this Meat will make them eat continually, and 


they will be ſo fat (when they are but of the Bigneſs of 

Blackbirds) that they will not be able to ſtand, but ſit down 
upon their Bellies to eat. ä . eee e e 

__ - - Gaddeſden Farmers May to feed Chic lens. Nor wirn- 

- :8STANDING we, live on a high Hill, and on a red clayey 
Soil, yet ſome of our Farmers venture their :early;bred' 


Chickens 
Tia 


"© 
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Chickens abroad, and let them take their Chance in going 


the Hen abroad from the firſt, even in February or 


March, though the Weather is Froſt or Snow ; but 
then we take care to give them a hearty Food, for ena- 


bling them to withſtand the Cold; and that is whole 


Oatmeal and Barley mixt together, which will ſo hearten 
them, that they wil not kill themſelves with Chirping and 


Pain, as thoſe Chickens are apt to do, that are fed with 


2 ſuch as wetted Pollard, c. And if the Chick - 
ens fhould fall ſick, we give each one Sow- bug or Wood- 


louſe, and it often recovers it; but a Hen as well as a 


Chicken is killed by muſty Corn. The Chicken is cured 
by the Bug, or both the Hen and Chicken are-ſometimes 
cured' by Rue. Butter and Scouring-ſand muſt be given 
a little in large Pills or Pellets. For the ſame Reaſon, put 


Rue into the Water the Chickens drink, which will keep 


them in Health, and from the Cramp. 
To make Capons.—T 1s Operation belongs to the Coun- 
try Houſewife. I know a Yeoman living near er in 
rtfordſhire, whoſe Eſtate is but about fifty Pounds a 
Year, that makes (as it is credibly reported) fifteen Pounds 


a Year by the Sale of Capons ; his Wife and Daughter cut 
the young Dunghill Cocks, but I don't ſuppoſe they were 
all bred on his Farm, for ſome for this Purpoſe make it 


their Buſineſs after Harveſt-time to go to Markets for 
buying up Chickens, and between Michaelmas and All- 
hollantide caponize the Cocks, when they have got large 


enough to have Stones of ſuch a Bigneſs that they may 


be pulled out, for if they are too little, it can't be done; 
and to know, when a. Cock is fit for it, he ſhould be 


pretty well grown, have a good Comb, and be well 


| fleſhed, for theſe Signs ſhew they are bigger than thoſe 


of leaner Fowls. To cut them, the Cock muſt lie on 


its back, and held faſt, while with a very ſharp Knife ſhe 


cuts him only ſkin- deep about an Inch in Length, be- 


tween the Rump and the End of the Breaſt- bone, where 
the Fleſh is thinneſt; next ſhe makes uſe of a large 
Needle to raiſe the Fleſh, for her ſafer cutting through 
it to avoid the Guts, and making a Cut here big enough 


-— 
. 


to put ber Finger in, which ſhe thruſts under the Guts, 


and with it rakes or tears out the Stone that lies neareſt + 


to it. This done, ſhe performs the very ſame Operation 


on the other Side of the Cock's Body, and there takes 
out the other | Stone ; then ſhe ſtitches up the Wounds, 
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is for Want of this Knowledge 
Fowls is not ſo much prac- 


— 


. Churofter of the famous Darking Dungh4l 


| + | Kings-Head-Inn o, Darking, Jan. 246, 1747-8. 
IAM vexy glad to oblige you with the beſt Account 
HY I I can give of our Fowls; they are large, and in gene- 
. ral whine Jed that are moſt curious of their Breed 
-  _ _ _chufe a Cockall , and the Hen of a ſpeckled Mix- 
ture of Feathers, but white leg d, that making a ſtronger 
> '- Breed than both being white: They are round us 

„„ of their Feed, cramming them. with fine 
Found bel be all Pe in . in Mix; 
..__ _ "they are receiv 24 85 as the fineſt of Poultry that 
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\ to ſeyen Hens, 


well, be made to tread twice a 
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Of the TURKXET. : 


Th: 4 hs largeſt, tame Land- Fowl we have in 
os one many is preferred to others, 3 

ped ere are two Sorts of this 

— ies ell or Norfalk 1 and the blue Ng. 
nia Sort : The firſt are bred in vaſt prom e 


5 Al 
Fowls, b 


and then at 2 particular Place, it n ee 
of naturalizing theſe Turkeys to the Part, keep them 


from ſtraggling too far from home; as it is practiſed in . 


ee e ar de Knowledge. One Cock ixenough 4 


4 { . 


. Of breeding Nie- A4 they are of a more tender 


Nature than moſt other tam Fowls, they are 
— 17 to 88. eſpecially in a cold b 
il; in a warmer. one, 1 1 

8 1 Yea e 
but ate contented with one Braod only. They are com- 
monly ſet: with thirteen or 1 The Tings 
right 


are very apt to lay. their Eggs cg" ny 
© live near them, 1 fa But * 
Sort of k Hor, are aware, and tale care to 
ſiet the | 


. for to flint them of Room, is prejudicial to. this bulky 7 


. 
When the yo Turkeys hr enough to be, ad- 
"mitted abroad, — liable to be hurt by 8 Ac- 
eidents, by om Pole-Cats, Nettles, 2 before 
they attain an Age of Securi A Nettle will ſting them 
to . * their Head to ſwell, till they pine 
efore many good Country Houſewives, (o 
= — 1 where — have Nettles n theik 
ſes, will eee gull them up. 
e. e uart of f Pollard, put a hard 
Ex, -as+ many Leaves of Wormwood as will make 
all green, both cut: very ſmall, and mixed with as much 
boiling Milk as will make all into a ſoſt Paſte; after 
young Turkeys have been fed with Bread and Milk one 
or two Days; ſeed them with this Paſte for a Week, it 
will keep them alive. And if you will feed them with 
ſcalded for; a Month afterwards, they will ſhift for 
_ themſelves; bravely y, when otherwiſe they often die very 
— But 3 Sorts of Food that 
1 give g 8. t are en to 
ng th n as Pendel, 8 ry, ot 
in dry ſandy Grounds, they are certainly brought = 
in dap cheapeſt Manner, uſe in 14 looſe E 
they eaſily find and pick up Seeds of Weeds and Corn, 
Worms and other Inſects; and as they in particular love. 
to ſtock their Craws with Particles of Sand, here 
have it in Plenty. Some Spring Seaſons of Weather are 
attended with - _ Cold and Wet as deſtroys many 
Broods of you 8 onnming all ide Care 
that has been made uſe gd 4 
fattening old T urkeys—A.Tons K* is not to be fatted | 
. like a Dunghill Fowl ; if \ we fat them by Crams, we mix 
Barley-Meal with Pol Water, with which we 
make Pellets or Crams, rr 
_ (key's Throat as it can well tale in, every Morning, for 
three Weeks or r zand turn him looſe all. the reſt 
of the Day. This ommonly begin to do before 
Cbriſimas, Ae the "Turkeys may be fatted for a Market 
or à Friend. Barley-Meal Crams Apt in Milk en 
| their. Fleſh | r the white. 
further Account f the Breeding and Feeding if Tur- 


| = b bene Fowls are bred by ſome Farmers as the 


moſt profitable Sort; others reject them for their trou- 
dleſome Breeding up, and being too great Devourers of 
Corn. Ons; Autor een wir * they” have 4 
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hogs Bange of Liberty they will feed on Herbs, and Seeds 
of Herbs, without Trouble or Charge, except in breedi 
and fattening Time, and then they require very carefi 
Attendance, as they are a tender chilly Fowl ; that where 
they have a Wood or Grove near a Houſe, the Hen 
Turkey will ſeek her Neſt abroad, conceal it from the 
Cock, and bring up her Brood with more Succeſs than 
the more tame; that they ſeldom fatten before Winter be 
well ſpent, when they forget their Luſt; that the cold 
Weather gets them a Stomach, and the long Nights afford 
m much Reſt ; and obſerves, that the whitiſh or light 
colour d Turkeys are much better Meat than the blacker 
Sort, but withal, that they are more tender in :heir 
nurſing up ; when young Turkeys are hatched, to giye 
m a Pepper-corn, one Corn with a little Milk- to each 
\ . Turkey Poult, as being a great Preſervative againft the 
Camp, which thefe Fowls more than ordinarily are ſub- 
ject to ſuffer by; that an E, p boiled till hard, and chopt 
ſmall with Wormwood or Cloves, is a good firft Food 
__ for _—_ their Bodies and creating an Appetite; and 
ſo is Cheeſe-Curds and Wormwood. Fhey ſhould be 
kept from Rain white they are very young, in ſhelter till 
a warm Day, and then they may be- brought out in the 
Middle of it for an Hour or two, under a Coop, at about 
a Week old; and fo on, longer and longer, tif they can 


| thift for themſelves without the Hen. It is reported, 


. that a Turkey may be improved in Bulk and Goodneſs 
of Fleſh by Caſtration; and I think, that if the Eggs of 
the Buſtard were fearch'd for in April, and ſet under 
Furkeys, they might be brought up as tame as Dunghill 
Fowls. © But of this moſt noble Fowl the Buftard, more 
is deſigned to be wrote, when 1 publiſh op Treaſure 
f new Diſcoveries in the 1 of | Inſtrumental 
8 bn „ee. In ſhort, as the Turkey for its large | 
Body and delicate Fleſh is kept by many Farmers and Gen- 
Yemen, and that the chief Art of 3 them lies in 
their right managing of the Poults, I have further to add, 
chat if they are timely fed with a proper ets and kept 
under Cover for the firſt four or five Weeks from Rain, 
Slugs, or Snails, that are - to ſcour and kill them, 
and a+ Turf of Graſs every Day given them, there needs 


little Care in their Attendance afterwards. - And if they 
- = are bred near Oak or Beech Trees, their Maſt in a plenti- 


- In NIL = | 
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ſeen by thoſe Turkeys bred on Gaddeſden- Hill, and fed. 
mongſt our many Beech Trees, that are of the largeſt Sort 
in England. © | | W 

8 Of DUCKS. 

# HE Profit of keeping Ducks.—T nz Duck is not fit to 
be kept where there is but little Water in Ponds or 
Ditches, for if there is but little, they mud and ſpoil it 
for Kitchen Uſes, and for watering öf Cattle; but they are 
cCertainly very profitable where there are good Conve- 
niencies for keeping them, becauſe they run up in Growth 
very faſt for an early Market, eat up the Weeds on Wa- 
ters, devour Spawn and young Frogs, Caterpillars, Slugs, 
and Snails, c. return downy Feathers, live cheap, and 
when fatted under Confinement, with a pure Meat, they 
are dainty Food for the niceſt Palates; where there is 2 
River or'a ſpringy Moor, they will get three Parts of their 
Living abroad. CE, oo OO TT | 
be ſeveral Sorts of Ducks kept in England, —Tnz 
common white Duck is preferred by ſome, by others the 
Crook · bill Duck, ſome again keep the largeſt of all Ducks, 
the Muſcovy Sort; but the Gentry of late have fell into 
ſuch. a good Opinion of the Normandy Sort, that they are 
bighly eſteemed. for /their full Body and delicate F lech . 
they are very rome Devourers of Grain, 2 that if 
they were wholly to be maintained on it, it muſt coſt a 
Perſon many times more than Ducks are ſold for at the 
Poulterer's A good Parcel of Ducks will do great 
Service in a Turnip or Rape Field, where they are ſeized 
by the black Caterpillar, and ſo will a Turkey or a Gooſe, 
for m my e 2 very greedy of ſuch Inſects, and 
- accordin ve proved a Cure, when no other Applica- 
tions cont | n git 


O breeding Ducks, —Ons. Drake will ſerve ſor near 
twenty Ducks. In the hardeſt Weather, one Quart of 
Barley will be ſufficient to feed ten or twelve Ducks one 

Day; however, the better they are fed the more Eggs they ll 

Ay, and ſo fed they'll lay N at Intervals of Time, 

beginning after moulting Time about Allbollantide or 
about Chri/tmas.. Thoſe who have no Duck Eggs of their 
own ſeek out to buy ſome, for having them in Readi- 
neſs to ſet the firſt broody Dunghill Hen, that they. 
may have the earlieſt Ducklings to Market, for when 
they are very early ſold, they may fetch eighteen Pence 
5 25 „ . 


S$ O RTS. Geeſe —TrnzrE are ſeveral Sorts of Eee 
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apiece,. in February ; but then ſuch an early Brood muſt 
be kept in a Houſe, unleſs the Weather is very mild in- 
deed ; and for their firſt Meat, it ſhould be a very hearty Sort, 
made with Bread and Milk, and Pollard mixt together; 
ſo that in breeding Ducks, the Dunghill Hen, which com- 


monly ſits firſt, and keeps Houſe better than Ducks, be- 


comes very ſerviceable, and thus there is the greater Op- 
portunity to enjoy a Brood of Ducks both by the Hen and 
the Duck's ſitting, and of bringing up the more young ones, 
On this Account many F whey ny 7 their Duck Eggs to a 
good Advantage. Our Vale Farmers Wives duly obſerve 


to dip the Bills or Beaks of the Ducklings as ſoon as they 


are hatch'd in Milk, and where they make Cheeſe to give 


ud. 


Of GEESE, 


# 


* 


Ii tame Geeſe, ſome ſmaller bodied than others, but 


the largeſt and fineſt Sort that I ever ſaw was at Sir Je- 
rem Sambrooke's, at his Seat near Northaw Common; but 
that truly honourable and very worthy Gentleman, Sir 


12 Rawdon, ſhewed me, at his Seat near Brentwood, 


er (when I carried to him fourteen young tame Phea- 


ſants) a Breed between the Engliſh and Portugal Sort, which 
be prefer'd for their good ities. | 


Geeſe fitting and hatching, — In Is Buſineſs comes in 
particular under the Country Houſewife's Inſpection, and 


for managing it to Profit, ſhe ſhould feed her Geeſe well 


betimes, even from Chri/ffmas, that they may lay early 


Eggs, and mo of them for ſetting her Geeſe in Fe- 
 bruary or March at fartheſt, and therefore ſome Oats 


ought to be given them or other Corn, or wetted Bran or 


02 1 
Pollard, beſides what Food they get abroad; Coleworts raw 
or ſcalded, or Turneps boiled and Bran mix'd, or raw Car- 


rots chopt ſmall, or Guts and Garbage will very much con- 


tribute to their laying and fitting betimes, that their Goſ- 
 lings or green Geeſe may. come to an early Market for 


fetching: the beſt Price; feed them in the Out · houſe they 


are to lay-and fit in, for naturalizing them to the Place; 


rovide them Wheat or other Straw, and make them a 
eſt with it as far off the Company of other Geeſe as . 


conveniently can be, and as a Goole ſits about a Month 


let ber have Water and Gravel conſtantly by ber, an 


ES | Ma Meat 
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Meat i in due Time; ſet her on her own eps, far it is 
thought by ſome that her Knowledge extends as far as this, 
to approve of, and fit bettet on her own than thoſe of 
other Geeſe. "Add that if a Duh 770 large Hen is hevody 
Rrſt, it is profitable to ſet her with five or fix Gooſe Eggs; 
but this i 10 de ſeldom done, becaufe a Gooſe well fed il 
and fi enough, and cover thirteen or fifteen Eg £85: 
| cole © fark eng, if the Weather is ſevere 
Ft or wet, ſhe and her Brood ſhould be kept in till the 
82 1 oft older and heartier, by giving them at firſt 
a Bran, Pollard, yetted Barley, or other Corn 
ded in — with chopt Clivers, Lettice, Cole- 
Worts, or Fur boiled to N Maſh, with Bran or Pol- 
lard mixt with them, or minced raw "Carrots amongft it, 
till after a Week or more that they can eat Buck- 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, or other raw Corn, and ſhift for 
themſelves. Likewiſe be ſure to put Fennel in all their 
Water. Thus the Goſlings may be prevented havii 
his Cramp or other Illneß, which, for want of a carefi 
ment at firſt, foretimes kills them ; and 
" greafer Security, let them 20 and be kept out 
4 little at à Time, till r are able to endure the Wea- 
ther, and 1 from eating muſty Corn, from 
1 the Pole- cat, and Balrict Rat, from Hem- . 
Henbane, and rb iſonous Herbs by Land, and 
from the Pike or large in Water, for that all thefe 


2 — Enemies to you ih and Gollin | 
Lafs an Proj of ting Gere —They are not 


See 't wh hey wp. ity of Water, bit 
efe is much Pond Water, or near à River, 


Ir * Here Geefe may PE RT Itty 


other tame Fowl'; becauſe they are Fo Devourers (H 
xt) of Meat, and bite Grals rather clofer to the Grou 
khan 2 op, and therefote their Keeping is diſallowed of 
, of many Commofis; but where they” have Plenty of 
—_— Grafs, and Weed, they'll live and thrive with 
ny Expetrice ng tp the 8 _— * feeding Time 
in ſitting Time, and in bringing up = 
oy WE n it is that ſome Geeſe-Owners 9 On 
Meat, as thoſe do who live on Buz- A0 — 
8 to Whom I have fold Oats for this 3 
| ret of the Year, the old Geefe are ve 
nſive. K Ga. it is faid, may live forty "ola whe! 
ery when 


11 
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- . Stubbles II. . Body be being 


furniſhed on a ſudden with new 


ſhe ma 


Satisfaction: Which leads me to obſerve, that 25 | 


ſanding it is the Cuſtom of many Farmers in Hertford- 
Hire and elſewhere, to fatten Geeſe chiefly in Stubbles, yet 


it is the Cuſtom of many others to ſell them lean, as 


may every Year be ſeen by. the great Droves of ſuch Geeſe 


travelling towards London, from Flag-hundred near Yar- 
mouth, in Norfolk. In one Drove for Tine were fourteen 
hundred ſold at Stratford in Eſſex, for ty-pence a 
Piece, to fatten for the London oulterers. eeſe ate 


_ - fatted in Stubbles, when they are bro 7 eye! 


Night, they ſhould have ſome Pollard. or Bran ory Wh 


eim Milk, Broth, or Water, or Corn ſoaked and 


them in Water; * in a Morning they ſhould eat 
| before they are drove to the Field, becauſe they'll — 


Ef it made into a Pap or 


ſor their Meat with the Tow Diligence. Appin, iÞ 


caſe Geeſe are to be fatted altogether, in a 
Houſe is beſt for this Purpoſe that has the oh Lage, Light, 


and is fartheſt off the Noiſe of other Geeſe. Thee Are 
{everal Sorts of Meat to fatten them with, as French Wheat 
juſt broke at the Mill and gi given | in Was, or the Flo 
aſte is a great Fattener ; ſis 
_— Male mixt with Pollard and given them in 
ater, or Barley- Meal wetted Nr a thin Paſte; hut 
det tbe Meat be what it will, they muſt always have A 
Pan of Water by them, wherein i is ſome Grayel or Sand; 
and if with any of theſe Meats, ſome Cal . Loy 


| ice, or Clivers are given beſides, it will | ins For 
ina 


„and cauſe them to fatten apace, 
Weeks Time; for Goſlings eſpecially. are fo. 


tream Lovers of Lettice and Coleworts, — Ml * [hs 


— fatten upon them alone, and ſo they will on 


cut ſmall, or on Tyroeps beiled to a Maſh an — 


* 


with Pollard, which is the cheapeſt Meat they can be a 
ted with. A'Goole i is eaſier brought up than a Turk IS 
e eee As big 68 Pigeon, BY be & ſtung to 


E. Goflings killed and carried du in ne Night's 
Uo rims ee Man wha lives Than 


_ Hemyſtrad, had eighteen Goſlings carried away: in one 


* 


Nigbt; and believing they were carried away by a Pale- 


| La e y ſearched amongſt the Hedges to find his 


Ig nds * — 


/ =: 
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i of H in a "Barn, and eiving a Hole, f 
tg into . 158 there en lyin . 55 


of it of the dead Goſlings, for e had 
any" Wane of Kling him. 5 Sr 
W 15 lo 65 cf s. + {5-245 ee 


| T HE Plibſurs bat Profit of kicoing dee e 
: are ſtately beautiful Birds, and are faid to be a v 
proud, but 'c Fowl ; and are fo ſenſible of Afronts, 
that I have often ſeen a Cock Swan ſcare both Women 
and Children in wing- running after them. They are 
chiefly kept by Gentlemen, who regard them more for 
Fancy than Profit; not but they will pay indifferently 
Well, if kept under a right Ne e! in large Ponds or 
in a River. Nor will they leave the Place ir pinion'd, 
but keep ſtrictly to it, even if it be only a Pond of no 
t Compals, as has been ſeen in Aſhridge if wary for ſome 
_ Years, in the Time of Scroop the late Puke of - Bridge- 
water; but if _ | unpinion'd, they are apt to take 
Flights, tho” they ſeldom ay forſake their firſt Ha- 
bitation. They are a 1 Gent. and are not Devourers 
of Fiſh 105 any great age, for they never dive deep, 
hardly ever farther than their Necks will reach, ſo that 
they can only take a few of the ſmalleſt Fiſn. And as to 
the Expence of their Maintainance, what they get in 
and about the Water, and the Graſs that 1 on the 
Land contiguous to the Pond or River, with a few Oats now 
and then, will ſuffice, except in a hard Froſt, when they 
are deprived of the Bepefit of Water; then, indeed, they 
muft bave a greater Allowance of Oats. The yo 
Swans, called Cignets, if fatted, are a dainty Diſh, 
-eat_ excellently well i in > T6; rovided they: have not ex- 
ceeded two Years of A S* broad F 2 
and broad Bill, are W ; * eck to reach, and 
their broad Mouth to take up much Slime at once, in or- 
der to take up Worms and other Inſects from the Bottom 
of Ponds; ' upper Part of choir Bills piercod,/in order 
to diſcharge the Water. | 
| ' Breeding Swans,—SwANs make their "Neſt with 
755 or Ruſhes, Fr pwr they — on the fore _ 


es E367}; | 
fix, and then fit on them ſor ſeven or eight Weeks before 
they hatch; in which Time, as their Neſt is always 
etty near the Shoar, they muſt have Oats given them. 
hen they have hatch'd, the young Swans havenothing given 
them beſides what the old Swan provides, which are Flies, 
Worms, or other Inſects, Weeds and Graſs, carrying them 
now and then on her Back, and ſo will the Cock Swan, and 
provide his Share for them; but after three Weeks Age, 
- the Cignets will eat Oats, which are placed in a Trough 
fix'd in the Water about two Foot * the Land, to 
which both old and young have alway frke Acceſs z and 
now it is that the Cock Swan is moſt furious at Specta- 
tors, as being very jealous of his Mate, and fond of her 
Brood. Where there is not good Room in a: Pond for 
their large Neſt, or Conveniency to make one with 
or Ruſhes, Graſs, Straw, and ſuch like Stuff muſt be laid 
near the Edge of the Water, on the Land, and the Swan 
will, if not much diſturbed, lay her Eggs in a Neſt ſhe 
builds there. | 2: of ad. bd ug 
How to fattenSwans.—T o fatten theſe largeWaterFowls, 
they muſt not be totally deprived of Water, and therefore 
For accommodating them in the moſt natural Manner,Stakes 
muſt be drove into. the Ground round a Place in the 
Water, by the Shore-ſide, and on Part of the contiguous = 
Land; ſo that one half muſt be Land and the other half 


Water, that is to be thus incloſed for about half a Pole 


» ſquare, that the Swans may have Liberty allowed them 
- enough to be on either, Here the Cignets, or old Swans 
that are to be  fatted, muſt be confined-to feed on Oats, 
and nothing elſe, and if well ſupplied with them, they 
will fatten in three Weeks or a Month at fartheft; Swans 
are of a dunniſh Colour for the firſt Year ; but before the 
ſiecond is over, they will be perfectly white. Then 
the Cock may be partly known from the Hen, by the 
'b larger Comb, . Neck, and Legs. ; About Michazlnas 
Time they ſhould be pinion'd, and for doing it ſafely 
: 2 Perſon ſhould have ſome fore - hand Knowledge of it, 
and not venture at random, leſt he kill them by being 
_ - an ignorant Operator, as one I know did, who was thus 
the Death of four young Swans out of fix ;/ therefore 
obſerve the following Method. eh T i ee 
Pinioning @ Swan. Mx. Bradley, in his Farmir's 
Monthly Director, page 132. (ſold by Mr. Brown, at the 
©. Black-Swan, without * - Bar, Tanda) ſays, That the 
; 4 Feathers 


* 
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ven mult be pick'd clean round the firſt Joint of one 
ing, then take 2 _ ſtrong Pack- thread, and knit 
pede. ugh round the Place, a little below the Joint, 
ben Kak. F when the Pinion is cut off with a 

or doing 125 the —_ gy 797 570 
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TOW to ey in | bis 
Boo e 8288 have Da. Gag under a 
| running Water, and after two Years lying in the ſame 
| 2 been found perfeQly ſound for eating, and breeding 
of Chickens. He dea cher ſays, That if Eggs are cover- 
ed with a proper Varniſh they will hold ſound a Year, as has 
deen proved by putting them under a Hen that produced 
Odirkens; dor by theſe Means the Air · is kept from entering 
_ Shells, 10 ſo are ee e from W er x 
#o pr. s found. — x18 is done 
CE er , 3 in a Wacker-baſket, Hamper, I 
— 2 — i 
will keep ſound two or three Months. The Reaſon for this 
| nay place them the reverſe Way, the Air has 
— with the Wind- bladder in the large End 
. 2 Lax, f as to waſte andexhauſt it much the ſooner 
F 5 ahro” the Pores of the Shell, for, as this Wind-bladder 
| _ «(which ſupports and helps to keep the Volk from 

1 al he f the White) becomes: more. or : 
| De, o will the Egg be in Proportion. 

1 third Huy. Wund you pack for Carriage or 
keeping ſome ime, always det their broad Ends downwards, 
_anddetweeheveryLayer of them put —— and keep them 

out of the Power of cold Air, that it may not freene them; 
therefore roſerve the Hamper, Baſket, or Caſk, in a 

warm Room in Winter, and in Summer in a Oelhr. 

The Ends of the Eggs, which are porous, have a 
e which the E et He upon while it lies in this 
WES + he ut when the Eggs lie long ways, there is 

itle alſe but Skin, — — is fed on, and eat up 

b the reſt of the Egg ene Bag begins to rot. It is 

ſo obſervable, that the Chick” Hes next the Bottom, 
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Now if theſe little Holes is gere. the Ai has the 5 
more Power to enter and ſpoil the 
A fourth Nuy.— A Farmer's Wi e, to fave her Eggs i in 
a cheap Time againſt a dear one, wſed to put them on 
' Wire or other Sieves, or on other Bottoms, and by laying 
them thus, ſhe turned the Eggs once every Week, from 
Aug till towards Chris, in Imitation of the com- 
mon Higlers Way, who, when they meet with a Diſap- 
intment of Sale, N their pack d- up Eggs in a Hamper 
tom by ſo doin 9 a Week, 58 | 
will keep ſound Er er An — | 
'  » Rotten Eggs fold knowingly. —1T is too often 
by ſome Farmers Wives, to fave their Eggs from 
time to ſell near Chriſtmas, and though many wan 
| 8 will ſell them as ſound ones if they com; akon 
| know them to be rotten. Therefore, 
0 know rotten Eggs,—WHEN they are rotten, on holding 
them againſt a Fire, Candle, or the e 
a dirty or blackiſh Colour. | 
Hertfordſhire £ggs.—We generally are fo careful of 
* clean Eggs to London, that when we find any of 
them ſully d, we put them for a Minute in warm Water, and 
rub them with, ſcouring Sand; en 1 « Cloth, 
and they r ”_ — ol 


The DAIRY. 


ts. f ma 2 a br Shimon 

: ann farts the 15 

| EE] I rode along with a Grazier, xe. he, . 
35 


in Northa hamper fore, -who informed me he had 

| horned Boats b by the reigning murrain Diſtem- . 
. nine of which Nanda died chis laſt Spring. He 

ſays, be received eighty 3 King for forty | 

chem; that he now keeps forty Cows for carrying-0n 


a Butter Dairy, and fells his Butter all the Year, at a N 


Lenden Market, for Seven-pence a Pound in Winter, and 
Sixpence in Summer. He ſays, there 2 — 
Shops a -braſe Skimmer for Milk, about the Bigne& of a 
common wooden — ; this, he ſays, takes the 
Cream away it lets the Mil through its | 
- ditdde Moles, retains the Cream. But he ſays it muſt | 
be done- exceeding quick, by putting ben into a 


LED (170) e 
Porringer or Pan, which is to be held by the other Hand, 
leſt the Cream paſs alſo through the Holes. This, ſays he, 
is an Improvement; for by diſcharging the Milk from the 
Cream, the Butter will keep ſweet the longer, be better 
taſted and firmer, Milk being weaker than Cream. Thus 
the pureſt Cream may be gathered for making the very 
beſt of Butter, far exceeding the old common Way of 
blowing off the Cream in the Skimming-diſh with the 
Mouth, which does it leſs cleanly, and leſs free of the Milk. 
But, ſay ſome, the more Milk the more Butter; true, but 
then that Butter is ſo much the worſe, as there is Milk 
mixt with the Cream. This alſo proves the ſetting of 
Milk over Embers for ſcalding it, and thereby raiſing a 
clouted Cream, to be much more profitable than to wait 
the taking Cream off cold Milk, becauſe the clouted Cream 
is eaſily taken neat and intirely off the Milk, without a 
Mixture of it, at once. Le ee 
Die Nature of what the Dairymen call Second- butter, by 
which may be diſcovered how ignorant Perſons are ng on 
that by Butter —T 1s great Dairyman ſays, t to 
+ make the firſt and beſt Butter, his Wife ſkims every 12 
Hours in Summer, and forbears to do the ſame but a little 
longer in Winter, and thus ſkims twice for making this 
prime, beſt Butter: And for making a ſecond Butter, 
ſhe likewiſe generally ſkims. the fam Milk twice at every 
12 Hours End.By this Method, he afs, his Wife gets Cream 
enough to make a dozen Pounds of this ſecond Butter, 
after 12 or 13 dozen Pounds are made of the firſt Butter 
from the ſame Milk. Now this ſecond or back Butter 
is worth but very little more than half the Value of the 
firſt prime Butter: Yet our London Butter-woman- 
Seller ſells it all alike, for one and the ſame Price, either 
to ignorant Buyers, or to thoſe who are more knowing, 
who, by being in her Books, dare not diſpute the Bad- 
neſs of this Butter. And that for informing this Butter- 
ſeller, be tells me, that Leaves, or ſome other Mark is 
; laid to this ſecond Butter, for preventing a Miſtake, leſt 
: unwarily ſhe. ſells the worſt Butter for the beſt to her beſt 
Cuſtomers. If he ſkims ſo often in Summer, 
he muſt have a very cold Dairy-cellar indeed, for theſe 
. - ſeveral Skimmings-are not in common Practice. 


Mi Butter. —He tells me they can ſkim their Whey but 


once at 12 Hours End. This Whey-cream, he fays, makes 
{ , worſe Butter than the ſkim-milk ſecond or back But- 
Bl nap ts Ding | „„ 
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ter, for it will not keep, and preſently eats rankiſh. T 
muſt confeſs that the ſquare, leaden, Milk-Coolers in a 
- Cellar will very much contribute to the keeping of Milk 
ſweet a long time, which he tells me that he uſes 
"altogether, elſe I cannot underſtand how he can ſkim 
ſo 'often, + Þ 1 get ſuch ſweet Butter as to hold good 
in Summer Time to London, after it has been drawn in a 
, Waggon about fifty Miles, . 
Det is the Management of a Vale great Dairy they get 
their Fewel, and keep their Cows from having the red Wa 
ter, or piſſing of Blood, —In Buckingham, Bedford, and Nor- 
_ thampton Shires there are many great Cheeſe and Butter 
Dairies carry'd on, without ſo much as an Acre of plow'd 
Ground, who have only a Dwelling-houſe and one or two 
Calf-houſes belonging to JH 0 ley a graling > arm 
they perhaps keep forty, fifty, or ſix ws, and alway 
: milk bin abroad e A Winter, and if Snows fall 
deep, they fodder, and fit on a Stool in the Snow to milk. 
And when a Calf falls, it is houſed, and the Cow kept in a 
Night or two, but they quickly ſell off the Calf for employ- 
ing the Milk to make Butter or Cheeſe. Here many have 
few or no Hedges, but part their Grounds by Rails, 
Banks, or Ditches, which conſtrains them to get Cow- 
dung, and cut (if there be any) ſcrubbed Black- thorn or 
Gorxe, for two Reaſons, one is for Fewel againſt Win- 
ter, the other is to prevent their Cows cropping the 
young Shoots of theſe Vegetables ; for if they are let to 
grow 5 long, they are apt to cauſe Cows 3 
1 ear ater. Fewel being thus ſcarce, they go with a 
Cart orWheel-barrow, and take up Cow - dung Toft or hard, 
and continue doing this at Times all the Summer, for getting 
good Store of it againſt a Jong Winter, and for relieving the 
Ground from a Cover of it; for if Cow-dung is let alone, 
it will grow hard, and kill the Graſs underneath it; for 
this Dung, though very ſoft at firſt, will harden to that 
Degree, as not to be waſhed away by Rains for a Year 
or more. Now the Value of this Cow dung does not end 
here, for after it is burnt, by Way of Kitchen-fewel, 
the Aſhes of it are excellent to dreſs their graſing 
"Grounds, and therefore the poor People ſell them to the 
| 1 * Farmers for a Crown a Cart- load. If your Cow 
= _—_ - piſs bloody Water, you may give the following 
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; Water pifs'd by 4 Coos "EY 
SEE , little of * 
ves bruiſed, or ſome Cinnamon.; boil the 
of old Verjuice; give A Pint ol this warm.to {8 0 rt 
| out a Horn; if i it does may anſwer at i firſt rſt, renew 
it three or four Morgings But for four 5 Recei 
to cure this 7 — Huſba woman,” 
by Mr. Thomas Oſborne, in G 4 3 
V. chang Jo ro ney 2 — A Bogg entitled 
The Comntry „ without A. Ar in it of 
the Wc that own may yield, and how ſuch Ad- 
vantages may be acquired, would, in my Opinion, render 
me a prepoſterous Author, and be a tacit Declaration 1 
Vas never Owner of a Cow; or if 1 was, that I knew 
not how to write of her ities, which is perfectly ne- 
ceſſary in che Work I have here undertaken ; for Cows 
are certainly the moſt uſeful Beaſts belonging to a Coun- 
try-houſe, becauſe at Gentlemen's Country-houſes and 


at Farm, their Produce of Milk, Cream, Butter, Chaſe 


Nha pag. e 0 of them, generally L and 


Tomes under r the Woman's Province; wherefore their 


1 e t be enumerated. Yet fo neceſſary as 

"1 them have Gr the Notice of moſt Au- 
| CE al am an Owner of Cows, and find them 
85 1 * Hoy Ty their enabling me to make Butter or 
| or for ſuckling Calves for the Butcher, specially 
4m 52 ummer V3 While my . of Vorn, 
are growing, e 

e Cow ve valuable one that 1 175 
22 Day, in her Proſperit 
a No, thought to be wor * 
| 8 Das in the M Months of |. 
ola pas yu 2 5 


on a full | 


EGS, 


her 


ealy a ack 85 
S bor where op of merits this 8 
there are 2 that do not, I have one „ 
Bn #0 Sie HoMernef, Breed, that. would give AO 
Calviag;; but this po prudent Farmer will 
deco it mahl Surely: damage eien and bar 5 
8 for 15 is well known to us Cow-keepers, that althaugh 
it is a common braggadocio Saying with ſome 8 


Nature allots them to ſpare from their Nou 
« and rather ſeems to be a neceſſity Diſcharge of Juices 
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if this is allowed, it will not only reduce the Cow's Fleſh 
and make her Tean, but caufe her to bring a very ſmall 
Calf. However, I knew a Fatmer at 'Eaton in Bedford- 
ire, that was petſwaded, by the ignorant Sort, a Cow 
would not be the worſe if ſhe milked within a Week or 
Fortnight of her Time, and he took their Advice; the 


= Go that hel} give Milk till the calves, yet I am fure, 


_ Confquence of which was, it ſunk the Cow's Fleſh, cxuſet 


her to bring a ver ſmall Calf; and made her ive à vety 


tele Parcef of Milk for fome Time after : 


the fame Cow been dried a Month or better before her 
Calving the might very probably have kept herfelf in 
Fleſh, brought forth à large Calf almoſt half fat, 


aud have given a large Quantity of Milk befides. This 


'is how ſo well known among judicious experienced dairy 


Fatmers, that there are few or none but what obſerve 
Pay their Cows a Month, before Calving, if they don't 
0 


themfelves ; as many do, for there are ſome Sort of 
Cows, eſpecially the red Sort, that give the moſt Milk 


fot a Time, and then they'll dry of themfelves within two 


or three Months of their Calving. And it is this Sort 


therefore that bring the ge and fatteſt Calves, and 
give the greateſt anti Milk, till they thus dry of 


thetiſtlves : For the ſame Reaſons, when a Cow is want: 


ing of this Quality by Nature, the drying of her in due 
Tine 8 —— à Caſe ee the Notion of 


late famous Author, who, in his General Treati/e on 


Huftandry, has thefe Wotds—® Nor can I find any Rea- 
«& fon, why the black Cattle, which are thus conſtantly 
e in Milk ſhould not bring a well-grown Calf; for a 
„ how mbderately they diſpenſe their Milk at each Meal, 
« we may reaſonable infer, that they give only what 

ent, 


* than any Inconvenience, either to the Cow, or the 
& Calf the is pregnant with, For in ſuch a Caſe, the 


. Calf will natu draw to itfelf from the Mother what 


4 Juices are herefſary for its Support, and if it re- 


* quired more than the Cow could conveniently fur- 
* giſh, the Cow muſt then neceſſarily languiſh, and 


28 ſurely tofe her Milk; ſo that while we find Milk 
e in a Cow, we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe, that either 


fte Cow or Calf want Nourifhment.” Thus far 


- this Author, = Next, I have farther to obſerve, that 


to: 


1 


55 ͤ . 
to have a right Sort of Cow, either of the red or blaen 


Sort, the ſhould be thin-ſkin'd, . taper-headed, Qlender- 


neck d, low-leg'd, well-ſhoulder'd, ſmalliſh Teats, with 
a round thin-leather'd „ in Refuſal of thoſe Cows' 
that are furniſh'd with Parts. of a different Make and 


55 is mal an unlucky Cow and prevent her Miſchief. 


As inſignificant an Article as this at firſt may ſeem to 


appear, I am ſure. there are thouſands that ſtand in need 
of its Information. In Cheſhire and many other Places 
the Milk-maid wears a black Hat, partly becauſe ſhe is 
obliged. to puſh and hold her Head hard againft the Cow's 
Flank, to diſcourage: her from kicking the Pail of Milk 
down, for ſuch Preſſure ſome what diverts the Motion, 
becauſe, as .the Maid puſhes her Head hard againſt the 
Cow, the Cow 2 leans her Body hard againſt the 
Maid's Head, by which ſhe can feel the Cow's Intent 
to ſtrike, and ſo take away, her Pail in Time; yet I 
call this only diſcouraging, for it will not always pre- 
vent it, for ſome Cows will kick to that Degree, that 
they muſt have their Legs fetter d, by tying them above 
the hind middle Joints. Others again are ſo unlucky, 
that to prevent the Damage of their kicking, they muſt 
| be, milked through a Hurdle, - Of this Sort are many of 
the Holderneſs Breed, that have large Bodies, ſhort. Horns, 
 taper-headed and necked, thin-ſkin'd, and give a great 


deal of Milk, but are very. apt to kick, break through 


Hedges, and leap over Gates and Stiles. And when th 
are ſo very. miſchievous, as ſome of them are with both 
Head and Heels, /they are better parted from than kept; 
if kept, the Milk that is got from them muſt be by only 
milking a ſingle. Teat or. Dug at a Time into a Pint 


wooden or earthen Diſh or Bowl, and that in ſuch Danger, 
as makes it perhaps To worth while to keep gy 
l 


this is not all the | 
Cow, for many of theſe Kickers are very apt. and prone 
to buck other Cows, ſpoil their Bag (as I have. known 
an Inſtance, of) and ſometimes the Calf in the Cow's 


ſchief that belongs to an unlucky 


* 


Belly; for. which laſt Reaſons, all Cows ſhould have 


Wooden Tips faſtened to the End of their Horns, to pre- 


vent the great Danger that weak and underline Cows. are 


liable to ſuffer by thoſe we call Maſter Cows; for woeful 
Experience has given us many deplorable Caſes of Miſ- 


F — 
. — 
— 


” — 
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chief done by Cows Horns to Men, Women, an, | 


— 
— 


— 


and Beaſts, Therefore I have always every one of my 


wen 


Cows Horns thus ſerved, whether they be of the un- 


lucky or the gentle Sort; for although a Cow may be 


gentle at other Times, yet when ſhe has a Calf by her, 


there is Danger in feeding, milking, and ſuckling her, 
The next Thing I have to advance is, that if the Maid 
milk croſs-teated, that is to ſay, if ſhe milks a back- 
ward Dug of the further Side with the forward Dug 
of the hither Side, it is thought the Cow is not ſo 

rone to kick, as if milked by the next two Side Dugs, 

ut that ſhe'll give her Milk down the freer” for it. 


And indeed, this Croſs-milking is both eaſier for the Cow 


and the Milker. Again, it is the neceſſitous Caſe of many 
Farmers to feed their Cows at a conſiderable Diſtance 


from the Houſe, in Summer-time eſpecially, which Travel 
- brings a Beaft under great Heat and Pain, with their full 
Bags of Milk; therefore eee is here a be- 


ilk from both 


neficial Service, becauſe it diſcharges the 


Sides the Bag in equal Quantities, and thereby cools, eaſes, 


_ ſerved as a material Point in milking of Cows, and which 
is the Cuſtom of ſome Dairies, that after all the Cows 


and refreſhes the Cow at once. It is likewiſe to be ob- 


are milked, the Milker begins again to milk, or what 
we call drip-that Cow which was firſt n with, and 


* 


ſo on, dripping every one of the reſt. One Intent of 


which is to prevent Milk being left in the Bag; for ſome 


of the idle Sort of Milkers are frequently guilty of this, 


and then it preatly damages the Beaſt, and prejudices its 
Owner, by 


efſening the after Quantities of Milk, and 


drying the Cow the ſooner. A ſecond Intention is, that 
dy thus dripping or — a Cow over again, that 
E f he 


w'which held up ſome o 


{ give it all down at the ſecond milking. A third Intention 


is, that by this dripping of Cows, there will be got what 

we call Stroakings, which being little inferior to Cream 
may be added to it and increaſe its Quantity. But for 

performing this with Judgment, it is hardly worth while 
to do it, where there are but few Cows kept, and where 


there are many there ſhould be more Hands than, ordi- 


to diſpatch the Dripping, elſe the Cows may be 


I _ to ftay too long from feeding, and their 
or 


dders repleniſhed with new Milk, to the leſſening of 


de next Meal. Again I have to obſerve, that a flow 
| Milker damages a Cow, by leſſening her Milk; when one 


ttt 


r Milk the firſt Time, may 
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Beaſt, I am of Opinion 


| _ _—_ at home, 


under very ignorant 
5 Maker jy who, becauſe the Cow don't juſt | pleaſe her, 
oh _ irikes or ſcolds at her, when a gentle Behaviour 


(1756). 


hat milks. briſkly, and is uſed to milk her, preſerves hes 


Milk in good Order. And for her longer Continuance 


in Plenty, of Milk, that Cow that — ry April or 


May ſtands the beſt Chance ſor it, becauſe the firſt 8 


of Graſs meets her; and although ſome of the ſmall Vn 
Cos will live on a ſhorter Bite of Grafs, and are hardiet 


than the larger Sort, yet their Carcaſes are of the leſs Value 
to fatten. Therefore where there is Meat enough for a large 
„ they'll pay more than a ſmaller 
one, becauſe when they. 20 gueſt and have done mi 
and are fatted for the Butcher, their Price will be large 
accordingly, as I have proved, by fattening my own Cows 


icli Cow TRIERER are many Cows brought 
1 I Behaviour, by Means of a young i 


incite the gin. Beaft, witneſs what ſome Cows 


are brought to by the like. I have ſeen more than one 
Cow led by a tring in the Hand of a Boy or Girl, 
for the better confining the Cow to feed on common 


Field Ground — Corn Lands; and it may be de- 
| ri on as a true Maxim, that if a Cow can't be 


e of her ill Tricks n ens, it can never de 


| done by foul. 


How to hinder a Cue from holding up her. Arlt. —Fon 


this there have been ſeveral Devices made uſe of: As firſt 
40 twiſt a Rope hatd about the Cow's Body while ſhe is 


milking: Secondly, to fling cold Water over the Loins, 


and then directly to milk her: But this ſhould be done for 


ſeveral Days: Or if the Cow is to be ſuckled, milk ber 


iſt, and 3 Lab pgrelen go for a Cow will 


is forced to) give it a | when ſhe will not to a 
Auer. Or. to make her leſs regard holding up her 


Milk, IRE FRE PRA Rn e while the | 


, is milking 8 
| The Life of « Cew ſav aved by the Care a Servant-Meaid. 
Ax was the Maid-Servant of a very ſmall Farmer, who 


E- but one Cow in all org kind/ a Breed as: to 
give Milk enough to . ſupply his Houſe, and ſome to ſell 
beſides) And thus this Cow became Part of the poor 

Now it happened that as the Farmer had 


det 3 Ground, and that under Crops of Grain, he 


- was nn to turn this n 


| 40 piek up And 
xr ans Miſtr 


* 


Cans 
of her doing ill by eating what ſhe could 
find; but fo iy was, that in being thus ſharp ſet to get 
a Living, ſhe obliged to eat Nettles, and by Cuſtom 
ſhe came to love and eat them ſo greedily, that at laſt 
ſhe hoved and ſwell'd with them, as if ſhe had eaten 
e This being perceived by the Maid-Servant 
(for no Body was at home but her) ſhe in all haſte drove 
the Cow towards the Farrier's Shop, which was about 
half a Mile off, and in driving her ſhe dropt down by 


the Way, and became ſuch a Sight as brought the Neigh- - 


bours about her ; ſome of whom adviſed the Maid to ſend 


in all hafte for ſome Gin and Pepper. And by giving her 


a Penny-worth of Pepper in half a Pint of Gin, the 


Cow immediately diſcharged abundance of Wind (which 


was the Cauſe of the Malady) and perfectly recover'd 
on the eleventh Day of June, when the Nettles were in 


their "greateſt Rankneſs of Sap; but for an Antidote 


againſt ſuch deſtructive Accidents, our Country Houſewife 


| ſhould endeavour to have the following Remedy given to 

each Cow at its firſt turning into Clover, Rapes, 1 
or into any other dangerous Feeding. 

/ Antidotes for preventing the hoving or ſwelling of 
Cows while they feed on Clover, Rapes, Turneps, &C.—— 
CLove, Rapes, and FTurnep- tops, are accounted the 

three worſt Sorts of Vegetables for cauſing Cows to hove, 

__ ſwell; and die: Therefore it is of great Importance to 


- endeavour a Securit _ their fatal Effects, and how 
to do it deſerves the Notice of all ſuch whoſe Beaſts are 


liable to theſe Accidents, In ſome Vales indeed, where 


5 ar ſow no Clover, * or Turneps, they are in no 


— 


ger of this fatal Malady: But in chiltern Countries 


where they are, none ought to be without the Know- 
ledge of the following Ingredients : When a Cow firſt 


her by the Horn, while another takes hold of her 
Tongue, and thruſt down her Throat an Epg-fhelt full 
of Tar, then let her OO e wy cut oft the Head, 
Tail, and Fins of a an 


8010 into Clover, Rapes, or Turneps, c. let one Man 
d 
To 


ed-Herring, 


P giving it as before —Or you may give he Cow a Belly 


$0428 


of good Hay juſt before ſhe goes into Clover, and if 


ſhe is kept in every Night on Hay, and turned out every 
Morning, it will be a greater Sry. Tar and Har 


tion is What 1 generally every Lear obſerve to 


get a Living as well as ſhe could, GE 


urneps, 


dip it in Tar for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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make uſe of, when I put my Cows to feed on any of theſe 
| hoving Vegetables, leſt I ſuffer as an old Farmer .did, 
- Who being neceſſitated to turn his Cow to graſs, put 


them into a Field of Clover on the 31ſt of March, 1740, 
and loſt the beſt of them, for ſhe. quickly ſwelled, hoved, 
and died after being turned into it; and yet this old 
Farmer is juſtly accounted an acute one as any is in our 


Parts for his e in the old Way of Farming, 
but as to any new 


ay he is averſe to it, becauſe he can't 
give Credit to what his Forefathers never knew nor prac- 


tiſed: But this he might have known, that Clover, though 


ſhort at its firſt Bite, is full of Sap (as this was) and 
therefore very windy, and the more apt to ſwell a 
as J have found by many Trials. 


How a Cow's Life was Ala, that was hoved in Clover, 


ailed, ſbeum by a Caſe of my 
Neighbour's Cow,—A Cow that was hoved — ang 


in feeding on Clover-graſs fell down and muſt have died, 
had not an accidental Stander-by ſtabbed her with his 


3 Pocket-knife; for he had learned that ſuch a 


ethod was the laſt Thing that could be done to a hove 


Cow paſt any other Remedy, and that it was ſafe ſtabbing 
her in the Paunch clear of her Kidneys, as it proved by 


this Fact; for as ſoon as he had ſtabbed her, out came 
Dung and Wind in a dy wer Manner. Upon which 


they directly tarred the Wound, and cover'd it with a 
Plaiſter of common Pitch, to the entire curing of her. 
The bf Remedy perhaps that ever was found out for 


, the Murrain ; or a famous Cure made 
on a Butcher's Cou, that was ſeized with the Murrain 


_ // Diflemper at Little-Gaddeſden, — On. the 29th of Ne- 
vember 1746, Mr. Edward Thorne, a Butcher at Little- 


Gaddeſden, bought two fat Cows: to kill (for about this 


Time they were very cheap, becauſe many Beaſts were 
fold in Apprehenſion that the fatal Malady would ſeize 
and kill them, which at this Time raged in Buckingham- 
hire, Bedfordſhire, and in ſome other adjacent Counties) 


but finding them in Calf, he reſolved to keep them for 


Mich Cows, and they went on very well till the 5th 
of December following, when one of them fell amiſs, ſeized 
with the Murrain or Flague, which made her grate her 
\- Teeth, run at the Eyes, hang down her Head, ſcour, and 


would not eat : Upon this-the Butcher firſt blooded her, 


then clapt four Rowels in her, one in each Buttock, the 


— 
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others on each Side her Neck, made with | Horſe-hair 
and Tow twiſted together, with Horſe Turpentine. Then 


he made a Drink with half a Pint of Gin, a Pint of 


Ale, about an . Egg-ſhell full of fine wood Soot, one 
Ounce of the Flower of Muftard-ſeed, and two Eggs 
maſh'd with their Shells. This Drink he gaye her out 
of a Horn, and at every two Hours End ſome thin 


Malt Maſh out of a Horn, with a very thin Male Maſh 


ſtanding before her, that ſhe might drink of the Liquor 
of it, for he gave her no Water, and it anſwered the 
Intent; for in about eight and forty Hours Time, this 
Drink and one more knit her, by altering her ſcouring, 
and cauſed her to dung thickiſh, and in two Days Time 


more ſhe kick'd up her Heels and was perfectly well: 


And what was very ſurprifing, the other Cow that was 
kept in the ſame Yard all the while was not infected, 


for the Butcher was afraid to take the well one away, left he 


_ ſhould give Offence to his Neighbours by endangering their 


* 


Cows,—To account for this Succeſs, the Butcher is of 


' Opinion, that the Muſtard and the other hot Ingredients 


threw out the Diſtemper, by ſweating the Beaſt, and 
told me he came by this Receit accidentally as he bought 
Cattle of a Leicefterſhrre Grazier, who declared to him, 


that this fame Medicine had faved of one Man's Cows 


twenty out of two and twenty that were ſeized with the 
Murrain Diſtemper. The Parts where the, Rowels are 
fixt will {well much, but on their running the Swelli 


will fink and draw the Fever out of the Cow's Head.— 
And it is my humble Opinion, that there was never a 


better Remedy ever found out than this, for the Cure 
of the Murrain, becauſe here are ſeveral Operations per- 


| fotmed on the Cow's Body at once, both inwardly and out- 


; wardly, which gives her two Chances for her Life; if-the 


\ -Rowels run, we ſay there is no great Danger of the Cow's 


doing otherwiſe than well, bh 
| . Wer- the Murrain Diſtemper ſpreadin 


__ Cows.—The following has been uſed with great Succeſs in 


ſeveral Places where the Diſtemper among the horned _ 


Cattle has raged very violently, and comes recommended 


wo very able Phyfician, —— Take Tar and Flower of 


mftone, of each half a Pound, Oil of Turpentine four 


Ounces, Aﬀafcetida two Drams : Mix theſe well together, 


and with a Painter's Bruſh do the Noſe and Muzzle of the 


5 Cow Night and Morning. 
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i Of Thefts and Robberies, with Fur to pre- 
Vn, . 


ACCOUNTS of this Nature may preps be of 
more Conſequence to Gentlemen, Yeomen, Farmers, 
and others, than all I have wrote before: For if a Gen- 
tleman or Farmer runs out and gets into a ruinous Con- 
dition for Want of Knowledge, Inſpection, and careful 

Management of his Affairs both at home and abroad, he 
may thus be deprived of the Means to live happy, And I 
am well aſſured that many Gentlemen, Yeomen, Farmers, 


and others, have run out their Income, merely by their 


Servants Careleſsneſs and Pilfering, and too often by the 
Thefts of ill Neighbours : Wherefore I have thought it 


| neceſſary to publiſh the following Accounts of Thievery, 


for Examples, that others may learn to avoid falling into 
the like Misfortunes. 5 i g 5 

How two Threfhers flole much Corn from their Mafter ,— 
A Man living near me, coming into the Poſſeſſion of a 
little Farm of twenty Pounds a Year ready ſowed with 
Grain to his Hand, after Harveſt employed two 


| 'Threſhers to threſh out his Corn, believing they would 


not wrong him, as he paid them well for their work, 
but it otherwiſe happened ; for as the Owner followed 


8 the Farrier's Buſineſs at four Miles Diſtance from the Farm, 


theſe Threſhers lived at Diſcretion, and therefore, being 
very great Rogues, took the Advantage of their Maſter's 
Abſence, and carried ſeveral Buſhels of his Wheat to the 
Mill to grind for Flower, beſides what they conveyed 
away for raiſing ready Money; for the Farrier believed 


they ſtole in all forty or fifty Buſhels of Wheat, and ſeve- 


ral of Peaſe, and for furniſhing themſelves with Meat they 


+, Role Mutton; upon which one was taken up, and ſent to 


| Hertford Gaol in January 1748-9, where he died, before 
' the Fong of the Gaol Diſtemper ; the other confeſſed 


' he ffole only two Buſhels of the Wheat, but for Want of 
other Evidence, and. for the Sake of his large Family, that 


muſt have fell on the Pariſh if he had been hanged or tranſ- 


E up from his Cradle in the Country, was near fifty 
Tears of Age, and accounted as ſharp a Man in his Way 


: E a 1 as 
- . - * fe 
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rted, he was not proſecuted. Now this Farrier was 


1 


\ 


other Misfortunes their Maſter fold his 


x 


5 * 

as moſt is, * proved a mere Ignoramus in the Manage- 
ment of a Farm. Don] | 

Hot a villainous Servant of a Farmer, by a falſe Key he 

got, had free Acceſs for a long Time to his Maſter's flrong 

er Cellar, —Tr1s Fellow was Servant to Mr, Linny, 

a famous Farmer at Beckwood, Tenant to that late ge- 


© nerous worthy Gentleman Sir Thomas Seabright, Mem 


of Parliament for Hertfordſhire, where, after he had been 
ſome Time, he got Poſſeſſion of the Key of his Maſter's, 
ſtrong Beer Cellar, long enough to take its Impreſſion in 


Clay, and have it match'd at an Ironmonger's in, Dun- 


fable; and being (as he thought) thus. compleatly fur- 


| niſhed, he put the original Key in the Way of being 
found by his Dame, After. this he took his Opportunity. 


'of trying his new Key, which was a little twiſted, and 
every Way like the old true one, except its. Pe. too 
ſhort in the Hollow: However, to cure this, he made uſe 


of a Gimlet, and bored fo long till he made it do, and 
then he had free Acceſs when he thought fit to fill his 
Belly with any of the Liquors he found in the Cellar, 


for this Tenant kept a good Houſe; and thus this Vil- 
lain went on till he went into another Farmer's Service 
near his former Maſter, yet was not deprived of hav- 


ing a Belly-full of Mr. Linm's ſtrong Beer once a 
Wee 


k, for when a new Servant came into his Place, he 


quickly got acquainted with him, telling him how he 


one on, and that if he would every Sunday give 


dim Liberty, he would give him his Key. This was 
Ip e. and both of them every Sunday got into the 
lar, and there drank at their Pleaſure for almoft ano- 
ther Year, till at laſt the Maſter and Miftreſs miſs'd fo , 
much of their. Liquors, that they miſtruſted-a Bite; upon 
which the Miſtreſs lock'd herſelf into, the Cellar, and by 
__ waiting catch'd the prefent Servant, who confeſs'd the 
other, and who for Fear of Proſecution left the Country - 
for ſome Time, till he heard his Mafter would pardon him, 


if he would come and make an ingenious Diſcovery of the 


Whole Matter, which he did in the Manner I have related 
it. Perſons ought to take particular Care of this Piece 


of Villainy, for it is too commonly practiſed: I knew 
two Fellows in our Pariſh that did Ns ſame, and reigned 


in their Roguery a confiderable Time, by which and 


Pounds a Year, and became poor, 


| 
| 


e of forty | 
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a _ How a Taylor undertook a Farm who knew. nothing of it, 
. 2 how he was robbed.— This Man lives about four 
Miles from .Gadde/den, and wanting Hay I fold him 
ſome the 8th of April, 1749: when he told me, That 
having marry'd a ife, and got a Houſe and Land, he 
Ss to. take a "Iittle arm near him: This he 
tid, and kept, I think, four Horſes ; but being igno- 
rant in many Branches of the farming Buſineſs, among 
other Diſcourſe he ſaid to a Friend of his, He AST not 
- when a Labourer done his Day's Work. Oh, 
Gps his Friend, they will ſoon make you know that, 
. elſe. ? And ſo FRep id, he one he catch'd 
Aaling his Bacon, by cuttin iece off as it hung up 
in the Kitchen. Another 51 this or that Thing, 
which he detected them in; however, by being thus bit 
to his Loſs, he took Courage, look d Hut ſharp, 4nd; 
now makes a tolerable good Armer. : 
. of Gentleman of a conjiderable Eflate run out by his * 
darts bolding a Correſpondence with bad Neighbours.—T 81s 
Yar, ar coming to an Eſtate of — a. thouſand a 
| 3 Age, left his Servants to manage his 
airs ; who managed ſo, that he run 
aut S though in a ſingle Life; till at laſt his 
Eyes were, opened, and he perceived how the Loſs hap 
pen d, which was by his Servants holding a Correſpon- 
ow: with. vile Neighbo s, for in order to pleaſe them, 
pilfer'd from their er thoſe Things which 
E him d Ar as Loſſes; but on diſcovering their ' 
| of his Family ſo. much as to talk 
With a — 2 If they did, he or ſhe was to be di- 
ly turn d away. And his Prohibition (as he lived in a 
ne Houſe: at fome Diſtance from others) had ſo good an 
ect, that he recover d his Loſſes, and is now a very 
rich Gentleman, living, northward, about a hundred 
Miles from London. 
_ * How @ Yeoman's Maid-Servant pilfered ber Majur' 
 Alower, Bacon, Cheeſe, &c. and exchanged them 426 
Ein. = X ROA in Heriferdſbire, whoſe 1 4 E | 
is about fixty Pounds a Year, kept a Maid- Servant that 
ſo loved Gin, 3s to carry now and then ſome of her Maſ- 
ters Bacon, Flower, or Cheeſe, to an adjacent 
. 25 they ; la Gin, where EN would drink till ſome- 
t 5 ; and as her Miſtreſs was an Wicket ſort 


Woman, the of or tk the PE? $ ,. 


II ; 
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for a long Time, for when ſhe got a little tipſey, ſhe 


.told her Miſtreſs ſhe was ſeized with a Pain in her 
Stomach, waspity'd, and thus frequently obtained Leave 
to go to Bed ſooner than ordinary; till at laſt her Wicked- 


neſs appeared palpable, and ſhe was diſcharged, leaving a 


Score of five Shillings at the Gin-ſhop unpaid, —1 could re- 
cord many more ſuch Villainies, but my Room will not 


allow it. 


The Character of that great Oeconomift Scroop Egerton, 
late Duke of Bridgewater, —T 1s Nobleman was cer- 


tainly poſſeſs'd of many fine Qualities, particularly that of 


Temperance in eating and drinking, and in many other 
Branches of Living. He was (I believe) never known to 
be intoxicated with Liquor, for he and his Ducheſs ſeldom 


or ever exceeded a Pint or a Quart Bottle of Wine at 
Dinner. His Breakfaſt was a+ Meſs of Water-gruel, and 


1 


as he always roſe betimes, while in the Country, when he 
had eaten it he would ride or walk out till ten, and then come - 
home to a Tea-breakfaſt with his Ducheſs and Daugh- 


ters. His Supper was Tarts, Haſty pudding, Pancake, 
or other light Food, in Refuſal of Fleſh ; but he generally 
eat as hearty a Dinner as any Man, having extraor- 


dinary Plenty of all Manner of ap Proviſions, - and 
x 


two Men Cooks to dreſs. them, His Exerciſe was walk- 


ing amongſt his many Workmen, with whom he was fo 
delighted, that he ſeemed never better pleaſed,” than when 


he was giving them Orders and ſeeing them work in the 


| beſt planted Park in England, in his many incloſed Fields, 


Woods and Garden. And fo extremely fond was this 


Gentleman of a Country Life, that he would every no- 
and then take a Trip, even in Winter, down to his 
Seat at Afbridge from Lenden; and notwithſtanding the 
Fatigue of his Journey, I have ſeen him, the ſame Day, 
| walk through a great Shower of Rain to a conſiderable 


ſtance in his great Coat, to view a new-made Pond 


other Horſes was one hundred and fifty at leaſt; his 
red and fallow Deer, above one thouſand ; his menial 
Servants of all Sorts; about. ſixty; and his Day La- 


. bourers, _ And although he kept a large Pack of the 
ounds in the Country, yet he would latter- 

I ſeldom go with them; but on the contrary has 
been heard to ſay, he wiſh'd in his Youth he had minded 
them leſs; and the Improvement of his Eſtate more. 
TY 9 | | However, 


fineſt fleeteſt 


” 
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or other Novelty. His Number of Cart, Race, and 


— 
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However, he pretty well redeemed his loſt Time, for he 
planted much, and ſeldom felled a Tree, unlefs at a very 

: great Age indeed, His. Houſhold and other Parts of 
is Economy were attended with a very cloſe Inſpec- 
tion, particularly that of his Servants Accompts ; his 
Houſekeeping was exerciſed in Plenty, yet with Frugality 
and there was always enough of every Thing that was 
3 his Corn-fields furniſhed his Houſe with Bread, 
ſalt, Oatmeal, &c. and he ſold much Grain beſides, at 
Hempftead Market; his Cows ſupplied Milk, Cream, 
and Butter, but his Cheeſe he bought: He was ſuch an 
Admirer of the Lady- finger natural Graſs, that grew in 
dis Meadows, that he would now and then recommend its 
excellent Virtues to others; his Oxen, Sheep, Lambs, and' 
Calves he generally fatted in his own Grounds, and 
commonly killed an Ox every Week or Fortnight, be- 
ſides ſmaller Meat, giving large Quantities of it every 
Week to the adjacent poor People, to the making of their- 
Families Hearts glad. His London Houſe he alſo, in Win- 

ter, ſupplied now and then with Mutton, Lamb, Veal, 
| Veniſon, Bacon, Pork, Pigs, Fowls, Eggs, and Flowers 
likewiſe with Fruit and other Garden-Ware, ſtrong 
Beer, Wood, Charcoal, Pond and River Fiſh, to the 
furniſhing, his Table with wholeſome pleaſant Viands, 
and to the ſaving of much Expence ; for which Purpoſe 
the Duke had a Waggon or. art every Week loaded, 
almoſt throughout the Winter, with theſe Proviſions. His 
Servants had one of the mildeſt Maſters upon Earth, ſel- 
dom, if ever, being in a Paſſion with any of them, nor 
did he ever turn any of them off, without a. very ca- 


paital Offence indeed; and when ſuperannuated, they were 


ſure of a comfortable Subſiſtence during the Remainder 
of their Life. He delivered ſome of his low Meadows 
from Inundations of Water, by cauſing Great - Gaddeſden 
River to run round inſtead of paſſing through it, as for- 
merly. He ſeldom denied a- Neighbour a Favour, an 
laſtance of which is my own Caſe, by his giving me 
Leave to remove a Barn of three Bay from off his Copy- 


= hold Land, to my Freehold Land. He made many fine Pur- 


chaces of landed Eſtates, and yet left behind him ( tis faid 
a prodigious Quantity of ready Money, beſides a mo 
bulky yearly Income. He died in 2 1744-5, at his 


Tondon Houſe, greatly lamented by his Relations, Friends, 


Setvants, and particularly by the Poor, after hd 


= 


. e Da 
(the Day before his Death) he was not well at his Stomach; 


however, he ſeemed pretty well next Morning, and eat 


his Breakfaſt as uſual ; but in the Afternoon lay on the 
Bed, to take a Nap, having a Cord given him in his Hand 
to ring when he waked ; Bus ger than ordinary, 
without hearing of him, his Ducheſs, with another Per- 
ſon or two, went to his Bedſide and found him d 


with the Bell-ſtring in his Hand, and without the leaſt 
Ruffling of the Bedeloaths; ſo that it is thought he went 


away in his Sleep: However, he was RY blooded in the 
Jugular Vein, which bled pretty well; yet he was thought 


by the Doctors to have died about an Hour before, 


at the Age of about ſixty-two. He was a conſtant 
' Churchman, a loving Huſband to his excellent Ducheſs, 
a moſt affectionate Father, and a true Friend to all he pro- 
feſs'd himſelf fo, 8 
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CounT TR 1 Family 8 Profitable Director: 2 


According to the Preſent Practice of the Country 

Gentleman's, tbe Yeoman's, the Farmer's, the 
Labourer's Wives, and Others, of the 1 of 
a Bucks, nd other Parts of ng. - 


ITT 


Gf wHE 47. 
Ru, of Wheat —T 1 18 King of 


mer's Notion of it, the moſt general 
Grain uſed in England for Bread, 


ſes the other Grains are fit 

. as for Beer, a Proportion of 
which being added to the Malt, 
helps much the keeping of it: If a little Wheat-bran is 
boiled in our ordinary Beer, it will cauſe it to mantle or 
flower in the Cup, when it is poured out; which ſheweth 
what a rich Spirit Wheat is endowed with, that fo 
much remains in the Bran, If Wheat be malted, and 
- a ſmall Quantity be added to other Malt, it will add much 
Strength to your Beer; but it is ſomething more fulſome, 
being reputed to be the principal Ingredient in the making 
of Mum. Starch is alſo made o 9 unwholeſome 


Wheat, 


Grain is, according to Mr. Morti- 


ao. h it is not unfit for moſt of | 


e e 
Wheat, and of the Bran thereof, than which there ate 
. 3 
How much Fewel may be e of a 
lar Oven.- Mx. Mortimer ſays, It may — be im- 
proper for. the baking of Bread to inſert an Oven, which 

2 Friend of mine (ſays he) has made, at the further End 
of which he has made a Vent for the Smoak, which, if he 
had carried upright, would have obliged him to have been - 
at the Charge of a particular Funnel for it z beſides, he 

ald not have well come at it, to ſtop it up when the 
ven was hot, and therefore he brought it with a Pipe 
over the Top of the Oven, by which Means he can 
ſtop both the Mouth and Vent together. He tells me, 
That the Air drawing through the Oven, his Wood 
kindles preſently, and that any green Wood will burn in it. 
He ſays, It takes up but one third Part of the Wood, that 
another Sort of Oven takes up to heat it; alſo that Brick - 

_ Ovens heat much ſooner and better than thoſe made 

with Stone. bk | . 
fe Sort of wheaten Bread made in a Gentleman's Family 
is Derbyſhire.— Tris worthy Gentleman, although 
2 of a plentiful Eſtate of one thouſand a Year, 
he and all his Family, throughout the twelve Months, 
eat their Bread made from Wheat Flower, as it came 
from the Mill, with all the Bran in it, except now and 
then, when he himſelf eat - fine manchet Bread ſpread 
with Butter for his Tea Breakfaſt, And it was the 
Practice of bis Servant that made it, to let it ſtand in the 
Oven all Night, which they believed added to its Sweet- 
neſs; for as his Servant told me (whom I ſent out of Hert+ 
_ fordſbire to be his Plowman, where he always eat wheaten 
Bread free df the Bran) he thought it the beſt Bread he 
ever eat; and there are many other good Families eat 
the ſame wheaten Bread, made of the Flower as it comes 
from the Mill. Though this Sort may at firſt ſeem a - 
| little rough and harſh to a r, yet by Cuſtom it 
will prove pleaſant, wholeſome and ſtrengthening. And 
| why they let their Loaves ſtand fo * Oven was, 
I ſuppoſe, becauſe they were Peck ves, Which re- 
| _ quire more and longer Heat than ſmaller Bread? 


_ How in a certain Part of Suffolk their Farmers make 
three Sorts of Bread out of Wheat-meal, as it comes ground 
rem the Mill —Hzge many of their Farmers live in 
the moſt Plenty, by the Help of that excellent and very. 


* 


cheap Manure called Cragg, which is compoſed of Sea 
Sand, Shells, Loam, Cc. and is dug out of that Ground, 
formerly thought to be overflowed with falt Water, with 


which, and their other induſtrious Huſbandry, they 


are enabled thus to live. Now one chief Part of their 
profitable Management is in their making the moſt of the 
Wheat- meal, of which they make three Sorts of Bread: 
One Sort for Manchet to eat with Tea, a ſecond for the 
Maſter's and Miſtreſs's Table, and a third for the Ser- 
vants; and this they do by help of a boulting Hutch, 
or what ſome call a Gigg, that ſifts and dreſſes three 
Sorts of Flower at a time out of it, by a Lawn Cloth, 
and two Sorts of hair Cloths; by which they get a 

very fine Flower for making Roles, Cakes, or as 1 
aid Manchet, Pyes, and other Sorts of Kitchen Rari- 
ties; then a Table-bread for Maſters and Miſtreſſes, and 
a third to make a coarſe brown Bread for Servants ; for 
here they uſe all or moſt of the Bran in their Bread. 
And it is remarkable, that moſt of the People of 
this Country look with a freſher Colour than thoſe in any 
other County in England; but whether this is owe- 
ing to the branny Part of their Bread, that ſcours their 
Stomachs and Guts, and delivers them from that ſcorbu- 
tick acid Fur which the finer ſofter Bread has not Power 
to do; or | whether it is owing to their particular Breed 
or Climate, I cannot ſay : But this I am ſure of, That 


à certain Ducheſs had this Sort of coarſe branny Bread 
made with Wheat · flower, juſt as it it came from the, Mill, 


for her own eating, in order to ſcour her Stomach, and 


create her the better Appetite; and I muſt needs fay, it 


& well known to me, that few Perſons enjoy a better 
State of Health than ſhe does at this Day. 
* Barley-Bread, MAk ER uſe of half and half 
Wheat- flower, and for this Purpoſe ſome Millers grind 
both together, as they did in the hard: Froſt of 1740. It 
makes good Bread, but better Pye · eruſt, for thus it eats 
_ criſp and pleaſant ; and becauſe the Barley- flower ſhortens 
the Wheat-flower, they put ſome new Milk into the 
warm Water it is kne with, which makes it whiter, 


ſweeter, and ſtiffer, But old ſkim or fleet Milk ſhould 


not be uſed in this Caſe, leſt it ſours it too ſoon.” Alſo 
obſerve that this Dough muſt be kneaded with more 
; eaſt than all Wheat- flower, and worked and ſqueezed 


more, 
GE The 


(any), 

TheHertfordſhire Barley- Bread made to eat like Wheaten- 
Bread. — IT EHIõ is a very ſerviceable Secret, and thought to 
be of ſuch Importance by a common Baker, that on his im- 
parting it to his good Friend and * ane Mrs. ——, 
he enjoined her not to divulge it. However, as he is 

ſince dead, and the Widow is Face becomemy next A, 2 
bour from a diſtant Part of Hertfordſhire, and lives on her 
Means, independent of following any Buſineſs ; ſhe, for the 
Good of the World, thought fit to diſcover the Secret to me, 
by telling me, that ſhe believed the Invention was firſt pur 
in Practice, in this County, about forty 'Years ago, 
when Wheat in ſome Parts was fold for ten Shillings a 
Buſhel, by reaſon of the hard froſty, long, ſnowy Win- 
ter, that then happened, which occaſioned this common 
Baker, as well as many private Families, to bake Barley- 
bread that was highly improved by the following Method, 
Take a Pottle of fine Oatmeal, and lay it in Water to 

ſeep all Night; next Morning it will appear (if too 
much Water is not put to the Oatmeal) like' Haſty- 
pudding: This break into ſeveral Parts of a Peck and 

half of Barley-meal, to which add warm Water and 
Yeaſt, and knead it into Dough, as all Wheat-meal is 
commonly done, Then mould it into Loaves and bake - 
them. Thus a Barley Loaf may be made hollow, white 
and ſweet, ſo as to be hardly known from coarſe wheaten 
Bread. For as Barley- meal alone naturally makes a 
heavy, hard, coarſe, harſh Loaf of Bread, the Oatmeal 
being of a more hollow ſweet Nature and white Colour, 
adds theſe fine Qualities to the Barley-meal, and thus pro- 
duces a much more wholeſome and pleaſant Loaf of 
Bread, than all entire Barley- meal can; and where a 
Perſon has the Conveniency of making uſe of ſkim Milk 
inſtead of Water, it will make the Bread better ſtill. 

To make good Servants Bread, THE greater the Quan- 
tity of Flower, the more Profit it is to make Bread of it, 
as the ſame is in uſing much Malt at a Time in Brewing. 
Take two, three, or four. Buſhels of coarſe Wheat- meal, 
and mix it with the like Quantity of Barley-meal, to 
make one Batch of Bread, and ſo in Proportion for a 
—_ or leſſer. Quantity. And ſuppoſing they are made 

er than they are ground, by ſifting their Meals, 

take one Buſhel of it, and put a Fidce of vened Dough 

into the ſame at nine a Glock at Night, which cover 
with the ſame Meal. If this is done in Winter, the 

Water muſt be made very hot, even as hot ew 
| | N 


endured with the Hand ; but if in Summer, only blood- 
warm, and ſo according as the Weather is hot or cold; 
then early next Morning leaven the reſt of your Meal, 
and knead the whole together, till by working it well it 
n brought into a right Stiffneſs ; for it is . that the 
n Dough is, the leſs time it will keep. 
Now to make this Bread go the farther, knead the Dough 
tiff and cloſe, for the lighter the Bread, the more will 
be eaten of it; and when the Dough is thus kneaded cloſe, 


make two or three deep Holes in it with your Fiſt, and 


let it remain. ſome time under a warm Cover of Cloths 
till the Holes are ſwell'd up, for then the Dough is in 

> and this will happen ſooner or later, as the 
a is warmer or colder. By this Time I will ſup- 
poſe 2 be in a Forwardneſs of ee hy 
one that | tends and looks after the Fire, while you are 
cutting and moulding the Dough into the Form of half 
Peck or Peck Loaves, that as they are made ſhould be 
Alain on a. Linen Cloth, or on a Board well flower'd, at 
a little Diſtance from each other, to prevent their touch · 
ing and ſticking, Next examine your Oven's Heat. If 
on rubbing a Stick the Sparks of it fly briſkly about, it is 

enough; then ſweep it clean, and rub the Bottom of the 
Oven with a Broom firſt, and preſently after with a wet 
Mop, or what the Bakers call a Maukin; then if it is 
over-hot, ſhut up the Oven's Mouth, leſt it ſcorch the 
Bread too much, and make it harſh; after this ſet'in your 
Loaves'as faſt as you can, placing the largeſt at the further 
End and round the Sides, and the. reſt in the Middle. 


11 alſo ſhould be obſerved, that in beating an Oven, -the 
e 


dead Coals or Aſhes of Wood, Furze, Fern, Straw, or 
Fewel, ſhould be taken now and then out with the 
and thrown away, becauſe theſe rather check than 
the Heat. Care likewiſe ſhould be uſed to burn 
wel in all Places alike, by firing it ſometimes on 
Ne Si ſometimes: on the other; which None, ftop - 
outh of the Oven cloſe. If it is an Iron - | 
Rags are ſufficient, and fo they will be to. 
Stopper if it ſhuts very cloſe, elſe we lay wet 
and Dirt over them. Three Hours Time is 
enough to bake a Batch of Half-peck Loaves ; if Peck 
ves, 
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| Loaves, four or five Hours muſt be allowed, and when 


- ; Am) | | 
ſtop up, and let them remain longer, but not too long, 
leſt it give the Bread a brown Colour and an ill Taſte. 
Obſerve likewiſe to act the good Houſewife in keeping 
ſtale Bread by you, while new is baking, for when new 
Bread as I faid is eaten, it goes away ſooner than older ; 
and if ſome Loaves are not baked ſo much as others, 
eat them firſt, | | bo. Kur | 

To make French Bread. — TARk E a Peck of the fineſt 
Wheat Flower, and ferment it with halſ a Pint of 
new Ale-yeaſt, and half a Handful of Salt firſt diſſolved 

in warm Water, with three Quarts of Milk; then about 
an Hour after add three Pecks more of Flower, and knead 
it well, but not too much; let it riſe in a Tray or Kiver, 
and mould it into Loaves of what Size you pleaſe, which 
ſet into the Oven, and draw about an Hour after. 
' A ſecond Way to make French Bread, — TAKE a 
Peck of the fineſt Wheat Flower, with ſome Leaven, 
Yeaſt, and hot Water, which let riſe in a Bowl or” 
'Kiver, If it is in Winter cover it warm; in the mean 
time this is riſing, work three Pecks more of fine Flower 
with very hot Water or Milk, four Ounces of Salt, and 
a Pound of freſh Butter; anll after this has ſtood two 
Hours to riſe, mix it with the firſt Dough, and knead 
all . . into one Maſs, which let ſtand à proper, Time 
to riſe. Then give it a thorough working and kneading | 
again on a Dreſſer or Table, and when the Loaves are £ 
ready to be put into the Oven, you may bruſh their Tops 
over with Volks of Eggs beaten up with Water. 
A third Way to make French Bread. Mix half a Pint 
of new Ale-yeaſt with a Peck of Flower, and the Whites 
and Yolks of ſix Eggs beat up thinly, a little Salt, and 7 
ſome new warm Milk, Theſe temper together ve 
Nightly,. and put the Yeaſt or Dough into ſeveral 
_ > wooden Diſhes to ferment and riſe; which it will do, if |. 
, ; the Place is not too cold, in lefs than half an Hour; then 
turn it out of the Diſhes into the Oven. Bake them 
about three Quarters of an Hour, and they'll be fit to 
raſp. Some put a Pint or more of Yeaſt to a Peck of 
| Flower, and add a little Sugar, but take particular Care 
to keep the Paſte or Dough warm under 4 Cloth or 
Blanket, tilLit riſes almoſt as big again as it was at firſt, 
Or. you may make a Mixture with only three Eggs, 
half a Pint of Ale-yeaft, four or five Po & Flower, 
and ſo much warm Milk as will make a very —_— | 
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which bake in Penny Loaves, that are to be raſped for 
eating. Others add a Piece of Butter, and put the Dough 
or Paſte on Tin Plates, to bake it in' the Shape of very 
little Loaves that they raſp.— Or you may fry a Quarter 
of a Pound of Veal Kidney Suet, and mix all with a Peck 
of fine Wheat Flower, fux Eggs, half a Pint of Yeaſt, half 
a Pound of Butter, and with warm Milk and Water 
knead the whole into a Dough, which let lie half an Hour 
to riſe; then make it into Roles or Loaves, and waſh their 

Tops over with Eggs and Milk beaten together, and bake 
all in a very hot Oven. | | „„ 
of John 


Tea Breakfaſt Roles made by the Houſe-ke 

Coping, E/; of Market-ftreet in Hertfordſhire, —Sx 
elted a Slice or two of Butter in warm Milk, and with 

two Eggs kneaded it into a Quart of Flower, then 

moulded it into Roles or Cakes, which ſhe bruſh'd over 


with Cream, or a Mixture of Milk and Eggs, Theſe 


Roles ſhe ſometimes baked at the Oven's Mouth in about 
half an Hour's Time, as we bake our common Dough 
Cake before the Oven is ſtopt up for good, for baking 
our family Bread. At other Times heated a little 
| -Oven on purpoſe. Theſe Roles, while hot, ſhe butter d 
for eating with a Tea Breakfaſt 3 or to eat with Victuals, 

particularly with Cheeſe, for-Supper, without being 'but- 
ter d. Thus a cheap fine Role may be had, that reliſhes. 
Lern. n 

To make Bread mare ſubſtantial thun ordinary. — THIS 
and the following one are two old printed Receits handed 
down from one Author to another; and as they ſeem to 
be valuable, I alſo here inſert them. Take the 
- Bran that has been boulted off, and put it into a Kettle 
of Water and boil it, then ſtrain out the Water, and it 
will be white, and of a thick ſtrengthening Subſtance, 
with this wet the Meal wherewith you make the Bread, 
then add Yeaſt and a little Salt, and ſo make it into 
Loaves, and it will be more heartening, pleaſanter in 
Taſte, and increaſed in Subſtance, than otherwiſe it would 
b make Bread: that will keep moift and good very long, — 
SLICE a Pumpkin, and boil * fair Water, ill the 
Water grows clammy or ſomewhat -thick ; then ftrain 
it through a fine Cloth or Sieve, and with this make your 
Bread, well kneading the Dough; and it will not only 
„ „ 5 onth 
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Month longer than Bread wetted with Was only, It 
is; * one Author, an excellent Sort of Bread: Ano- 
ther ſays, it is more eſpecially ſo for thoſe who deſire cool - 
ing, being good to looſen the Helly. It is ſomewhat of a 
yellower Colour and fatter than common Bread.  _ _ 
. Maxims relating to the mating good Bread. — Ms, 
Toughton ſays, that the Ferment or Veaſt of Cherry- 

ine is an excellent Sort for making Bread, Water is a 


principal Ingredient in Bread, for its Goodneſs much im- 


roves it. This has been evidently proved, where that 
ead which is made at one Place, in Imitation of the 


beſt Sort at another, Place, though made by the ſame 


Bakers, and with the ſame Corn, never ſucceeds, either 
as to; the Colour or Goodneſs, equal to that which is 
made upon the Place itſelf. This is wholly imputed to 
the Excellency of the Water; and that Water which weighs 
lighteſt is beſt, Reliſh will recommend it. The heavieſt 


Corn makes the beſt Bread. The beſt Flower makes the 


beſt Bread. The whiter the Flower; the leſs Goodneſs 
in Taſte. That Wheat which grows on light, not fat 
Ground, whoſe. Stalk is big and ſtrong, makes ever the 
beſt Bread. New Corn for Bread is better in Colour, 


old, which by often. ſtirring wears huſky, and falls away 


into Duſt.— A Mill newly repaired, provided there hath 


ſome Corn paſſed through it before, will perform better, 

than when the Stones are worn. — Grind as much as will 
ſerve a Family a Month, becauſe it will yield you a greater 
Quantity of Flower, than when otherwiſe it comes new 
from the Mill. — Keep your Flower carefully cover'd in 
Bins, to preſerve it from Air and Vermine.—In Summer 
keep it in à cool Place, for great Heats, produce the 
Nightingale Maggot, that turns to a black wing' d Inſet, 
_ that feeds upon and corrupts the Flower. — That all tale 


Bread ſet anew into the Oven will much recover it, and 


if it be eaten immediately, little Difference will be be- 
tween that and new Bread; but if kept, and ſet in a 
third Time; it will not be tolerable. The cloſer Bread 
is wrought, ſo it be not heavy, the more hearty and nou- 


riſbing; and the newer it is, the better.. 


An Account of the Method ſaid to h mad: aſt of by 
two Country common Bakers, to prepare Alluin for 7 1 | 


their Sale. Leaves of Bread with the ſame IN m 7 


art, of the Ceuntiy Family's 8 Director, I have 


Siven 


—— 


- 
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given an Account of what a common Baker's Servants 
id told me ſhe was an Eye-witneſs of, in feeing her 
new ſet-up Mafter mix Allum with the Wheat-Meal that 
made his Bread. And here I have thought it not amiſs to 
add a ſecond Account, that I have fince been informed of 
relating to the fame.— This fecond Account was given me 
on the 19th Day of November 2745, by a Man's Wife, 
who way Daoghter to a common Baker in e r 
and Niece to another common Baker in another Shire: 
In both which Places, ſhe tells me, ſhe had a full Op- 
portunity of being acquainted with their Method of 
making their Sale Bread, without any Suſpieion that ſhe 
would ever diſcover their trading Secrets; accordingly, 
they would (ſhe ſays) never ſuffer any Servant-Maid 
fides herſelf, to ſee how they made their Bread; where- 
fore, as often as they uſed A 2 burning it, and 
putting it amongſt their Flower, they fent the Servant- 
Maid on fome Errand, to prevent her knowing it; and 
AIR Father kept one above eight Years, yet ſhe 
was y ignorant of this Matter. But the Dayghteer 
many Ti both her Father and Mother burn Allum 
in a Fire- ſhovel, and beat the ſame in a Leather- bag to a 
fine Powder, which they ſtrewed amongſt their Flower, in- 
ſtead of Salt, for making the Bread white, light, andreliſhing. 
And why they made uſe of burnt Allum, and not raw 
Allum, ſhe believes was, becauſe raw Allum would be apt 
to give the Bread a harſher Taſte, and be diſcover'd ſooner 
than burnt Allum: She further ſays, that in the many 
Vears Time that ſhe has bought eommon Baker's Bread 
for her Family, ſhe-verily believes ſhe never eat one ſuch 
Loaf but what had Allum in it: But whether a Loaf of 
Bread is the worſe for the burnt Alluin, I leave to the 
Judgment of my Reader. She ſays it makes the Bread 
— ly. ſtale, crumbling, harſh, and hungry, therefore 
es not ſatisfy, ike home-made Bread. 6 3 

Allum, A Are of . 5 a- London News 

Paper, intitled Th Daily Advertiſer, dated Tune 14, 17 
the following Words are inſerted, ui. Le 
Add relating. to the baking Trade is expired, and it be- 
6 ing notoriouſſy known; that the Uſe of Allum in 
6; g Bread by many Bakers, in divers Parts of this 
* Town and Kingdom, is a Detriment to the fair Trader, 
and the Deſtruction of many thouſands of his Ma- 
«+. jeſtys SubjoQs, and of Infants in partieular; and as 


there 


- 
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t- thete is a Clauſe in the Act of the 8th of Queen 
% ANNE, to prohibit the mixing any other Grain, 
than what is ſettled by the Aſſiae, under the Penalty 
« of 205. It is therefore humbly hoped, that the Legiſla - 
ture will inſert a Clauſe, with a Penalty on eve 
Baker that ſhall uſe Allum on any Account whatever. 
If the Qualities of Allum would be known, they are de- 
ſeribed by Dr. Quincy, in his 7 ſatory, 4th Edition, 
Page 111. Allum is made with Allum Mineral mixed 
1% with Urine and Kali, is extreamly rough and aſtringent, 
apt to provoke vomitting, by vellicating the Fibres of 
«© the Stomach very much, upon which Account it is 
* not much uſed inwardly, and then not without ſome 
wn nor arotnatick Ingredients in Compoſition with 
it, &c, | | 6 6. 
Hi the London French Bakers ſupply the Uſe" of 
Yeaft,=Y t asT or Barm is a Compoſition of a ſalt or 
ſower Matter, and therefote the French' Bakers in Lon- 
don, who make the niceſt and fineſt of Bread, to avoid 
che ill Taſte and bad Quantity of Yeaſt, uſe a Mixture 
of - firſt Wort immediately from the Malt, with ſome 
fine Wheat Flower and Whites of Eggs, for making French 
Bread, and Gingerbread, 5 > 19620 
- The "Cauſe ef Brrad. Ir is the Opinion of our 
Country-Women, that if Wheat - Meal is made into Bread 
immediately after the Wheat is grinded; it will be 4 
to cauſe the Bread to be cloſe and heavy; therefore ſuch 
Meal will make lighter Bread, if it is kept a Week, two, 
or more, before it is uſed. nn ISR 
. "To make Bread of Potatoes —To make Potatoe Bread, 
it ſhould be done with thoſe | Potatoes: that are of the 
ſhorteſt Nature and the whiteſt Colour. Of this Sort, I 
bad ſome brought me from near Stockport in Cheſhire 
for propagating their Species at Gaddeſden ; theſe, when 
boiled and maſh'd, and then mix'd with its Liquor, with 
the ſame Quantity of Wheat-Meal, will, after the com- 
mon Method of kneading and baking, make Loaves of 
Bread; which has been done, in dear Times of Wheat, 
to tlie Relief of many poor Families. 5 4 | 
Tv male Potato Cakes, Mx. Bradley, at Page 55, in 
s' ſays Pulp of Potatoes: made into a Paſte or 
„ with a little Milk and ſome Salt, and then flatted 
kes · and baked, is offen uſed by ſome of the poorer 


| Barley 


Sort of People, Wem Cori is dear; 
en 0 Q 2 


CSE 46663. +. 
3» Dbrley-meal and Turneps boiled in Time of Famine, 
73 that lived a Mile from = Houſe, in 
Titae of Famine having no Victuals, made her eldeſt 
Daughter follow the Man that ſhovel'd away the Snow 
in a Sort of Path, for the Sheep to come at Turneps ; 
here ſhe pulYd ſome. up, and boiled them to a Maſh with 
ſome Barley-meal, which ſhe and her ſeveral Children 
eat as Pap-meat with only Salt, and it ſuſtained them 


DAL enn 1 
To make Barley meal ſhort Calet.—SrIR Barley- meal 
with Water, melted Fat, a little Yeaſt and Salt, make 
this Mixture into Pancake -Faſhion, and as large; then 
cut it into Pieces like little Cakes, fry them in Hogſlard 
or other Fat, and they'll eat extraordinary well in a poor 
Man's Family without any Sauce. et: 
Bari Dumnplins with. Bacon, & c. — KN EAD Batley- 
meal with warm Water and a little Salt, till it is as 
ſtiff. as common Dough for Bread; then cut Bacen or 
pickled Pork in thin Slices, and put one or two of them at 
moſt in each Dumplin, with a little Pepper, Salt and Parſley. 
3 :T heſe, when boiled, will have all the Gravey of the Bacon 
in them, and be very good; but if Milk. and Butter, or 
other Fat is mixt with the Barley - meal, they'll be the 
better: In the ſame Manner any Sort of Meat may be 
made uſe of, and the Gravey of it being thus confined, it 
will reliſh and much improve the Cruſt Part of the Dum- 
plin, whether it is made with Barley or Wheat Meal. 
D Method ef making, and laing Wheat and Barley 
Bread, as it is prattiſed by moſt ef the common People's 
_ Families in Devonſhire, —Iv . great Part of this County, 
the common People eat | hardly any other. Sort of Bread 
than that made from Barley. Their Method of making 
this Sort of Bread is the ſame that others make uſe of 
for Wheat Bread, only they allow a greater Quantity 
of Veaſt or Barm, and knead, it ſlighter than that of 
Wheat, and inſtead of Water; ſuch as have it to ſpare, 
uſe ſcalded ſkim Milk; by making their Bread in this 
Manner, it is little inferior to the ſecond Sort of Wheat 
Bread, it being ſweet, hollow, and pretty hearty, Their 
Method, of Baking adds to its Goodneſs, as it gives it 
ſomemhat of an agreeable Quality; which Method is per- 
form'd by baking a Loaf under a large Iron Kettle, that 
is chiefly. made uſe of for waſhing: Diſhes in. As ſoon 
as the Dough is ready, they make it into $Logt of-ahout 
£4545 8 ee 
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throe Parts the Size of the Kettle; R Kettle will 
cover a Loaf of near half a Buſhel of Flower, which 
being clean and dry, arg ſweep the Hearth, and on the 
hotteſt Part of it they 
diately cover it with the Kettle, then put over it a 
good 2 of damp Straw or Horſe Litter, and upon 
this a few Aſhes: This done, they ſet fire to the Straw, 
which will burn leiſurely away, and eauſe the upper Part 
of the Loaf to be baked equal to the under Part; and to 


this End they commonly allow four or five: Hours for | 


baking it, if it is a Loaf of a moderate Size; but if very 
large, they frequently bake it thus all Night. And thus 
ſome bake their beſt wheaten Bread, Pies, and Puddings, 
"becauſe it faves the Expence and Trouble of heating an 
Oven, and by many is accounted the ſweeteſt Method of 


baking. This Account, with ſome other ſerviceable ones, 


T received from a young Man I ſent to a: Gentleman in 
Devonſhire, whoſe landed Eſtate is reputed five hundred 
a Yeat, for it is one Branch of my Buſineſs to help Gen- 


tlemen to Servants well ſkilbd in Huſbandry Buſineſs. In 
this Family the Servants in general eat all Barley Bread, 


baked for the moſt Part on a Hearth, as the Gentleman 
was a Batchelor, and kept but few of them. 
Wheat-meal damaged by Mites,——T#1s Article has 


eſcaped the Pen of moſt or all Authors, though it is of 
no Jittle Importance for Houſekeepers in particular to 


havè a due Knowledge of it, in order to avoid the 
Miſchiefs that may happen by theſe Inſects. They are in 
fewer or greater Numbers in moſt ' Wheat Meals, oc- 
_ cafion'd chiefly by the Dampneſs of Wheat before it is 
grinded, which cauſes their B 

they mightily increaſe in a ſhort Time, and quickly ſwarm; 


The Millers Sacks and Appurtenances are ſeldom free of 
Mites, becauſe here are all Sorts of Wheat grinded, nd 
the ſame Sacks made uſe of for Years together; likewiſe 
the Flower or Kneading Hutch, wherein the Meal is kept 
till uſed. As this Repoſitory is ſeldom or never free of 


Mites, how can the Flower eſcape 21 infected by 
them? Alſo, as many Perſons (the poorer: 
buy their Wheat-meal at Shops by Retail, their Sacks that 


ſtand ſome time with Flower in them, and even their 
wooden Scales, muſt conſequently have Mites in them. 
 How'to inoto when Wheat-miul'ts infatad by Mites 


THERE is more than * or Token that diſcovers it. 


3 2 Firſt, 


rt eſpecially) 


y down the Loaf, and imme- 


— 


reed in the Meal, wherein 


tion that Mites work it through. Secondly, if a Hand» 


— 


is ) 
Fic, when the . on the Outide of 3 ck 
e if drove out in many Parts of it, it is a true Indica- 


ful of Flower is laid on a Board, heap-like, and there hs 
many Mites in it, they will ſoon level it, or at leaſt alter 
: 2 hape of the Heap, but a Night's Time will ive 
iner Proof, Thirdly, mity Flower may if much it 
ak if ſome of it is 1 a Hand and held. to 


the Noſe. Fourthl eat · meal makes a Bread 
that will aan in he Rs TY a 5 85 


= gives hs Bread an ance 5 Nags 


9 prevent | the Breed = 9 PF 
Wheat-meal, and kill Worms, Wevils, 
Ates. Ir is very common for Gentlem 
mens, Farmers, and II, to make uſe o 
tlic ſame Sack or Bag, the next Time they want to have 
1 with Flower, as they did the Time before, 
ow if ſuch Sack or Bag is infected by Mates, 8838 
- found Meal ſhould be ag; into jt, it Gar fa va 
ery i 


ens it will be in the 
 Grevices fark Beck or Bag, and ſo on Time after 


Time. — — ſuch fork or * Bag thould be ſerved. 
by once or twice every Year; 
_ as ſoon 28 the. __ is. out — the Oven, ſhe puts her 
Meal-bag into it, to kill all the Mites that har- 
-bour in it, well 3 that nating will kill theſ⸗ 
E omg no aman obſerves 
to the Middle” of ory, r, when Mites 
— Strength and Increaſe: z for if theſe 
will eat. the ſineſt Flower firſt, and 
ranny Part. Or in caſe your Flower: Hutch - 
is a Sort of wooden Cheſt, that maſt Farm Houſes 
their 8 e it is brought from the 
5 A on. evils, or M. P ny 
| Halt's — — ip 8 
1 nas, and lay it on & little 
dat the Bottom of the "Hanks mach, 
Fire, and — at the ons 


\ 
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the ſame, without damaging the Meal that afterwards is 
put into it. The ſame if ſmall Holes are bored thro- 
the Boards of a Chamber or Grainary, ſo little, that the 
Corn cannot fall through them, and Tow or Rags dipt 
in melted Brimſtone are ſet on fire at a Yard's depth un- 
der them, on Sand, or other Earth, eight or twelve 
2 thick, the Fume will aſcend, and deſtroy all 
Wevils, Maggots, Worms, or Mites, that have got into 
the ſame, and yet not in the leaſt hurt the Wheat, Malt, 
or other Grain; but then the Place or Room, where this 
is done, ſhould have all Air, poſſible kept out of it, 
and no Perſon in it from the Moment the Brimſtone 
e e of erinding Mheatioh 
De honeſt Miller, or the Profit of grindi — 
Fans ſent five Buſhels of A . be ground, 

it yielded four Buſbels and a half of Flower, fit for 
is family Uſes, which at four Shillings a Buſhel is eigh- 


teen Shillings, and the Bran worth two Shillings; out of 


_ "which deduct one Shilling for grinding, and the neat. 
Worth of the whole was nineteen Shillings. Whereas, 
when. this Sack of Wheat was expoſed to Sale in the 
Market, they bid the Farmer no more than fourteen 
Shilling; ſo that he got by the Grinding five Shillings, 
with the Help of the Miller's H If a Farmer 
. carries and fetches his Wheat, the Miller, in our Coun- 
try, takes three Pounds of Flower for Toll, rough as it 
comes from the Stones; but if they fetch and carry it 
two or three Miles, four Pounds out of every Buſhel 
If we pay ready Money and carry it, it is only one dhil- 
ling for Femin five Buſhels; if they fetch and bring it 
| Home, Eighteen- pence.—If Barley is carry'd to be ground 
by the Farmer, they take one Shilling ready Money, 
no Toll; but if tolled, they take a Pottle of the 'Barley- 
meal out of every Buſhel, as it comes rough from the 


: - Har ſe-beans, their Uſes for being eaten by Chriſtiant and 
Ha as Bread, y ge Ser Fes when LH dry'd, 
and boiled, are ſome what bitter and ſtrong taſted,” but 
Tery nutritious ; and therefore made uſe of for feeding 
black Slaves, during their Voyage from Afric# to the 
American Plantations; and when they are in their grow- 
ing green Condition, are by ſome of the poor common 
People in England eaten as a hearty Meal, boiled and 
mixed with Butter; n OAT EY | 
1 i N n 


- 


By 
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In bra of the Northern Counties theſe Beans are dry'd 
on a Kiln, and ground to Flower, for mixing with 
Wheat or Barley Meal, to make Bread of them. Others 
foak the dry Horſe-beans in Water over Night, and next 


Day boil e' Ori to eat with a Piece of Bacon or pickled 


Pork, or with only Milk.—— Theſe Beans are alſo very 
ſerviceable to Pack-horſ es and others, to keep them in 
heart, and from catching cold; but are rather too hot for 
their conſtant Food. | 
The knaviſh Miller.——A PERSON that formetly was 4 
| Miller's Servant (but now follows another Buſineſs) ſays, 
that where he lived, the Maſter would ſometimes' take 
two or three Shillings Worth of the fineſt og heartieſt of 
the Flower out of à five Buſhel Sack, an ut in the 
room of it a coarſe- Flower, Pollard, or __ Bran; ſo 
that by this Means there is no proving a Miller's Honeſty 
Weight, And if it is _ why there is no more 
* oy have their Crue” 


r 


r 
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ms Cheſhire Method of preſerving and ufmg Oets S 
meal, As ſoon as it is ground very fine, they 
into earthen Pots, or a large cloſe Tub, or into "actin | 
wooden Bins, or What they here call Arks: and as one 
Man puts jn the Oatmeal, 2 little at a Time, another 
treads it into the Bin, Ark, or Tub, with his Shoes on 3 
and thus they proceed till the whole Quantity i is filled in, and 
then they lock it down. Here it will keep ſound one, 
* or three Years, and be as good at the End of that 
ime ag at the Beginning, during which it muſt never 
diſturbed till the whole Quantity is removed at once; 
„for it is the Farmers Way here to threſh out their Oats, 
and make them into the fineft of Oatmeal, even near as 
fine as Wheat Flower, and by keeping the Oatmeal, thus | 
cloſe from the Air, in large Quantities, it improves in 
ing, and becomes rather better than worſe. A Gen- 
tleman of five hundred Pounds à Year: landed Eftate, 
that kept only one of his Farms in his. own Hands, of 
about fifty Pounds a Year, made uſe of two of theſe Bins 
or Arks, which contain'd each eleven or twelve Sacks 
of ſuch fine Oatmeal, which be commonly fill'd every 


e en eee with what he m_ 


N 


/ 
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of pls Neighbours, to as "ot his Ou ae en * 
I 


uP the Bins; and in this Manner he $ Oatm 
y way of Store, ſometimes.a Year, rg or three, till a 
92 1 17 happened, and then ſold it to Bakers or Dealers; 
ry moſt People in that Part of Cheſhire, near Machete 
in Lancaſbire, eat Oat-cakes, or Oat-bread, and very 
little Wheaten-bread ; if they eat 15 it is commonly of 
= very whiteſt Sort, for making 
reakfaſt, or elſe the very coarſeſt of all at their 
Meals ; but very few indeed eat either the white or the 
brown besten read in this Country, becauſe but little 
of their Land will bear Wheat, and therefore in moſt, as 
well as in their great Market at Mancheſter, their Sacks 


of fine Oatmeal Fand, for Sale, as our Sacks of Wheat do 


in the Southern Pa Again, as this Gentleman thus 
kept much 1 by way my Store in Bins, for the 
improving the Penny, that muſt not be meddled with 
till ſold altogether; he, for ſupplying his family Uſes, 


had a large Caſk, wherein he put ſo much Oatmeal as ha 


thought would laſt him all the Year, and that was about 
fifteen Buſhels; for both this Gentleman and his whole 
F _— lived much upan Oat-Gkes or Oat-bread, which 


referred to ordinary Wheat-bread, I am indeed 
ſen AY „that, if | 


that they have here much wet ſand Y 

Wheat was ſawn on it, would chill and-kill it, or ſub- 
it to other fatal Accidents, and therefore are 

© diſcouraged from 755 it with Wheat. But did they know 
the right Trient Vierbel of draining ſuch wet Land by ſubter- 


raneoùs Cuts, I am perſuaded that much more Wheat 2 


might be got in theſe Parts; eſpecially if they would make 
uſe of my moſt excellent of ul Drill- Plows, the four- | 
wheel Bhs Os plain one. 


tmeal  goes' further, n 4 ' Familh that is grand | 


on oth nor that 1 is ground larger, =OAaTMEAL 

{mall will ſooner mix with Water or Milk 

than . which is ground coarſe, and conſequently. will 

the further, require Sel time to "ET its 7 and 

e Fire, ben bqur, and Time. Alſo, the finer any 

Oatmeal is ground; the e cloſer (as 1 Kid); it will lie in a 

Tub, glazed earthen Pot, or Bin, and * ere fore may de 
thus 7 8 ſweet and found longer a e | 
Sort; It is my on Caſe in the Choice of gro 


meal, to fend for what J uſe in my Family ſeven Miles ; 


* Leighten, i in Bedfordfbire) becauſe there it is exceed- 


ingly 


anchet to eat at a 


— 
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| r re 
eſhire I#/ Burgos, i bo the bot A 1 
en it by 


—TpzyY firſt bo their ilk, and then thi 


Depres with * 9 Haſty- wg like, and 1 
it well they eat it with | tter. ** Derlyſhire 


they ca call this thin udding. 
ire. Way of making Bur geo in a common worſe 
Mauner.——HzRxs the Farmers make a worſe watry 


of Burgoo with Water, or Water and Milk mixed, whi 


when boiled they ſtir their Oatmeal into it by L 


5 2 eat it hot with ſome Spoonfuls of Milk now 2 


| e few eat Butter with it. 

7 rich Cheſhire Oatmeal Pudding— Is here made wah 
Oatmeal Grouts, minced Herbs, Suet chopped 1 
Tho * as much * Bay N a ww 

nfiſtence. This they gut into a large Bag .and 
hos n Chelire Ope- 
more common che a e .Oat« 
meal Pudding rn EY 2 Wor of makin atmeal, and mix it 


With 9 5 and Suct chopped ſmall, till it is 11 85 in 


ddih 15 , Which. t 
Fi X03 t 9 — a feele Butter, 0 This Cha 8.5 a 
ai of Puudipgy, Fo it is ſo luſcious, that 


e 9 duke Pun Ws ef 


| 1 . of Grouts or Oatmeal, 


+143 


Milk. f | | | 
ard 4 14 5 half a — 2 

and ſome Sugar, and bake it. 
5 decay boile Pudding .——To' boil it, 


ſilk, then mix it with pak 


Fins 


1 pr 7 ori: Suet — hal a Pound of N and 


all into a Bag. But poor le, that have not Milk, — 


Water ae 10 t, and ble uy that bog ſuch a Pudding 
becauſe bakin 


_ bs a better W yy er GS auſe b. 
| 8 * er that 8 
3 ow 5 5 Pa ons + ar 
| t. Or dg s Fat 
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Oatmeal, and work all into a thin Dough or Paſte 
. It in a. pewter or 2 lazed Diſh an Hour and hath 
Nor longer, as you ſee A 

An ancient Author any Ua (85 e ee eee Pubs 
ding. — TAKE a Pint o s he) and put to it'a 
Pint of large or middling park. + let it ſtand upon the 
Fire till it be ſealding hot; then let it ſtand by and ſoak 
half an Hour; pick a few ſweet Herbs, and ſhred 
them, and put in half a Pound of Currants, half 2 Pound 
of 71 two Spoonfuls of Sugar, and three or four Eggs: 

heſe il in a 

ha” ancient Author s Way to make and bake an Oatmeal 
Pudding. f e the » ameAuthor)middling Oatmeal 
and fteep it 3 in Cream, half a Pint of Oatmeal 
to a Quart of Cream; make your Cream ſcalding hot 
_—_ you 22 N , Ln r cloſe; ra 

enn » it v 
ound of Beef Suet. "Fe: ta your oi witha , 
3 of Raiſins of the Sun, 8 255 ice, four or five 
— Whites caſt away. bake it three Quarters 


| i eng Way fo make e Pudding. 
Hs fays, Take two Handfuls of great Oatmeal,” and 
beat it exceedingly ſmall in a Mortar, ſet on three Pints of 
Milk in a Skillet, put into it three Sticks of Cinnamon and 
large Mace, fie the Ontmeal into Milk before it is 
hat, ſo much of it as will make reaſonably thick, fit 
be eaten. Boilit for the Space of half an hes 
—_— it ſtirring. Put therein 2 good Handful of Reer 
red ſmall, i 


put. it 
earthen; Pan, and let it ſtand till it is almoſt cold. i 
it-grows thick, thin it with a little more Milk. Beat 
in four. Eggs, with almoſt a Handful of a grated 

2 and ſome Raſemater. Butter the Bottom of 


. 


Diſh, and pour in your Pudding; it ought @ be as thin . 


as Rater: Bake it ſoftly half an Hour, then 272 
on it for eati K 
He d My ta make and bake an Oatmeal Pudding — 
Tank (fays he). a. Parripger. full of Oarmeal, beuten 6 
a Flower, a Pint of Cream, one Niere four —.— 
* a of Flower, a Found of 


3 E 
this, you may make it either for boiling or baking thus: 
Soak a. Pint of whole Oatmeal in a Quart of warm Milk 
two Hours; mix it with a Quarter of a Pound of 
Currants and as much Plumbs, ſome Sugar and Salt, and 
eng a Pound or more of freſh Butter; then boil or 
e ice. Fer Bi | ; 
A ſhort Way to make and bake an Oatmeal Pudding. — 
STEEP Oatmeal in warm Milk four Hours, then take the 


Rload of a Hog, Sheep, or other Beaſt, and mix it with _ 


Cream, . minced Suet, Parſley, Spinage, and Thyme, 
Pepper, Mace, and four Eggs.. Mingle all together, and 
. a e ; - 
Abort Way to make and boil an Oatmeal Pudding. — 
TAkz the biggeſt Oatmeal, and mix it with fuch fared 
Herbs you like beſt,” with ſome Pepper and Salt. Then 
tie it up cloſe in a Bag, and boil an duthbr it. | 
An Oatmeal Pudding made conſtantly, as Part of a Milk 
Diet, far à gouty Aan. THIS Perſon lived at Cambridge, 
where he exerciſed the Trade of a Confectioner, Ce. 
and ſerved Colleges with Sweatmeats and other Viands ; 
beſides which, he was Owner of a landed Eſtate, and 
thus he was enabled to live luxuriouſly in Drinking, (Claret 
eſpecially) which he had the greater Opportunity of en- 
jaxing, by being intimate with many of the Students, but 
hich brought him under ſevere and frequent Fits of the 
Gout in bis Hands and Feet, and to that Degree as 
obliged him to creep up and down Stairs. This forced 
him ta follow Doctor Reerhaave's Directions for living on a 
Milk Diet, and as he muſt eat no Fleſh nor drink an 
Malt-Liquor, his common Food was an Oatmeal Pud- 
ding, made once a Day with only ſome fine Oatmeal, 
an E e and Milk, that was mixed and boiled in a Bag 
to the Bigneſs of a Penny-loaf, When enough, it was 
turned out on à Plate, butter'd and eaten. N. B. More 
than one Egg muſt not be uſed, becauſe they will bind 
the Pudding too much. 815 „ 0 r 
An Qatmeal Drink made uſe of by the ſame (99% Per- 
ſon,—Tns fame Perſon's chiefeſt Drink was 
on Oatmeal in à Pot, and when it had ſtood a little while, 
be would drink it, and then put more Water on the 
e e woe] 


x | 1 2 * en : 2 — > by 
' +, Rabiſha's Receit for making Oatmeal Puddings with Fiſh 


er Blood of Fleh,— Tax E (ſays he) a; Quart of whole 
Qumeal, Acep —— — 
u; 1 5 a | | 
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| the Grouts from it, and boil them in a Quart or three Pintz 


of good Cream; the Oatmeal being boiled and cold, take 
Thyme, Pennyroyal, Parſley, Spinage, Savory, Endive, 
Marjoram, Sorrel, Succory, and Strawberry-leaves, of each 

a like Quantity; chop them fine and put them to the Oat- 
meal, with ſome Fennel-Seeds, Pepper, Cloves, Mace, 
and Salt; boil it in a Napkin, or bake it ina Diſh, Pye, or 
Guts; ſometimes of the former you may leave out ſome 
of the Herbs, and add theſe, e, Savory, Leeks, 
2 good big Onion, Sage, Ginger, Nutmeg, Pepper, Salt, 
either for Fiſh or Fleſh-days, with Butter, or Beef Suet, 
boiled or baked in a Diſh, Napkin, or Pye, e. 
TJ make Catmeal Pap.—So Ak fine Oatmeal an Hqur or 
two in Milk, as you ufually do Oatmeal in Water to 
make Flummery. Then paſs it through a Strainer. If 
too thick, add more Milk. Set it to boil, and ſtir it 
all the while to prevent its burning. An Hour's boiling 
or leſs will be ſufficient, for in this Time it will grow 


pretty thick. Then ſtir in a Piece of Butter, with ſome 


Sugar, and take it off the Fire. Strew fine Sugar over it, 
add Salt, and eat it. 22 ͤĩ as 6: np Sts 
- In Praiſe of Oatmeal. OA rs are ſo valuable a Pulſe, that 
their Meal is made uſe of in many Nations. But I preſume 
moſt of all in the northern Parts of Europe, where their 
Excellence is proved by growing where Wheat, Rye, 
and ſome other Sorts of Grain will not. And by its 
becoming a cheap, ſweet, nouriſhing, wholeſome Bread, 
preſerves the Lives of Millions of People in ſound Health. 
Six ſeveral Sorts. of it may be made, every one finer than 
the other, as your Anacks, Janacks, and ſuch like. 


There are alſo made of it both thick and thin Oatcakes, 


- Which are pleaſant in Taſte and much eſteemed. + But if 


w. 


it be mixt with very fine Wheat - meal, it maketh a moſt 


delicate dainty Oatcake; ſuch that no Prince in the 
World but may have them ſerved at his Table. And it 
is on this Account that vaſt Numbers of them are toaſted 
and conſumed in Winter- time eſpecially, for their agree 
able Eating, as a Breakfaſt with Tea. Great and ſmall 
Oatmeal mixed, with Blood and the Liver of either Sheep, 
Calf, or Swine, maketh that Black- pudding, which is 

well known and affected by moſt Men, Likewiſe 
from ſmall Oatmeal is made i aleaſant, cool - 

2 wholeſome Diſh called Flummery: A Food ſo agree - 
5 to all Conſtitutions that Phyſicians have praiſed it for 


the 1 
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the beſt: of Food to ſick and well People, eaten wich 


Honey, which is reputed the beſt Sauce, ſome Wine, 
either Sack, Claret, or White Wine, Beer, Ale, or Milk. 

And for the bigger Sort of Oatmeal called Greets or Grouts, 
many Sorts of Puddings are made, as the Black made with 
the of Swine, Sheep, Geeſe, red or fallow 


ar the like, mixt with Greets or whole Oatmeal, Suet, | 
and wholeſome Herbs. Or elſe white Puddings; when 


reets are mixed with Cream; Eggs, Crums of Bread, 
uet,  Currants, and wholeſome Spices ſtuſt in Guts, Of 


oth” which. Sorts: many thouſands are fold in Links at 


ket in a Year, and accommodates poor P 


- the Rich, when theſe white Gut Puddings have Marrow 
mixed | inftead: of Syuet. : Again, if you roaſt a Gooſe, 
and: ſtop her with whole Greets beaten together 
with Eggs, and afterwards mixt with the Gravey, there 
cannot be a ee e ee Nay, if -a Man 
ber at Sea in a long Voyage, he cannot eat a whole 
_ mer and plraſanter than theſe whole Greets boiled 
in Water till they burſt, and then mixt with Butter, and ſo 
eaten with Spoonb, which although. formerly called Lob- 
- tolly' (now Burgoo) yet there is not any Meat, how in- 
ſigniſi cant ſoever the Name may be, that is more tooth- 
ome or Wholeſome; beſides which, it will in à great 
Meaſure: ſupply the Uſe of Rice. In ſhort, the right 
| t of Oatmeal: ought to be one of the chie 

Parts of our Houſewife's Study and Care, for indeed no 
Family can be well thriftily maintained where this is either 
_ ſcanty: or wanting, 'becauſe both Poor and Rich generally 
boil it with Meat, and make that Broth we call Porridge, 
and the Poor throughout the Kingdom ſeldom boil one 
without the other; for it is to us as Rice is to the In- 
dans, Sago to the Chineſe, and Vermicelli to the Inhabi- 
tants of the Mediterranean Sea Coaſt, and is a common 
Food for the Sick. The whole Kernels of Oats, called 
Grotes (ſays Mr. Houghton) with Milk, Butter, Spice, 
and Pennyroyal, make Outmeal Puddings; but ſome 


put to them Suet, Raiſins; c. With the Flower of 


Oatmeal, Water, and FVeaſt, are made Oatcakes, which 
are. baked on a Stone, and at Londan are toaſted, lit, 
butter'd,. and eaten as Rarities: With Oatmeal, ſays be, 
is made Flummery, with Oatmeal is inade Caudle for 
_ ling-in- Women. In the mougitainous: Parts — 
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auch elſewhere, moſt of the Bread the ordinary People e 
ate Oatcakes made in divers Forms, and they thrive w 
and Ive long with them. With malted Oats is made pale- 
colour'd ſmall pleafant Ale, which pleaſes our Gentry 
much. I have heard (continues Mr. Houghton) that | 
Scott uſe Oats in a great Degree in their Wars; with 
« Bag of Oatmeal and a Kettle they H ſuſtain. themſelves 
a great while, and indeed it is a fit Corn, for their Country, 
for that Oats may be ſown and mow'd while the Sun js 
hot, when harder Corn 1 à longer Time. Oats are 
not only the beſt Food for Horfes, bit will alſo feed Poul- 
try, and make them lay good Store of Eggs, An 
e try e e Corte ad Bw. 
- for dunds, and ep, Goats, and Swine, 
do pet Profit 3: the ä ih Pärke; he fake. Wl Ben 
ace, if ground Oats are given chem with Whey or 
ufter-milk : But then, as he obſerves, their Fat fhou 
be hatdened with the Feed of fome Peaſe belides.z An 
in Caſe the Swine ſhould be ſeized with Sickneſs, | 
ſome Raddle, or what we call'Red-Oker, ſhould be mix” 
now and then with their Meat. He alſo commends grountl 
Oats thus ſerved for ſick Dogs and Poultry, and truly, al- 
_ for every live Creature, thinking the ſame. as uſeful 
| © Oatmeal maids with Black Oats and white Oats —BLack - 
Oars in arty chiltern Countries are the Sort moſt ſomn, 


—— 


but in Far chiltern Countries the white Oats are chie! 

" mate uſe of. In Hertfordſbire the black Oats beſt agree 
with our Land, and is moſtly in · Requeſt for its paying | 
but one Skin and 4 Down, the latter of which turns-only 

to Duſt; and the former is of a ſofter ogy 50h than the 


Skin of a white Oat, whereas. the white Oat has two 
Skins, and they ſo tough and ſharp as to be compa 
to our Nails ; therefore by many thought not to be fo 
1 and hecauſe the Flower or Mel of 
ie black is accounted rather ſweeter than that of the 
White. Others again like white Oats for Qatmeal, 2s 


_ thinkigg their Meal the whiter. 
Nui ib. Aman 4. Bufbel of Oats is. A -Buznez | 
of godd Black Oars Will make a Peck an 4 Pötile of 
: Oatmeal more or leſs, according to the Goodneſs of the - 
Corn, We give 8 a Buſhel for making them 

* to Oatmeal, and a half- penny for grinding every half 
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At Oatmeal Bite,—I,w As $ mel 2 ker of 2 
14 that ĩ N is RG. Dow 15 vl Perſo % 
ey · meal amo t- meal, to 2 ok 5 uantity, 
that they m: afford to fell it the ch | 
2 quick Hay to make an gel, Pad dding. — "Taxz 
| darn Oatmeal, and mix ſome. Hogs 5 5 2 Wk Fenny: 
| Yoyal; Onions, a little Salt; 7 Par and ho 
* two or three Hours, 
wh ſecond guic Wo. LE, Sole ay Sante! es 
Wir who Suet, Sugar, ua 
wg ce; flir | the eſe EY tie it up Wa 
and boil it two or three Hours. Thiele N Ways are 
| Frei ak in iy: A UP one A, | 
far pr * K Ali for ne for 


ling 151 K Go Wil 
2 it in an Ove | 
w <4 its 11 97 7 in 4 * ens s ez of 
Day Labourers ives, having | four Children, 
in bred four to find- . out, the ch 3 beſt = to 
Fara the: daily Shilling go; the To bis Byte 
| po ſhe "often feeds 8 With N dy Kort 
ater and à little Salt into 19 — of ground del | 
that ſbe'boils about half an The longer it boils, 
the thicker it comes; when ſhe takes it up, ſhe puts a 
little Bit of Butter os it, and eats it. This faves 
8 el and is reckoned to go as far Ld, Fotrlp 
KED it is of a. more, ſatiating Nature; | 
| give 2 hearty wholeſome Dinner to a Man: 
6 KS W WI e and four Children, who eat it with a pleaſing 


Appetite. 
* 755 Winans Way of mia mana ing Oztmial urn 
ſhe has had a Buſhel of þ her le⸗ ats threſhed, ſhe car- _ 
ries them to the Min to be made int Grouts, for which- 
the gives two-pence ; that is to 7 for drying and 


ed Fanz them. heſe, as ſhe kept to uſe as ſhe wanted 


"them, 5 would now and then put into the Oven after 
| the read to preſerve them dry, and when, wanted ſhe 
Would beat fome in a wooden Mortar with a iron Peſtle, 
and thaugh not ſo Ge as when grinded, ſhe oy them 


| be "D'S. 25 tmeal Was 2 e NEW 
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Tuis is ſuch an agreeable wholeſome liquid Food, 
that it is of general Service to almoſt all Sorts of Fami- 
lies both in Town and Country, and is much in uſe 
from the Lord to the Peaſant, And although of late it 
has been ſupplanted in a great Meaſure by the unwholeſome 
Breakfaſt of foreign Teas, yet for the Sake of its falu- 


0 F the Service that wana re 1 is of to Families 8 


brious cheap Qualities and ready Preparation, it has reco- 


ver'd much of its former Reputation, and daily comes more 
and more into uſe, becauſe it faves Firing, Labour, and 
prevents Loſs, of Time, as well as the Conſumption of 


heeſe and Butter, as alſo of Sugar and Tea, which in 


thouſands of Families is expenſive indeed. ; 

De common worſe Way of making Mill-porridge. — 
THis Way is thought to ſave Time and Trouble; and 
therefore they mix Oatmeal, Water, and Milk at once 
cold ; then put it over the Fire to boil, and thus is very apt 
to clot and burn to the Pot, if not often ſtirred ;. and by bein 


thus ſtirred over the F ire, it is likewiſe apt to be ſmoak'd , Ve: 
and taken off before the Virtue of the Oatmeal is extracted 


by the Liquor. . e » 
To make en wht e a better Way. — My Maid- 


ervant, if ſhe makes uſe of new Milk, mixes near half 


ater with it, and puts it over the Fire to boil. . In the 


mean time the ſtirs her Oatmeal into a little Water, and 
lets it lie ſoaking till the Milk and Water boil 3 then ſnne 


takes off the Pot, and puts her Oatmeal into it, which 


With little ſtirring will boil quickly: But if ſhe uſes ſkim 
Milk, ſhe mixes no Water with it: A Handful of Oat . 


meal, provided it is very finely ground, will thus make 
two Quarts of Milk-porridge ; if coarſely ground, near as 
much again is required, Skim Milk makes better Porridge 
| than Milk and ater, 


Mrs. Howard's Way of making Milt-porridge, — Sn + 
mixes her Oatmeal with Water, and lets it boil, before 
be puts in her ſkim Milk, for thus it is not ſo tho 


. 


burn to the Pot, as when Milk is put in at the 


_ "Skim Milk will burn to the Pot ſooner tian bew Milk, 


* 


though the new Milk is mixt with Water. 
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* prevent Milt-porridge burning to the Pot. War the 
Bottom of your Pot or m_ and dip it in Aſhes; this 
vill prevent the Milk-porridge burning to the Pot. 
82 rince the Pot or Kettle firſt with cold Water,— 
Put a little Salt amon act the Milk and Water to 


7 Fu Milt- Chaos, © — In Winter Tinie, when 

Butt er- milk is in its ſweeteſt Condition, it will Help to 
BE a ve ry good Milk - porridge. 

ee ee by Bay- leaves.” Ti is the Cufton 
bf one of my 40 Wen to boil a Bay leaf in it; 


LY it g ty lavour, and is elicit 's again 


City's Aſabes of makin Milk-porvidge. Seu 
iſe. Grouts or wh hole e Milo vide then boil 
in Milk and Water for ſome Time, ring a Quart 
Milk to a Pint of Water, to boil a 1190 ſu rapplying 
Conſumption by ſeveral Additions of Nik. fo that the 
| zur kene is almoſt a Je 5 But the beſt Way to do 
4 7 7 15 Grouts in Water ſome Time before the 
| for preyenting the Waſte of Milk. 
bo 5 of Mt nf tg te ns, oo the 
99970 of Oatmeal in Milk- porridge is perfe y dif- 
Ar ceable to ſome Perſons, and therefore they Have it all 
ſtrained through a Sieve. — Others boil Jamaica Pepper in 
It, for preventing its breeding Wind in the Stomach ; a 
Jew | rns of it any this End.— The more Milk- 
orridg e is boiled, the ſmoother it will taſt for then 
t will hav the killer Virtue of the Meal, Which 't the 
uſe of this Smoothneſs, — By boiling tHe Oatmeal. in 
Mater firſt, the Goodneſs of it is extragted, and then 
- Putting in the new or 17 Mille, and wing it 2 


for 122 
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1 Warm or two, nn l a lk 
1 _ 3 At is not much Mo | | 1 
i TTL, | ade 25 7 — 2 1 
| $1.4 4 oy X Wat c 
22 e. 2 mide 6 19485 Po 1287 
2 9 .— Oztmeat, 1 Onions ALE 5 in- 


5 2 Fot a 43 boil them till 
$ 32s or Lock $118 the . 605 flo pleaſing R 9 and 
| pe ſupplies 12 Place of l. eat-broth, Milk, or o 


b- Z s 955 l this many poor Labourers Families ar 2 


+ ; 
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I call it wholeſome, as faxing often obſerved the Children 


very ſeldom eat any Butcher's Meat. In 1749, I hired a 
_ Youngſter about 16 Years of Age, who generally fed on 


it, refuſed Super when it was offered to ſweeten it; he 


buy ſuch Fat at Chandlers Shops; to which Parpoſe, 


and then ſtir in their Oatmeal ; by this Means the Gruel 


<2 = & 0 ww 0, = ow Rn vo 


| | + xg ſometimes firſt ſoa 
Water, then after ſome Water in a 


and boils it till it is enough: This Way beſt prevents the 


à Pottle of Water, and a Handfu | 
"and beat it in a Mortar; and ſet it a boiling ;: when it 
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to make ſhift with, that have not an Opportunity to come 
by Milk, or becauſe they can't afford a better Breakfaſt or 
Supper than ſuch wholeſome Onion Gruel tuft with Bread. 


that are fed with Gruel, to ſhew the whiteſt of Teeth, a a 
ruddy- colour d Face, and a plump Fleſh, even thoſe that 


ſuch Gruel from his Infancy, and being ſo accuſtomed to 


proved a good Horſekeeper to mne. . 

; To make Water-gruel taſte ſomewhat lite Meat-broth.— 
OTHERs, to make Water-gruel taſte ſomewhat like Meat- + 
broth, and become the more nouriſhing, do thus: When the 
Onion;gruel is boiled, they put into it the Dripping of 
roaſt Meat, or fat Swimmings of Pots, inſtead of Butter, 
for Cheapneſs Sake, as being the Produce of their owh 
Toaſted, boiled, or baked Meats ; but the poorer Sort of 
Peper that have not this of their own, are forced to 


| 


theſe Sort of Shopkeepers generally buy Fat of Maid- 
ervants, who in many Places have it allowed them as a 
Perquiſite, and of this Sort ſome are very godd, and ſome 
are as much adulterated with worſe Kinds of Fat. 
Jo make plain Waterngruel.—So ux boil the Water firſt, 
boils. preſently with little ftirring, which keeps it the 
clearer from k, than if the Oatmeal was put into 
the Water cold, and ſtirred often to keep it from burn- 
E 
I ſecond Way to make 72 Mater: gruel. My Maid - 

her Oatmeal in a little cold 
Kettle is-boiled, he 
irs the cold Oatmeal and Water into the hot Water, 


| Oatmeal from clotting, and cauſes the Gruel to be made the 
Sees and with the eaſt Waſte; add Sugar and Butter at 
, . Rea 
| . Way to make ary Me ati. K E (ſays he) 
of great Oatmeal ; pick 


Lp enough, put to it two Handfuls of Currants-waſhet, 
ſome. ſweet Herbs, four or five. Blades of Mace, a little 
8 and let a 3 Mulk (if. you Pg 

; DER 2 „ 3 c 


— 
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bs infuſed a little while in it: Then ſeafon it with Sugar 

and Roſe-water, and put to it a little Butter. 
you econd Author's Way to make Water-gruel, WEN 
ſet (ſays he) a Pot of Water on the Fire to make 
Wee let e be cut but once in two, and let 
Wen boil long till they are near enough, then boil it 
fiercely, and Keim off all the Top, which I ſuppoſe may 
be at Fimes one third Part of the Whole, and is the 
Cream of the Oatmeal, becauſe” it has no "groſs viſible 
Oatmeal in it: Boil this a while by itfelf, with a little 
Mace and Nutmeg, and feafon it with Salt: - When it is 
enough take it off, and put Sugar, Butter, and a little 
red Roſe-water to it, with an Egg and ſome White-wine, 
to make it the more palatable and nouriſhing, This ſkim- 
med Part is much better than the Body of the Oatmeal 
at Bottom, tho” this more gro * Part will make good 
Water-gruel for Servants. — N. F. If you boil it more 


leiſurely, you may ſkim'off the Creams it riſeth in boil- 


| Ing, elſe it will quickly ſink down again to the reſt of 
the groſs Oatmeal : And thus you may have a finer Cream 
Gruel, than with haſty boiling; 
Smallage Gruel. ——Savs' another, bolt el | 
Oatmeal three Hours in Sprin Water, to two or three 
"Qyarts of Water put about half a Porringer of Oatmeal, 
then chop a Handful'of Smallage very ſmall fl, and put it in 
is 2 half Hour; before you are to take your Gruel 
off the Fire, ſeaſon it with Salt, Nutmeg, and Mace, 
—_— — r , eee of Gruel is ſaid to 
t z open u beget an Appetite, 
ben againſt Shortneſs of Breath, purges by Urine, and 
1s prevalent againſt e Agues, and fore, Throats,— | 
you-may make an ruel,” | 
Tb. nale on plain are. guet = Have in 
1 Readineſs as I ſaid before, ſome fine Oatmeal temper'd 
with cold Water, and when your Water is juſt broke 
"for boiling, put this Mixture into it; ſtir them well 
and let it boil but a little while, and it is done: 
= 3 nh Sale wager -y ſtand ill the Oatmeal 
in order to pour t e Part; of | 
drink more ot leſs either before or after Food, or * 
Morning, and faſt till Noon: It is excellent after Labour, 
Walking, N or the like, to prevent . 
„It is much better than 8 Wine or ſtrong Beer, | 
N * increas 9 9 
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Ee ond, OE oi 
at all Times of the Year, for it allays Heat and Drought f 
to a Wonder, 1 * 
Elder-bud Gruel, and Herb Gruel.— Tuls will cleanſe 
and open Obſtructions of the Breaſt, and move by Stool, 
and therefore good for fat groſs People: Take what Quantity 
of Water you pleaſe, ſet it over a clear Fire, and make it 
boiling hot; then have a Spoonful of Oatmeal (temperd 
with cold Water) and your Elder-buds ready, put 
both into the boiling Water, and keep it ſtirring, and 
boiling a little up; then take it off the Fire, and let it 
ſtand five or ſix Minutes; ſtrain it, and add à little Salt 
to it, or Salt and Butter if you like it; when cold, drink 
a Pint or more, as your Stomach can bear it.— Or make 
Water juſt boil up, then put in either Scurvy-graſs, or 
Corn-Allad, N. Brooklime, Elder-berries, Smallage, 
Nettle- tops, Clivers, Creſſes, or the like; then take your - 
Water off the Fire, and let it ſtand five or ſix Minutes 
with the Herbs in it, and baving fome Oatmeal temper'd_ 
with cold Water, put that into it, and brew it out of one 
Fot into another many times with Salt and Butter, till 


it is fit to eat. —-Notwithftanding the Numbers of Eierbe 


8 Gruels, a, certain Author fays, he gives the 

reference to thoſe ſimple Herbs that are thought moſt pro- 

per for, that Infirmity a Perſon is moſt ſubje& to; and 

. declares, that he was. delivered from a Pain in making 
Water (that E at Times for forty Years, pro- 
ceeding from Gravel) by Sun in the Spring- time 
Nettle- tops, Elder - buds, Groundſel, Shepherd's-purſe, 


Plantane, Creſſes, Clivers, Sc. and uſing ſome of them 


in Gruel for a Month or two in the Spring, putting But- 
ter and . 8 Fas is 1 ar by tem- 
pering a Spoonful of goo Datmeal with a little Water, 
then take a Quart of more cold Water, and brew the | 
mixed Water and Oatmeal well together in two Pots, and 
it is done. This laſt is ſaid to be a moſt excellent Drink 
to be drank Mornings and at Meals, and at any Time 


of the Day and Seaſon of the Year, for all Sorts of Feo- - 


le, healthy or unhealthy, eſpecially in hot Seaſons, . as 
ing. 3 friendly homogencal Liquor, quenching Thick 


uy hom. s Thun 
and refreſhing the Spirits better than fermented Drinks; it 
is not only profitable againſt the Stone and Gravel, but alſo. 
- againſt griping Pains of the Bowels, helps ConcoQtion, * . | 
preyents Fumes and * Scurvy and Droply, by - 


opening 


& 


M 


| {You muſt ſprinkle, bea e, and 
FE Wheat L A n . — 


. 5 


ing Obſtructions of the Liver and leen and dert 
wee, ING. © | Ft : 


Of Ennis 


T v. male R Furmity Wheat. — Takt go 
"Wheat and v0 the it LE with Water, are 
it into a Bag, and confine it * cloſe; next, beat it 
With 4 Rolling-pin, till its firſt Skin or Hull becomes 
ooſened, then take it out and infuſe it in a Pan of Water, 
cring it about for making the Hulls part. from the pure 
* nel; which ſkim off, and put the neat Wheat into 
iteber with ſome Water, not near full, becauſe there 
nut be Room left for it to ſwell, In this Manner, we put 
the Pitcher into the Oven, when we ſet our 85 — * 
Bread i in, ; and after it bas ſtood there as long as the Bread, 
8 Ale“ it out, and keep it in the Pitcher for uſing it as | 

it is wanted, Then put about half-a Pint of this Jelly 
heat to three Pints of Milk, boil it till it is More 


t nder; po \ heſ enpugh, we fiir i in ſome Flower to thicken 
it, and boil it lor F for 


r ten or fifteen Minutes, Fg 
it well nad and then the while ; but ſome boil the 

ieat in Water, and after it has boiled, add 5 . 
id Flower 2s aforeſaid, go ſweeten' it with a. Log 
I: palate” it with the Powder ee of 
it is Ph to eat. Alſo in caſe ou w ve it eder 
imgroved, yo! 1 5 boil mop ee 1 and Raifins in 

Wits a few Minutes, ther th throw away the Water, 'an 
Fruit into the Furmity, When you ſtir in Th 
Sx] Some make it with fx m Milk mixt with Water, 


has 
Gol 


: I think” it full 5 enough Tos their Family, 


Bari Furmity. — 57 common Bar 
1 rinkle it WI with Water, beat it in a Bag, to 
ft $5 ts qutward Skin; then bake it © 1 Fe 


ere e it in Pl very | fame Mlakoor as 
eat 


urmi This Barley Furmity Na i is — 
ur a very ealthful pleaſant 'S, 155 


1 - 
nk 47 7 Barly. — Tet: may be 


ab a he 2 eafant Food, if ba ere. 882 
done "go thoſe 25 cry about ; London Streets — * 2 


| rt, and may ads 
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or Uſe; when wanted, take a Quantity of it out of 
your Pitcher, and put it into a Skillet or amy os er 
2 Fire; then ſtir amongſt it ſome Butter, Su 15 Salt, 
and a little powder'd Spice; when hot enough," it is fit 
to eat, Or to make it eat more ſmooth and delicate you 

may inſtead of Butter ſtir a little Cream in it. 
either hulled Wheat or Barley will Long a Week or two,” 
or more in Winter, if rightly jelly'd ; and that it may 
do fo, after it is baked it ſhould be b iled i in ſome Water, 
till the Water riſes no more on it, and when cold 
it will be hard e cut with a Knife,” DR. 7 POM 


Of Barlg-Broth, Se. 


2 RLE H Broth male with Engliſh Bar, —Tajs" 
muſt be baked, and then boile in Water . 
lies 3 y Con ſtence, "2s is before directed. The 
Water may * rent ef but The ſecond is here 
my remain with its boiled Bar havin 
| bin K boiled led Currants and Pha in Water eh 
nite,” _—_— order to take off their 8 eſs, and pr 
boiling amongſt the a 54 
c 42 75 be bpiled in it till full tender; 


it wich a Htthe Sugar, and a ſmall 
£ and it, is fit to 8 wt of. nf Ct 74 


euch or Pearl Bar rater k Ir bs. @ 
10 fn e e e till TX 97 77 e 


it WII“ Kel very much; when this” i done, th 

firſt Water away, and boil it again in freſh" Water; ſol 

will throw two — . — away, till the laſt Water ſhews' 
1 one e po ee it is 10 80 for good z then boil 

e or Lemon Peel in it, rrants if you pleaſe, 

| — Currants are 'cordial, i — ran rag hearty, 
and nouriſhing, eſpecially to feveriſh Wan and to t 

that have & * Cough, and are aſthmatital; and 
__ ck is not ſtrong enough to eat the -Baile 
mmi be Riained off; and the Liquor val drink ſweekmngd 
5 25 ae or better with Sg f La Lee for 4 Fever 7 
X it e oc Cow, but "this if 


is 8 e Bro wit ane N. | 
=; RE SOME TY Wy N "i 


Bo wh 


*, * 

=p ys es : © e » 
EA 

4. « SQ 


| . by boiled. Then ig Hot four Ounbes 


of Pearl Barley in two or three Waters, put the Barley - 


N 5 5 into the Meat Broth, with a Pound of Raiſins, ſome. 


Cloves, Mace, Ginger, a little Salt and Lemon- peel; 


- _ and a Quarter of an Hour before theſe. are boiled enough 


put in ſo ſome Onions, Parſley, Endive, Spinage, Let- 
tice, Purſlane, or any other Herbs. 

4 Diſh of Barley, Boi a Quarter of a Pound of pearl- 
ed Barley till it begins to break, then ſtrain the Water 
from it, and ſet i it on the Fire in other freſh, Water; when 
it boils put in the Barley, and boil it till it is ſoft, then 


ſtrain this Water likewiſe from it and reſerve it; for 


now you are to beat four Ounces of blaunched Almonds 
in a Mortar with the boiled Barley, which done, put the 
reſerved 8 to them with a little Sack and Roſe- water, 


ſieaſon with Sugar, Nutmeg and Cinnamon, and boil them. 


well all together on a Stove · fire or Chaffing-diſh of Coals, 


and ſauce it with drawn Butter and Sugar. 4 you pleaſe 
you may make uſe of Milk in this Compoſition. 


; Berley-gruel.—BoLL a, Quarter of à Pound of Pearl 
Barley i in three Pints of Water till tender, and after one 
Water is ern 1 add to the Barley three Ounces 
of ſome White - wine, 


8 | 
Milk, and 1 Rir all over a gentle Fire and 


110 ne. 


4 Bariiy Pudding baked, — Boll. half a Pound of French | 


5 or more (as you think fit) till tender, in Milk, then 
Sy | Kiley Ke ge Ek 


ilk, four or five:Eggs well 
u, half a Pound of Butter, Sugar, and Nutmeg ; 


83 it in a 17 Dh, fa ſet it in „ e 


FF 7 ; 
: * 4 2 : : 5 r 4 14 * of PP q * 75 
wh. Rite Alk. 


| Fo. * 4 Bice-milk. 3 Rice in Water el it is. 
; ſoft, for it will boil better and ſooner in Water than 
AL Milk; and when it has boiled pretty ſoſt, if there 


u Water leſſen it, and pour in Milk upon itz 


82 
pg a little Wheat Flo PE.Ameng the Rign, bad. boil - 
for ab ut * of an Hour or more with ſome 


| ice P 8 8 add Sugar, and it is done. Some 
xp bailed Ri by how Li maay of Retarry, tp bail 3 


Nuke e 
— Breakfaſt 
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Breakfaſt or Supper, is a very pleaſant Spoon Meat, nou- 


riſes much, and ſtops Looſene 
of in many Families. 
A boiled Rice · pudding.— Bol. 


and besen. 
a Quarter of a. Pound of 


Rice in Milk till it Lg tender and thick, then mix 
with it ſome Butter, a little powder'd Cinnamon, Cloves, 


Mace, Sugar, four Eggs, and a Quarter of a Pound of 
ing-bag an Hour. 7 
has been boiled! in Water, : 


Currants; boil this in a Pudd 
Butter d Rice. Wx Rice 


and then in Milk, till tender, bruiſe it well with a Ladle, 
then put Milk and Butter, or Cream alone, to it; boil it 


with careful Stirring; ſeaſon it 


with a little Salt, Nut- . 


meg and Sugar, and eat it with Sippets of toaſted Bread. — 
Or you may beat dry Rice to almoſt a Flower, then add 


ſome Sugar, Eggs, a little Sack and ſome Milk, or ratber 
Cream; ſtir theſe well over à Fire till it is like Haſty⸗ 


pudding, and it is done. 
Baked Rice - pudding two wh 
ep of Rice is boiled tende 


* 


ee eee half a Pound > 


r as aboveſaid, then put. 


to it a Quart of Milk, a Jill of - a little Mace, 
Cinnamon, grated Nutme and-Salt, a dozen Fees. 
well beaten, half a Pound of Currants, and ſome White 
Sugar : This Mixture lay.on a Diſh that has a Paſte firſt 
t over all its Bottom, and cover the whole with a Paſte 
it, —Or you may take a Pint of Cream, and 

mix it with a Pint of new, Milk, and five Spoonfuls or 


more of Flower of Rice; ſtir it 


over a Fire till it is like. 


ain then take it off, and put to it half a. 


Pound of fr 


Butter, ſome Jamaica Spice, a grated. 


Nutmeg, a little Salt, and fix Eggs well ' beaten with 


\ White-wine or Canary: All which lay over a FOR 


on the Bottom of a „and bake it. 


Rice and Oatmeal- ral Diet 

recorded by Sir Keneln D 
_—_ br A Looſeneſs. 
and one Part of Flower 


br 4 Looſeneſs., — IT is 


Peg: t a Lord had this Diet 
ake two Pints of fine OQat-⸗ 


of Rice; boil” theſe as a 


- Gn with ſome Cinnamon, then ftrain and ſweeten it. 


2 an — beaten "= a little . N added to it, ; 
e nouriſning - 


Likewiſe to make 2 "ich Meſs 
Spoonful of Rice-flower with'a 


eee 8 8 


ys be, pala 


of Rice, he ſays, mix a 


| of Cream, and bol 
| it with Cinnamon, Mace, 2 when off the Fre, 


* t 
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FHE White-pot. —Taitz tive arts 
of 5 fo, fror fob Milk, if the Milk 
bee FA „ make ** of eight Fees gs” (if new, 

but fix) welf beaten, half an Ounce of ica powder'd. 


little ' half a Pou of coarſe du ar, or 'more z 
2 N off t eruſt Part, 2 80 the gar, ot Part 'of 


Pounds of common Baker's white By cad in thin Slices, 
oh them an Hour or Baker in' the Milk, "before you put 
he Ingredients to it, and bake the whole'in 

nike t glaz 5 5 Pot, 9 Houſhold- Bread, near 
ours : Ly Sort 5 ogy White · po I have — 

Fs amily, an ives can and 
e a 2 t Binger alone. 2 5 

4 85 pot. — Cor thin Slices of the 

10 TD * 11 0 Wer Bak them firſt in 
Quarts Cream, then mix with it 
5775 TT, ; hl 7 TE or more of white ls 


oy ry ice. Bort a 0 wy half of | 
pf new Milk till it is full tender, then 

15 the Fife _ Riv 82 o it Hope crambled Bread, 
three _ of a Poitid' of White 


5 Sh hes: 65 ak and bak 
Ta N 0 en vt » 7 
; * 2 


eee 5 
2 bt 
bis 9 oF | hel 95 
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es Family; and as the Apples are * mi 2 with 
all the Batter, they will not gripe any Eater 

which they are apt to do when boiled whole, or not mixt 
with Paſte, in the Shape of 7 e But if this Diſh 
is to be made better, Milk and may. be mixed with 
the Flower inſtead of Water and Yeaſt, —Or the Dough 
or Cruſt may be made better with Suet or other Fat, in- 
ſtead of Yeaſt ; but for a Farmer's Family, I think Y 
ſufficient, as it makes the Cruſt or Dough cat ſomewhat 
hollow and palatable, 

A fecond Way to make a Farmer's 4. boiled 
pr Maxx a Paſte with hot Milk 
y_—_ Dripping, or Suet, and Herr 1 
which knead ſtiffiſh, and roll it into a moderate Thin-' 3 
neſs ; this done, take A ples cut into ſmall Bits free 
Cores or Skins, and incloſe them in the Paſte after the 
round Form of a Pudding, ſo that Water may not enter 
tie it up in a linen Cloth, and if about three Pints 
Flower is made uſe of to a Pint of Milk or thereabouts, 
it may be boiled in an Hour and a half's Ti = | 

en out of the Pot, eat it with Milk Nin 1p 
with melted Butter and Sugar: This alone ma 
a Family for a Dinner. et your Apples be 2 lik Grp 
elſe they will eat flattiſh. 

An Apple-puddin wt though To ti Pup, Gal 
qur Apples and pulp them u er 
on then mix the Pulp with with abel fine Bread, = 
© Cream, and Sugar; 8 you may gt yg 
Nutmeg, or Jamaica : Spice Powder, and fo bake i 1 75 N 

Fo make 8 or 4 a s 4 Drig —Max 
a' Paſte or Dough with Butter ripping, 5 
Milk ; when the Lard is ates in the 5 E, put 
it to the Flower, and knead it but where tear or other 

Fat is not to be had, knead the Flower with Veaſt mixt 

bot Water: Then wrap a pared large Apple in a 1 
9 Paſte,” and thus as many more as 3 
ſſd that the Water they re" boiled in 
them = This Sort of Apple-dump lins' 1 hve matte 

＋ reel art of the Year, and eaten with Sugar fiirred | 

: for Sauce, and they prove 3 — | | 
inner lan , Piece of pickled Pork of Net = 
| A b iled N M eg s 9 
E tter into Flower, and fo on, ing oi 


OR OOTY 


io 


— 


— 
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CE —1— wget . made; then — uince 1 
75 ſome App les pared and cored, and cut «Gi ſmall Bits, 
, wrap: "gs up in the Puff-paſte, . and boil it as a Pud- 
| ding in a flower'd Cloth. When it is enough, eat it with 
. N Butter and Sugar. This is a very palatable good 
+ i { 
Oy F img 4 Lord's Family- 1 bad Apple; Pudding made 
for them-- inflead of Plumb- Pudding. THE Lord I 
_ here, was one that was a true /CEconomiſt, yet 
kept a good House both for eating and drinking, for I have 
known him keep two Men Coo at a Time. However, 
to ſave e Expence, amongſt his other Manage- 
ment, he obliged his many common. Servants to eat no other 
_ Pudding for 5 Weeks ee than Apple boil'd Pud- 
Er which with other Victu gave them a full plea- 
$ . fant Meal; the Apple-pudding was. made thus: The 
1 Heel or Cruſt was made with Wheat -meal, and 
= either Better, Took bg a 2 at, eg. tuck to 
wrap over Apples chopt into en this was 
done, the Pudding was tied 3 „and boiled three 
or ſour Hours. hen they eat it with Sugar in melted 


3 Butter put over the Apples ee eee e 
8 WE W Ga. is! | 


"oP Jo > * 


tho 10 a. Various 5 9 ee ruin 
. e eee 2 . 


; 


6 A 
4 | 
N * 
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Tir about 
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 LittleBaconPaſtiesto 8 a Farmer f Fumily. Mak x 
theſe Bacon Paſties with Bread-Dough, out of the ſame 
EKneading-Kiver wherein the Dough is kneaded for Houſhold 
Bread, and in the very ſame Manner as the boiled Bacon 
Paſties are done; then prick them, and ſet them in with 
common Oven Cakes. About half an Hour bakes them 
at the Oven's Mouth, before the Oven is ſtopt up for 
' with the Bread. Theſe Paſties are made by 
ſome Labourers and Farmers Wives for the ſake of their 
Readineſs, Cheapneſs, and Goodneſs; for as the covey 
of the Bacon is here intirely kept within the Paſte wit 
the Juice of the Herbs, the Mixture of them all renders 
theſe Paſties a pleaſant, wholeſome, ſatiating Victuals, 
and ſerves for a delightful Change of Diet amongſt Chil- 
dren and Servants in particular. . | 
The Hertfordſhire Way of dreſſing Eggs and Bacon, —Ovun 
Houſewife cuts her Bacon into thin Slices as if for frying, 72 
then puts them into 'a Pot of Water as it hangs over E 
a Fire, either when the Water is cold or hot. If cold, it 
is to freſhen the Bacon, if when hot, it muſt be put in a 
little before the Eggs, that they may be both ready toge- 
ther, for the Eggs maſt not be broke into the Water till 
it boils. When the Eggs are done enough, put a little 
melted Butter over them, and thus the Bacon will eat 
freſher and pleaſanter than if fry'd or broil'd, for frying or 
D makes it harder and hotter than when it is 
A hoc quick-made Diſh with Bits of pickled Pork and _ 
£ggs.—BernG on a Journey, I put up my Horſe at a 8 
public Houſe, and as I was in haſte; I deſired ſomething 
to eat that might be quickly dreſſed; upon this the Wo- 
man of the Houſe cut ſome thin Bits of pickled Pork, and 
fry'd them in a Pan, without any other Fat than what 
the Pork yielded: At the ſame Time ſhe had ſome Wa- "ff 
ter boiling, in which ſhe broke three Eggs, and all was _ 
done in a Trice, © This the ſaid is a better way than'fry- - = 
ing the Eggs, and putting Greaſe over them, for that e 
thus the Eggs will be free from any Tang, and of a pure 
White Colour. e 
- Mr. Houghton's Way to bake or flew an Or. Ober. 
He fays, cut off the Meat from the Bones, and when | 
pepper d and falted lay it at the Bottom of a Pot, 9 8 . 
lay the Bones broken on the Top, and pour on it a Pint of 


s > . * . 5 1 5 | % J 
Claret and a Pint of Ale, over which put Onions with “ 
BEA ddr e 26 ee walk n ne, "0 
02 | | Wy | ; - 


; 
f BU 
\ | * 
. 4 Sr 


Bread, If the 


; pal e i it will 


3 other Serv NN. 


2 ſome nw ye and Butter; then clo it in, 
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f ot Herbs, "and the Marrow will deſcend 5 keep all 


moilt ; ſome add Verjuice, Lemon-peel, Salt, Cloves, and 

Foes ſtew it 4 or 5 Hours, Flow ſauce. it wich 

ower nl Butter. 

._ Artificial Oiſters.— A erer told me. that in e was 
W. 2 Su per, and had got her Oifter-fauce ready - to 


ke to the Fiſh, the — > foile i it, To remedy which, 


ſent for ſome heeps-trotters, and taking out all the 
nes, ſhe cut the leſh i in little and "ak then 
drelled them up, and when added to the Fiſh, they paſſed 


| ang; wy eaten for Oiſters. 


8 2 our Saves and Cables green. Taz fame 
bode that if Sayoys * * and afterwards turned 
ow, the could recover een again, by putting 


| 5 . ad on ſome Aſhes, mon when they have tinctured 


ater enough, there will be a reddiſh Scum : Of 
85 take a Spoon „and put it into the Water that ſcalds 


the Savoys (or in cold Liquor or Pickle wherein Cucum- 
; EE he pickled) and it ll. make them of a fine green 


To do this it is reported that wg make uſe 
Vivo, which is indeed of a poiſonous Nature. Oc 
5 bings green, as Savoys, Peaſe, c. put them in- 
bo, Net boiling faſt, don't cover, but as ſoon as they fink 
take m out. 
Ox-Check baked the Farmers Way.- i parboil one 


2 two Cheeks as they come from the Butchers Shops 


about two Hours, till a little tender, then put the Cheek 
into a deep glazed 2 Pot, with as much Water au 


2 it, fome Onions, Parſley, Thyme, Winter: Tee | 


and a lit 8 then put it into the Oven with our 

Cheek. is oung and fat, and the Bones of 
view a good Sort of Soup, in __ 
lices 1 read, my han & Fc he us, our Plow- | 


Ox-Check- Nye. till tenderiſh; when 
d enough, haſh the on cutting it from the nes; 
it with a little Salt, epper, Mace, Cloves, and 
er 5 3 other Sort of ſeat 7 = 

Pa 5 

t into the Pye a Mixture of 


and S ith.Y olks of 
4 Sug, of. — go . 7 


ton 
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n then the firſt Round of the Buttock. Daa 


of theſe Pieces, and lay it in Brine thus made Take 
four or five Handfuls of common Salt, three of Bay-falt, 


Sale-petre, and Petre- falt, of each a Handful; | boi 

prin Water to a full eight that will _ 
when cold, put in half a Pint of Vin Wenz 
make it ort,——Now take one of Pieces © 
by ita 6rtni ht in this Brine, or te n 5 $ peed 

in Bigneſs, then take it but and rl gab 
Wee of Bay- falt, Salt-petre, and Petre- . He 

cck or a Fortnight; then roll it, and wrap it in 85 
Tour or five Sheets of 'brown Paper if you pur, Sea- 

d hang it in a Chimney, where XI may be neither tos 
bot nor too cold; turn it each Diy for a, eek, 
once in two or three Days, till it is el dried; fy 5 
it, or keep it in a dry Place. If you hang it 572 
wood Fire, i it needs'no Paper; it may be dried With SA 
Sr as Þ eats-" ongues are, du ut it oth t be ſo 0 white. 

ou ma Wi one of theſe Pieces of f, and the 

ha Junces of powder'd Salt. petre, a Pound. and b 


Fol of coarſe. Sugar, rub the Deef ſound Fe] ke 


= 


| boil it in Water and Hay and it will Pol a 75 
or two 7 more. . we in the ſoutt 
| 5 land di o not pr * hung Beef ſo well ; as 5 6e . I 
3 and the North; becauſe they dry it there 
"the Smoak of Turf, which gives the Beef ſuch a very 
_ pleaſant, 15 85 chat it is much coveted and ſent for to 
1 iſtances, | 
e pot or otherwiſe to broſerve Neats-Ton Ar 
Neweaftle, Mr. Houghton ſays, the hole dt thus: 
alt them with common Salt, Petre 5 80575 
nc will make them look red. A ts ten Days 
Poil them and ſkin them, then ſeaſon them with Spice, 
And hake them till they; are very tender. Then dr) mh 
And cloſe cover thein with mel a ed Butter, and ſei then 
pere you pleaſe, Or after they are thus ſalted, they 
A Eiche "be preſerved raw. in Pickle made with the Balta, 
1 =: p they Kicks and hep ith comp Salt, and A 
ready to upon ecaſion. Or you may take 
out of he Pike and dy dem for bo 
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n, Uſe of Peaſe in Families, © 


A Hertfordſhire Farmer's Wife's Way to make ber Family 
== Peaſe-porridge, and afterwards Peaſe-ſoup of the ſam. 
Hex Cuſtom is, when they kill a Hog for pickling Pork, 
to leave the ſhort Ribs in it ; for her Notion is, that they 
keep the Pork while boiling in leſs Waſte, and becauſe the 
Bones make the Meat eat the pleaſanter. Of ſuch Pork, 
the thinks, ſhe makes the beſt Peaſe-porridge, by putting 
= Piece of it with ſome Peaſe into cold Water, which ſhe 


- boils ſo long, till the blue, white, or grey Peaſe is hulled ; 


and near the laſt of their boilng, ſhe throws a little Bunch 
'of Mint into the Pot. This is the Way ſhe makes her 
Family Peaſe-portidge ; but that for herſelf and Huſband 
ſhe makes ſomewhat better, by boiling a ſmall Peaſe-pud- 


ding in a Bag, amongſt her Peaſe-porridge, and when 


"all is boiled enough, ſhe breaks the Pudding into ſome of 
the Porridge, 0 boils it again, and thus makes a good 
Peaſe· ſoup; accounting both right Houſewifery to the ſavin 
of much Milk in a Year, N. B. If the Hog is kill 


- 
— 


in the Summer, the Bones muſt not be left in the Meat, leſt 


it taint. 


* Another Hertfordſhire Farmer”s Wife's Way to 4415 her 
© Family Peaſe- Porridge —T 1s Woman thinks ſhe makes 


tte beſt Peaſe-porridge when ſhe boils a Leg of Pork, or 


other good Piece of Pork, with Peaſe, till they are full 


tender; then ſhe takes out the Meat, and pours into the 


| Pot half the Quantity or lefs of Milk, as there is Por- 


"ridge, and boils it about a Quarter of an Hour, when ſhe 
1 — two or three Handfuls of Wheat- meal with ſome 
Water or Milk, and ſtirs this into the Porridge for thicken- 
Ing it, and making it the more hearty; this, when boiled 


z up a very little while, will finiſh the Peaſe - porridge. 


Per Man's Family Peaſe-porridge. Ma x of theſe 
© are: glad to make Peaſe - porridge of a Bit of Bacon or 

4 Pork. If the Meat is in a ſmall Quantity, it need 
not be ſoaked to freſhen it; but if it is in a large Quan- 
"rity, then it is neceſſary to ſoak it in luke-warm Water, 
*an Hour or more, to leſſen. its Saltneſs. This done, they 
"boil it with Peaſe, and afterwards thicken the Porridge 
With ſome Flower, which when boiled up is 4 i r 
3, 


erumb d 


FIT) A WT es 


! with n withous it ; for ſome think the 
 Farri thick and 2 enough without Bread. 
oo ſtup made 0 K. 
Gentleman, 4 eighbour, requently a 
of Beef boiled I with Peaſe, for makin — — 
After the Beef had been almoſt boiled ro Rag it was taken 
out and iven to the Poor, and then the Peaſe hulled in 
2 Cullender ; this done, there was put into the ſtrained 
Peaſe-lquor ſome whole Pepper, Mace, ages and 
„ and then boiled again r i rad of a 
Leg of Beef, you may boil any other Piece of 
when the Meat is ſtrained off, you may put into the Soup 
one or two, or more Anchovies, Onion, Cloves, Ginger, 


Savory, Thyme, and Pepper, with ſome Parſley, a Bit 


of Bacon 8 and boil all half an Hour, or . 
less, then ſtrain off and add Bread, or not. . 


you may boil Peaſe till they ate fit to he hulled through 


a Cullender, and as are paſſing through: mix ſ 
Milk with 2 PAM boil N 2 4 
of ſome ih roth, Parſley,” Onions, ins and, 
What elſe you li St > 1 you may make Soup with 
| n Peaſe in their Pods by fea them, then 
25 them in a 1 rained, boil in the 
1 vor, Onions, Parſley, Mint, 6 5 Herbs, and 1 
| d, in Mutton-broth, ſeaſon'd: with Salt and P 
| ptr bell, the n Peafe without their Shells, 
when tender ſtrain a, hull them , 3 Cullender,. 
then 1 Ar the ſtrain'd Liquor with Parſley, rygolds, Let. | 
| „and Mint, adding Butter, ſome Flower, 
. A Fer Pepper, Salt, and Bits of toaſted Bread, 
The Miftate of a Farmer's Wife in boiling Peaſi.— Sun 
lives neat Du fable, and her Father is a conſiderable Far- 
mer near me, The Woman having no Peaſe of her own, 


her Father carry'd her ſome that were famed for boiling ten- 5 | 
der in a little Time; but this Woman ee be 


could not þoil them tender; upon which her Father ow Wal 
43 


What Water. ſhe boiled 1 9 in? the ſaid, 
Water, O, favs he, you, have. a River near. you, 


them in that Water, _ the did, | and then they wers ten + 


der enough. 
38 Here ahne IWay e making 68 A ke Porridge —W.: 
2 1 N. a n tl e 8 
; are bol 1 er, we 8 Toes: 
Por, A0 be den Jour "AC ns 
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ſome Flower, till the P is almoſt as thick as 
IT when all . boiled alittle longer, with a "Bunch of 
Mint 1 1 Wb At laſt, ſome Pepper and Salt 
| 15 in each Meſs, and ig generally wirhout Bread 
er- Batter, becauſe in this Way of eparing green Peaſe 
Potridg , It is thick 5 Ve. 
Hert irdſhire Farmers Wife's Way to make a FamilyPeaſe- 
udding. Wirz hard Peaſe — commonly ſoaked in 
ater a Night, for making them boil the ſooner tender; 
but for blye Peaſe-we ſeldom let them lie in Watel above 
| oy or three Hours. After this, we put them into a 
' Pudding- ay and 'boil them about three 88 way, 
till they a re pretty tender, when we take 34 out of 
| the Pot and beat it well, for cauſing the Peaſe to il the 
— into a Maſh or Pudding, and: when we think the ey 
- aft beat enough, we re return the 1 au. into the Re and boil 
u 


it about 4 quarter pr half an Ho e End of 
Which Tim "Mg turn the Puddin out, of "the . 
ent it 4*p; e of Bacon or pic N in- 


'a little Butter amongſt the es the Puddin ; 

8 our Farm ers ſeldom do any thing ale than Pr gh 
Atte 7 See the Pudding. It "vill comeput of the 
Im as 4 2575 Pudding” 
ſe 1. aling Proſe: Porridge and 

Kite: Jef marrow-fat Pea, 

g, the gre rex anion or blue Þ Erie 

ey * n my fed Fields, 1 wing, 


and others hr f m geren 1 
8 that has ie fied. Hop Pers of 3 _ 
Pęaàſe out o 5 1 I d 
N . No mM / 
t oment any et 
Be I-h | per 3 "ad by « vet pe Harb of fix 
N . w, it cloſes the Drill 
drawn 1 : and when the P Peale are four or more 
the joft profitable two- wheel Horſe- break 
jog ate round of Weeds, 15 * 11 6 —4 

deu to or three times in 'a Summer, , 
c | ve Js haſt, 
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. 
take them out, and put them into a boiled Brine, made 
with Salt, Water, Mace, Ginger, white Pepper and Bay- 
leaves, In this Brine keep your Muſhrooms in wide- 
mouth'd Glaſs Bottles ſecure from Air, | 


Potatoes, Carrots, Turnips, Cabbages, &c. preſerved. 8 


atoes dreſſed by Farmers Niven. —As the readieſt and 
Cheapeſt Ways of dreſſing and eating Potatoes is the 
Study of a ouſewife,where theſe Earth Apples can be 
conveniently had, ſhe often boils them with either a Piece 
of Bacon, Pork, or Salt- Beef, or by themſelves, and whet 
boiled ſhe takes off their Skins, as believing this Way is. 
better than to pare them before boiling, becauſe it better 
prevents the Water getting into them, and makes them 
eat the nr ee Ab y dhe = boils ow (if ſhe 
can get it) in hard Spring Water, and very gently, to pre- 
vent their cracking, Or if ſhe firſt ares bd tba boils 
them, ſhe ought to put ſome Salt and Jamaica Spice in- 
to the Water, for the better hardening and reliſhing them, 
| —— they are thus boiled for being eat with Meat. 

But if they are to be uſed in Puddings, or to eat with 
ſweet Milk, or in any other luſcious DE the Salt and 
Spice muſt not be put into the Water. Thus boiled, ſhe 
lays them in a Diſh under Meat to be eaten, without But- 
ter or any other Sauce, except 1 7 na and Salt, or in 
2 Dripping · pan under Roaſt-Beef, Mutton, He. for their 
being improved by the Fat and Gravey that drops on : | 
them while the Meat is roaſting, to the faving of Batter; 3 
but where Butter is to be made uſe of, the boiled Potatoes 3 
are generally brought to Table under the Meat, and But- of 
ter in a Porringer by itſelf, for each Perſon's Choice: | 
Always obſerving to put Potatoes into the Water cold; | 
for if they are put into boiling Water they will certainly ki 
crack. Or the boiled Potatoes may be cut in thin . 
Pieces, and fry'd in good Fat with Onions or Garlick.— 
Or ftewed with 4 Bit of Meat, Onions, Pepper, and 
| Salt, in Ale. Or they thay; bh baked my Herrings of 

brews yn hg lying'a Row of Potatoes and a Row of Her- 
rings, fo on, adding Salt, Pepper, a very little 
Vinegar or Verjuice, and fome fweet Herbs.——Or when 
Potatoes are boiled and maſhed, they may be eaten in 
Bacon, Pork; or other Meat Broth, ſeaſon'd with Spice, 

— 5 | |; ö | Q 2 ESL Salt, 2 


. 

Salt, and Herbs. Or in Milk alone, or ſweeten'd with 
Sugar. Or if the Potatoes are large, they may be roaſt- 
ed in Embers, and eaten like an Egg with Butter and 
Salt. Or ſo maſhed, they may be uſed with Currants, 
Bits of a Hog's Flair, and other Ingredients, in the making 
of Skin white Puddings. Or raw Potatoes may be baked 
in a Pye with Meat, or without it, ſeaſoning it with Spices 
and Salt. —Or it may be made into a ſweet Pye, by adding 
to the Potatoes alone, Raiſins of the Sun, good Suet, But- 
ter, or Marrow, and Sugar, with or without Apples; 
when baked enough, beat the Yolk of an Egg in Vinegar or 
Verjuice, Sugar, and Salt, and pour it into the Pye for | 0G 
Or when boiled, and eaten with Salt-fiſh and Butter, it will 
become a very good Diſh. Some of our Farmer's Wives, 
when a Hog is killed, will make a good Family Pye with the 
offald Bits of Meat and Potatoes, otherwiſe with Bits af the 
Liver and Crow and Potatoes, by laying pared raw Pieces of 
Potatoes at the Bottom of the 5 and next a Layer of 
the Meat ſeaſon'd with Salt and Pepper, and ſo on, a 
Layer of one and the other. Potatoes may be ſo managed 
as to ſave much Conſumption of Eggs, Meat and Bread, 
| as ls truly experienced every Year by poor Families in many 
Parts of Ireland and Sale Mancheſter, a great 
Market in Lancaſbire, Potatoes ſtand in many Sacks as well 
as Oatmeal for publick Sale, for here they are in common 
Uſe by both Poor and Rich; and as I have had Potatoes 
brought me from that Part, I think I may fay they are 
the beſt Sort in England, for Whiteneſs, Shortneſs, and 
Sweetneſs. And therefore they are much eaten by the 
poor People, firſt boiled, then maſhed, and the Pulp boiled 
again in-Milk,. in which they ſtir ſome Flower, and eat 
it like Haſty- pudding; but the richer Sort mingle a little 
Wine and Sugar with it, and make ſometimes a Pudding 
with Potatoes and other Ingredients for the Belly of a 
Hare and other Beaſts, 4 b gens 
To preſerve Potatoes all the Year, —IT is not only ob- 
taining a good Crop of Potatoes, but a farther Knowledge 
is alſo perfectly neceſſary, and that is, how to preſerve 
them Fund all the Year. ½, Thoſe Potatatoes that 
are to be kept for eating all the Vear, muſt be kept from 
the Froſt and from Moiſture, Some of the Iriſh, as 
ſoon as they are taken out of the Ground, dry them on 
an Oat-Oaſt or Kiln, by laying, them on it for about half 
an Hour or more, immediately after the Oats. mo. 
| 7 h Here 
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Here they keep them turned ſeveral times, till dried 
enough for keeping all the Year in a dry Place ; and thus 
they may be alſo dried after Malt, when they are to be 
kept all the Year; otherwiſe they eat them freſh as dug 
out of the Ground, 24h), Potatoes may be kept in the ' 
, Ground all the Winter, if a thick Covering of Straw or 
) Horſe-litter is laid over them where they grow. Za, Or 
a narrow long Trench may be dug in a ſandy or other 
dry Soil, and after it is well lined with Wheat Straw - 
on all its Inſide, it may be filled up with Potatoes, and 
cover'd with more Straw and a thick Top of Mould, to 
lie ridge Faſhion, in a Field, or other Place. 4thly, 
Potatoes may be kept above Ground in a Cellar or Cham- 
ber between Wheat- ſtraw. <5thly, They may be 
dried in the Sun ſufficiently to be preſerved ſound, if 
kept in a dry Place from the Froſt afterwards, and be ready 
for, Uſe till Potatoes come in again, . I have eat them good 
in the Month of June in Kuenfbe though a little 
ſprouted: But they were firſt pared before they were put 
into the Pot. Some Gardeners put a Buſhel of them in 
a Heap in dry Sand in a Barn, and cover them with Straw, 
but put no Mould over them. . | 
 Garrots, their Uſes and Preſervation.ä— THESE Roots 
are a very pleaſant and nouriſhing Sort both for Man and 
Beaſt ; and if they are managed in a right Manner, they 
may be enjoyed moſt Part of the Year; for their Seed 
may be ſown, ſo as to have ſeveral Crops in that Time. 
When made uſe of at about the Thickneſs of a Man's 
Thumb, what is a more dainty Root to eat with roaſted 
or boiled Fleſh ? And to preſerve them for eating in Win- 
ter and Spring, they may be hoarded in Pits of dry Earth, 
or in other Places, as Potatoes are. They, will cauſe a lit- 
tle Meat to go the farther in a Family ; fatten Horſes, 
Oxen, Hogs, Sheep, or Rabbits; keep milch Cows and 
other milch Beaſts in Heart, and breed much Milk. The 
Trench or Pit ſhould not be above eighteen Inches deep, 
and as much broad, but as long as you pleaſe. If you lay 
the Carrots deeper and thicker, they will heat and grow. 
Others lay them in Sand in a Houſe, ' . 
Turnips aud n be preſerved. in the ſame 
Manner, in the Ground, or between Wheat Straw in a a 
Chamber or other convenient Place, where thete is no”. 
fandy Ground to keep theſe or Carrots: in. But where 
there is Sands, a certain Gardener takes up his Carrots 


1 


— 


n if 
* . 
Wh 
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about the firſt of September, and puts them in a Pit ſix 
RE at Bottom, eighteen at Top, and covers with 
a M 

_ To preſerve Onions, Garlich, or our Fog one Seaſon - 
to another, — THEsE Roots are fo neceſſary for Family 

Uſes, that none ſhould be without them. I am not a Gar- 
dener, and- therefore touch only upon a few. Particulars of 
it; one among the reſt is, how to preſerve. Onions, Gar- 
lick, and Shalots, by the natural Heat of the Sun, and 


_by an artificial Heat. By the Sun, when they are ripe, 


and laid (and now and then turned) on the Ground in Sun- 


_ ſhine Weather till well dried: artificial Heat, when 
they are put into an Oven after the Bread is drawn out, 


with their Bottom Part downwards, there to lie till they 
ſweat and become ſoftiſh ; for by ſuch Heat, Vegetation 
is ftop'd and utterly deſtroyed, and when the Onions, 
Garlick, or Shalots are quite cold, they will be hard and 
keep ſound. And now I am writing on Onions, I take 
this Opportunity to inform my Reader of a moſt neceſ- 
fary cheap Improvement that is to be made, by buying 


only one Pennyworth of Jelch Onion Seed at a London 
- Seed-ſhop, and ſow it in a little ſquare Bed of Earth, 


about four Foot long, and two or three Foot wide. I did 


this, I think, in 1742, and at this Time 1749) they are 


t a Nature, 


in a flouriſhing Condition. They are of ſo 


as to ſhoot out their flaggy Stalks in Fanuary, always in 
February; and this as Grafs Onions, they may be cut. (I 


am of Opinion) twenty or more Years together, but they 


muſt be duly weeded, now and then manured in the Mi 


dle of Winter, and never ſuffer d to run ſeedy, —Or as 
theſe come ſooner than any others, their Seed may be 


ſown annually to draw for young Onions to be eaten in 


Sallets, or with Bread and Butter in May, as the common 
Gardeners do.— Some Gardeners lay Straw or Mat over 
a Nack in a Houſe, and Onions, Garlicks, or Shalots on 
4 ft not to WAR r for moſt « the Winter, 
Do preſerve Cabbages and Co!lyflowers—CvrT Cabbages 
and nn off their Stalks at Allbollantide, with all 
their rough Leaves on, and keep them under a Cover of 


Wheat Straw from the Froſt j by which Means they'll keep 


ſound and fweet.a long Time, elſe the Froſt- may take 


their upper Leaves n with he ing, 
and Froſt be not too ſevere, the Cabbage will be 
. e preſerved 
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+ preſerved ſound from that and Rain, almoſt if not quite 
a: whole Winter; or you may keep them hung up in a 
Cellar with all their Stalks and Roots. FOES b 
T0 preſerve Kidney or French Beans, —STRING the Beans 
and lay them in a glazed earthen Pot, and between every 
Layer of them lay Salt, and they'll keep all the Winter 
very green, cat freſh, and be near as good. as. when freſh” 
55 ered, The white Kidney Bean or Seed is preſerved, 
letting them be thoroughly ripe before. gathering, and 
then well dried in the Sun, for being afterwards con- 
ſerved in their Pods or without them, in a Chamber or 
other dry Place, ſecured from Froſt. Theſe ſeed Beans 
of late are cried about London Streets in the Winter 
and Spring Seaſons,” to ſell for being boiled and eaten 
with melted Butter, eſpecially among the poorer Sort. 
Carrots | Sroferves throughout the Winter and Spring by 

4 Lord's Gardener, — HE makes a Pile of them like a 
| Haycock in a Ground- room, in which he ſometimes: 
puta ter ten Buſhels; and when it is thus fi- 
niſhed, he has it ſurrounded with Wheat Straw, made 
into Velms as for thatching, on all its Sides and Top; 
then he has ſeveral Wheel- barrows fullbof dry Gravel 
laid all about them, fo that the Carrots are intirely co- 
ver d with Straw and Gravel, and being conſined in a 
very narrow. Place, the Froſt can't come at them, and 
thus they'll eat freſh. and ſweet. And as his Lord's Seat 
ſtands ithin a Day's Journey of Loadon, Carrots and 
other Garden - Ware are frequently ſent up to the Family 
in London; but to do this the ſeldomer, they uncover 
Part of the Pile, and take out about a Buſhel of Carrots 
at a Time, which they put into a Hamper. on a Layer of 


rx ,Straw, then a Layer of Carrots, and ſo on till full. 


Hotatoes preſerved by a Lord's Gardener.— Tu RV are 

5 2 W400 fu being taken out of the Ground, 
and very well dried; then after laying a Layer of Straw 
in a Hamper, a Layer of Potatoes on apt, and ſo 
on till the Hamper is full, it is kept all the Winter 
and Spring in a Cellar, where neither Froſt nor Moiſture: 
can come at them; and thus the Potatoes may be ſe- 
kept in delicate ſweet ſound Order in one or more 
„ oft 1229008, 10 ade, 
* Onions, and Garlicei, &c, / preſerved" iy 4 Lord's Gar- 
dener. H has a large Cheſt -kept during the Winter in 
dy Room even with the Ground, wherein he firſt puts 

SO 1 24 ; a Layer 


— 
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#25 23 Ne _0 cover them with Straw to prevent the Damage 
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à Layer of dry Wheat Straw, then a Layer of Onions oh 
that, then Straw, then Onions, and ſo on till the Cheſt is 

full. —Gatliek' he ties up in Bunches, and keeps them in 


a dry Room, | | 
Preſervation of Apples —APP Les gathered ripe, 


dry, and free" of bruiſing, if they are of the laſting Sort, 
may be preſerved almoſt till Apples come again. My 


Man in gathering Apples puts them into a Sack faſtened 
beſore him from his left Shoulder to his right Hip, for 
if he gathered chem into a. wicker Baſket, it would be 
apt to bruiſe them; and to prevent the like Damage 
| 1 . thoſe Apples that fall in gathering, he lays ſome 
Straw, Fern, or Blankets under the Tree: Some lay 
_ - them thinly next“ the Boards on 'a Chamber- and 


— 


— 


2 their heating, (weating, and rotting ; and ſhift w 
dry Wheat-ſtraw flow and then, under or over hem, 
both. The famous: early-ripe'Parfiip Apples will keep till 
Lizum; Golden-rennets, and ſome others, till Can - 
ena, and longer; Ruſfettirigs, John-apples, Holland, 
Green, Kentiſh, Lemon Pippins, and Nog-pareils; c. 
till Apples come again, therefore lay their ſeveral Sorts 
by themſelves. I have known ſome Gentlemen fo curious 
as to have their Golden- pippens gather'd before they were 
full eipe, to prevent the Damage of Froſt, for by this Means 


they will have the finer Flavour, but ate apt to ſhrivel a 


little, Be ſure now and then to ſearch for ſome decayed 
Apples, for if any be rotten they will /quickly infect ſound 
ones; but forbear to do this in à Froſt, on a ſud- 


den Thaw, or in very damp Weather Holland Pippins 


on the 17th of May, 1747, were eried to be fold for 4d. 
2 Peck; the Woman that fold them ſaid ſhe cover'd them 
with nothing, only laid them · on Wheat tr in a Cham- 
ber; if they are not meddled with, the Froſt in ſuch a 
Place won't kurt them. A *. 21 N e ee 
T preſerve 'Petirs—Warpen Peats in particular de- 
ſerve great Care in their Preſervatian for. a Family Uſe, 
0 Nn they may be made to ſerve as Part of their Sub- 
ſiſtenee great Part of the following Tear. The Pound 
Pear, black Pear of Vor 


Sorts that bear well every Lear, will agree with the ſame 
Management of Preſervation as the Apples, Some direct 
to preſerve Apples in n this is rather too ' cofly 
and troubleſome, but both A | 
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7, Cadilliac, and ſome other 


es and Pears ma be 
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preſerved. ſome time dry by baking them in an earthen 
lazed Pot, or better in a flat Pan; the Apples ſhould have 
| fe a Skewer run through them from the Eye to the 
Stalk. Pears likewiſe may be preſerved by being baked 
whole in the ſame Manner, a Peck with half a Gallon 
of ſtrong Ale put amongſt them, cover'd over with Paper; 
then take them from the Liquor, ſqueeze out their Moi- 
ſture, and dry them on Sieves: The ſame Way dries Ap- 
ples, after their baking, and being ſqueezed flattiſh from 
Top to Bottom, and put into an Oven after Bread 
is taken out; or the Sieves may lie on a Rack fixed to 
a Ceiling near a Fire, See Euehn's French Gardener. . 


A Leter from # worthy Gentleman to this Author 
' Fapcerning the Improvement of baked Paar. 


| "SINCE no Fruit is more wholeſome, delicious, and 
D gratefully cooling than a good baking Pear, and. as 

iT take you to be an experienced Judge of the agreeable 
Quality of your Lug e Wi Gaddeſden, let me 
recommend to you, as well as to all good Houſewives, who 


are not acquainted with the ſimple Secret, that as the 
moſt inviting Appearance and tempting Dreſs this de- 


 +licious Part of a Deſſert can be cloathed in, is that of an 
agreeable Red, ſo no ſimple and innocent Art. effects it 
truly as that of baking them in a Pewter-diſh, or 
Pewter- baſon: I ſpeak from the Field of Experience, 2 
the 1 Incident clearly ſhewed. — A Relation of 
mine had 


in the Country for giving theſe Pears a beautiful Red in 
baking; but by Accident > removed from the Fa- 
mily, his Succeſſor quite failed in this particular Point- 
of baking the noted Pears red: This put ſome; of the 


Family upon unſuſpected Means of applying to the old 


Cool for his Secret, which taking Effect, behold it was 


nothing more than his having conſtantly baked them in 


deep Pewter Diſhes, whereas upon Examination the Succeſ- 


for had always done it in earthen glazed Veſſels. Thereſure 


after paring and coring, let them. be only quarter'd or 


half d, and laid on the naked Bottom of the Pewter Diſh 
8 * re M1 IRE > EY or 


Fl 


Lundin, September 6th, 1745. | 
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* . 


ome noted Trees for Baking-Pears in hs 
Garden, and had alſo an admirable good Cook, famous 
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or Baſon, with the proper Quantity of beſt Sugar 'ac+ 
cording” to the Nature * 8 Peas, and . any 
Cruſt on the Bottom or Sides of the Diſh : Laſtly, cover 
the Sides of the Diſh or Baſon, when full, with a ſuit- 
able Pewter Difh or large Plate, ſo that this Cover may 
even touch the Top of the Pears, then with a little Dough 
or Paſte" of coarſe Flower and Water ſtop the Edges 
of! the Cover, to retain the Steam the better in 
bing: Some” put a little Water and ſuch Spice they 
He beſt; a thorowgh Juicy right baking Pear wants very lit- 
tle Water; asmuch' of it.impoveriſhes it. I take theſe Pears 
to be-of the Warden Kind, perhaps croſſed, and (much 
improved by their fat loamy Cay) fit to bake in October, 
ut will hang on till December ; they are great Bearers like 
KNopes of Onions, being a middle-fized Tree, inclinable to 
ſpread: Werten and to be weighed down by its Weight 

in Fruit. It is alſo to be obſerved that no baking Pear 
ic ſo red as will turn aſter being cold, and the ſecond or 
third Day after baking they are at their cleareſt bright 
Red, , thovghthiy-wilt Madl good full ver Colour Gene 
Weeks in Winter, if kept from freezing. Therefore to 
regard” them with Art, the Cruſt ſhould be broke from 


e Cover before they are quite cool, then the Cover 


mken.off: for · an Hout or two, and laid Jooſely on again, 
always obſerving to ſerve” up the uppetmoſt Layers of 
Fears us they riſe, and pouring over them a Spoonful or 
two of the eleat crimſon Syrup. This I have Inſtructions 
_ ih from the Ladies. A Mouthful or two now and then 

may be given in burning Fevers, to the great Comfort and 

ne: ofthe Patient; they are likewiſe good in dry 
heQicaÞHabics, efpeeialſy as alight Supper. They may alſo b 

nowand then with Judgment in ſome Stages of the 

| Tom and very fafely at moſt Times in the Meazles, 

i ma plentiful a gn Ne o at the 

Nie. They arc admirable after great Heats and Fatigues, 


wen the -Body'is: „ e o receive them, becauſe 
e affinge; and-corrugate the Fibres © 

the Stomsch — This was wrote before I went out 

Town bat forgot to be ſent away: 1 have not Tim 


—  aviproſeint to anfwer your laſt Favour of the rath, but will 


ebm -A have undertaken to procure from you four choice 

Nantes wf the- black Kerroon Cherry, for a worthy Friend 

oÞ mine ble np 4, ire, who has * thing very 
2: 


god about his never heard of this famous 
O05 BD Cherry: 


« 
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He gays he has no more Room to ſpare in nis 
5 Garden for large Standards, or I would have made him a 
Preſent 5 . from you, as a Parſnip · Apple · tree or 
two, . Orange-Pear. However, he is now * 
ro Air ing the the Rebels, and if he comes back in 
Time this Seaſon, or in the Spring, I ſhall then give 
you Directions about them; he has as ſtrong and deep 
red Mould as moſt in Eng land; 13 of the 
Clay than Sand, yet ſuch* as won't hold Water, which 
added to his own Ingenuity, good * firſt, and Care 
aſterwards, makes his Fruit in Wa. "excellent, as well 
as his W ge, Perry, and made, 


I am, Sir, S e 5 
? an ee bund. Fo 
ee, 
5 7. aſe l Tree of N 
_ of —.— teh is a conſtant Bearer, and. will thrive 


| faſt 'if its Root-ſhoots are kept down. One 
of 2 ge t Portugal Sort J have thus N Quinces 


will not long 3 ent, there - 
fore gather fn Fall . N of  Bruiſes, and rub 
them With a Cloth; age, hy them in Wbeat-ſtraw, 


in a Chamber, and re 2. Row, then another Row and. 
Straw, and ſo on: But are better packs thus in a 
| Caſk, for keeping the Air from _ inces may be 
' alfo preſerved in Marmalade ſeveral Ways; but to avoid 
too much Coſt, pare, core, and quarter the Quinces, 
then put the Quarters into a Pitcher, with ſome Sugar 
and Water, enough to cover them, and Paper tied over 
it's Mouth: Let the Pitcher be put intq an Oven with 0 
Bread, and thus baked till the Quinces ate pretty tender, ; 
then take them out of the Pitcher Water a and all; and add. 4 "EY 
oF Gin Sugar, and, if Occaſion, more Water: TWO Pounds | 
. ſhould have near à Pound of Sugar, and a 
— and half of Water, which boil all toge! er till the 
whole is almoſt candied; for then it will be à red Mar- 
malade fit to be potted up, and cut out in Slices, as- it 
is wanted: Vou ma make A it 5 of 6 1 uor of the 
Quince Parings, Cotes, and . beating 
them, and chen baking them 4a urs 1. 0 weh 
W ich 
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which ſtrain out, and put into a Sauce-pan with the baked 


Quarters of the Quinces, and boil as aforeſaid, or other- 


Ways. . 5 . | 
| 7 preſerve the Golden-rennet and other ſuch Apples till 


May 1s over,—I am credibly informed that a Gentleman 
was ſo great a Lover of the Golden-rennet Apple, that 
to keep them ſound till May was out, he made uſe of a 
Butter-firkin, at the Bottom of which he put a thin 
Layer of dry Wheat-ftraw, and then a Layer of Apples, 
then again another Layer of Straw, and a Layer of Ap- 


. ples, and ſo on till he filled the Caſk. This done, he 


put on the looſe Head, and buried the Firkin under Ground, 


where, by keeping out the Weather, the Apples kept ſound 


and good till May was out; and by the ſame Method may 
other Apples be ex in excellent Order. 8 

To EN alnuts,. by a Lord's Gardener, —H#x has a 
ſquare Tin Cheſt or Box that holds about two Buſhels, 
which he fills with Walnuts, «after the outward Coat or 


Huſks of them are taken off, and they are well rubbed 


and dried in the Sun. The Tin Box thus filled, he puts 
into a Grave or Foſs, in the Earth, fo deep, that about 

two Foot of Mould may lie on its Top; here they com- 
monly remain till Candlemas, when they are taken out in 
a freſh ſweet Condition ; and- for the Family's enjoying 


\ Walnuts in the mean time, ſome are laid in Sand in 4 


Cellar, others under Straw in a Chamber. —One of my 
ba ary gp a Buſhel of Walnuts into a Hole in the 
Ground, after they had lain till Allhollantide, the 
were taken up, and ſeemed to be as good as when felt 
laid in. Or you may put ſome dry Sand at the Bottom 
of an earthen Pot, then a Layer of Walnuts at an Inch 
Diſtance from each other, and ſo on, till the Pot is full. 
When they are to be eaten, ſoak them in warm Water 
for an Hour, and tub them dry, by which Means they 
will | 7 and taſte ſweet. 32 2208 48 2 * : 
* Cherries and Gooſberries preſerved a long Time. —IT is 


the Practice of ſeveral of our Hertford/bire Women to 


preſerve ſome of our famous moſt excellent of all black 
Cherries, the large black Kerroon Sort, when they are 
dry, ripe, and ſound, by filling Stone or Glaſs Quart or 


bigger Bottles with them, and as they are filling, to 


ive the Bottle a Shake or Pat on a Cloth ſpread on a 


able to make them lie the cloſer,. then cork very tight, 


and if you tie ſome Leather over the Cork it will be an 
1 N , additional 


— 
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additional Security. About JW#hitſuntide they commonly 
make Tarts of them, and as the Cherries will in. a: little 
Time after bottling yield Juice enough to cover them; 
when any of their Family is troubled with Wind, or 
the Wind Cholic, they will pour out a Tea-cup of the 
Juice, and mixing a little Sugar with it, it relieves 
them. By this Method theſe Sort of Cherries have been 
kept ſerviceable above two Years, and when they bave 
been eaten with Sugar, they have acquired a Strength fuf- 
ficient to warm the Stomach.—If when you bottle the 
Cherries, you add a little Sugar to them, it is thought 
by ſome an Improvement. Keep the Bottles in a cool 
Place, and from the Air as much as you can,—So one 
of our Houſewives at Gaddeſden preſerves Gooſberries, by 
firſt ſcalding them, but not to break, and then corking them 
well up in a Bottle. Or you may preſerve Cherries, 
Gooſberries, and Currants, by filling Quart large-mouth'd 
Glaſs Bottles with either, and putting them in an Oven 
after Bread, cork'd well. N Ve: the 

To preſerve black Cherries, Slaes, &c,—W x put either 
of theſe in a Stone Bottle that holds one, two, or three 
Gallons, with ſome Sugar, cork it well up, and bind Lea- 
ther over it. This we put into a Hole in the Ground 
and cover up, ſo that no Weather can hurt it; in the 
Spring Time we take it up, and the Liquor will be like 

laret: This is practiſed in Hertfordſhire, where we 
abound with greater Plenty of black Cherries than any other 

County in- England ; but of this, more by and bye.— Or 
you may have Cherries or Sloes, Cc. all the Year, 

ing a Layer of Hay and a Layer of Cherries, and ſo 
cl a Firkin is filled, to keep out all Air, and under a 
Bed, but the Cherries muſt not be bruiſed. EK: it 

To preſerve Apples, Carrots, or Turnips, &c. ſound 
all the Winter, —I n1s is practiſed at a certain Knight's 
Seat in Hertfordſhire, where they think Bran is very ſer- 
viceable on this Account, by covering Apples, Carrots, 
or Turnips, &c, in it, which will defend them againſt - 
Froſt, Dampneſs, and a quick decaying, and the better 


if they are thus placed in a dry Room. A Vale Woman - 


that lived about three Miles from me took this Method 
to preſerve. her Apples : She laid them on Wheat-ftraw 
on a Floor above Stairs, and when Froſts were at hand, 
ſhe would cover her Apples with Wheat-ſtraw or Blankets, 
and in open Weather take them off to give the _ 


Air, but we take ſpecial Care not to put one 'bruiſed 
Apple amongſt the gathered ones, for the bruiſed ones 
will certainly rot and infect the ſound ones. EL, 

To preſerve Gooſberries,, Strawberries, Bullace, Damfins, 
sec. for Tarts or Pits, Fox this Purpoſe the Fruit muſt 
not be ripe, yet arrived to its full Growth. Have ready 
Quart Glaſs Bottles that are thoroughly dry, and when the 
Fruits are well pick d, put either of them into the Bottles; 
and let your Corks be of the beſt Velvet Sort, that they 


may keep Water from entering, for the Bottles muſt be 


put into a Kettle af Water, up to their Necks, but not to 
touch the Corks. And when the Water is hot enough, 
and the Gooſberries look white, take off the Kettle, and 
tet the Bottles remain in it till cold. Then take them 
out and tie Leather about them, or put Wax or Pitch on 
them, and keep them in a dry Place for Uſe. - Or you 
may proferve Gelee. Mulberries, Strawberries, and 

h like Fruit, by putting them in large Stone Bottles 
cloſe by a Fire- ſide, for the Heat to draw out the Air; 
when full, cork up immediately, and keep the Bottles in 


; 3 Sand, to prevent Air, m a cool Place. hite Damſins 


are fine Fruit to preferve; I ſell the Trees. 4 
To preſerve Neftarins, 'Peathes, Apricots, &c.—Woop 
Aﬀhes, finely ſiſted, are of u Toft'dry Nature, and ſo im- 
regnated. with vegetable Salts, that they are Enemies to 

nſects, ard potently reſiſt 'Putrefaftion. Therefore lay 
a Layer of ſuch at the Bottom of 'a wooden or 
tin Box, and place your Fruit dn it at one Inch Diſtance 
from: each other. Then fift Aſhes over all of them two 
Inches thick. This done, lay more Fruit in the ſame 
Manner, and procedti on, and Fruit, till the Box is 
full. Thus laid, the Aſhes and Box will keep out the 
Air, and pre ſet ve the Fruit freſh and found Tome Time, 
they Nectarins, Peaches, Apricots, Plumbs, or others. 
Seeds abfo of any Kind may de thus preſerved; and if Oeca- 
fon be, they may be ſufely tarry'd hundreds of Miles unhurt. 
Or inſtead of Wood-ilhes, you may fake uſe of dry-d 
Sand ; but I-think- che Aſhes deft for keeping any ſtene 
Fruit in good Order till towards M his ſuntide. Or you 
may,” atcording to Hehn French Gardeney, page 294, 
preſerve flone or other Fruit in the Maſt of new Wine, 
Cyder,: Perry, or Honey-drink, provided two Thirds of 
it are ſitſt boiled away,  / But this aft Way and by drying 
4 are coſtly and 'troubleſome;.: n ee n AF 5 


3 
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J preſerve G 82, hg Range Evelyn,nay 

| be preſerved 1 5 han 
laying them 33 Racks placed A ner the. Leg 


but not far from a Fire · de; covering them -pyer mith 


7 1 eee 3 * 5 
by ec hg as Oh, or Wogd- 


* 1 on aSiexe, by we | 


into an Oven after Bread, and turned ance ar twice 
n the Time. us in an Oven may Plumba, Peaches, 


| Ae Cherries, g. be dried; but, the Stones of the 


large Sort muſt be firſt taken out when they ate full _ 
r L may preſerve Grapes in a dg, Take wh 


nee uy of gar | 


= a quick Fire ; three Quarters of a P 
a Pound of Grapes; and as they boil, 3 


Pound of more Sugar on them : When clear, take then 


par Fixe, cover them, and at laſt take off the Sum- 
WY them in cover'd Glaſſes, - Thus they may be 
ode A 3 excellent. Sweet - meat. Tbus Jurranta, 


Gl P. 
T, d the ripen Aoples, Pas | Sole; 
a marble rhe of dats, Jarger ce Heap: 


to eat; or otherwiſe, 


ſ hus f ; 
175 e 8 bang 


ripen. and be 
vou may ſhak 
72 one 45A it will * their ripening. 

0 pr 


they: Skin is. Fein ſtrip them of their Skin, and 
thoroughly in the Sun z cub. them all over wi 


inter- Savory, and barrel, them up in Straw. or Chaff, & 


of. without. Aihere.. oro ovided. you. keep the, Air from 


for eating. Peaſe alſo ſhell' d out er 
— may be ths ſervo, een 9 


Ee rve Mufhrooms 4e ade, 17 He nen 
bang. th enen abe dn Pines, "pd hoop. 
| Time 82 f. Fan 'Cordial with Blocks 
. 166, „ acxk ripe pick 


Keno Ge ia + Jn eas ob. 


and ſeveral Sorts of Fruits way be preſerved 4 in by: 


them in a Sack, and by "their being rubbed. I 


eſerve , Broad- Beans and \Paaſe dry. Tax hams: 1 
out .. of. their Pods before they are ripe 3 | 


nter or Spring, or when they are wanted, 
_ .- ſoak them fix Hours in warm Water, and then boi ehem 
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of them, which he did many Nights to make him ſleep. 
Others for this Purpoſe make a Wine of them. 
Elder ond Black-berry xo 1 made by the ſame Gentleman. 
Tus fame Gentleman would put a Pot of either of theſe 
Berries into an Oven with half a Pint of Water, and the 
liquid Part that came from them he boiled up with Sugat 
ro a Syrup. Some think Syrup of Blackberries the beſt of 
Syrups. ———In London they mix their Eldey Syrup, in 
particular, with Drams of Gin or Brandy. ras 
No of Elder, Cherries, &c,—IT is made by boiling 
the Juice cf Elderberries over a gentle Fire, with a mo- 
derate Quantity of Sugar, till it is as thick as Treacle.— . 
Or when you have put your Elder-juice into a Copper or 
Braſs Kettle, or Pan, when it begins to boil put two 
whites of Eggs well b-aten-up into it, which will raiſea * 
Seum that you muſt take off as it riſes ; when well ſeum d, 
put a Pound and half of Sugar to a Quart and half a Pint 
of Juice, and. boil al gently till it s a Syrup, When 
cold, bottle it up, but do not cork it till Winter; only 
tie prick'd Paper over the Cork-hole;——So for making a 
- » Rob or Syrup of the black kerroon Cherries; it is only 
training a Quart of their Juice through a fine Sieve of 
common ſtraining Cloth, and boil it up with a Pound and 
half of Sugar into a Syrup._——Currants the ſame, —— 
If you will preſerve the Juice of Elderberries a good | 
while, be they the white or black Sort, put them into 4 
hair Bag in a Serew-pre(s, and mix two Quarts of 1 
Brandy with 10 Gallons of the Juice. =D 
Rabifha's Fay to mate Syrup of Clwe-july-flowers, or 
any other Flowers, TAKE à Peck of their red Flowers, 
cut them from: their white Part, and bruiſe them a little. 
Ihen boil a Pint of Water, and when it is a little cooled, 
- d ut it to the Flowers, which keep cloſe cover'd a Day and 
Night. Then put a Pound and half of clarified Has 
to them, and let them all ſtand together one Night. 
Next Day put them into a Gallipor, and ſet it in a 
Kettle of Water over a Fire, and boil it till the Sugar 
is melted into a Syrup,—But to explain this Receit the 
better; cut off the Flowers with a Pair of Scifſars, and put 
them into a high Gallipot, with their Weight, of Sugar 
mixt amongſt them with a little Water, till they are up to 
3 de Top of it. Tie a Cloth over it, and boil the Galli- 
We pot in a Kettle of Water over a moderate Fire for ſe - 
veral Hours, till the Virtue of the Flowers is eo 
_ WS | hen 
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ES Then ſtraſn out the liquid Part through a fine . or 
5 coarſe Flannel, and bottle when cold. Or to make 


N | 
if 
| 
| 
1 
U 


this Syrup the richer, you may a little bruiſe a Pound 
> of the Flowers, and boil them in a Quart of Water, mixed 
1 with half a Pint of white Wine, for about thirty Minutes; 
tten ſtrain out the liquid Part, and boil and ſkim it till 
"clear. This done, boil it again with ſome bruiſed Cloves 
and other Spice, and to a Quart of the Liquor put three 
Quarters of a Pound of Sugar, or thereabouts, When 
boiled te a 8 rup, ſtrain, and bottle when cold. This 
Syrup in my humble Opinion exceeds all other Sorts. 
; Syrup of Sloes —THREE Pottles of them baked yield 
ES ſomething above a Pint of Juice : To this put one Pound 
of coarſe Sugar, and boil a Quarter of an Hour, and ” 
© - cumming it, it will become a clear Syrup, 
, _ *» __  *Rabiſh's Way 10 erve green Walnuts in 
. Bor L. them till the ater is bitter, then take - em orf 
the Fire, and put them into cold Water; then peel their 
Bark off, and weigh them; add to them their Weight in 
Sugar, with a little more Water than will wet the ugar. 
Set them on the Fire again, and when they boil up, take 
them off. Let them ſtand two Days, and then boil them 
again; ſo keep them for your Uſe. — are a noble 
Stomachick, and fo much in Eſteem with the French Gen- 
try, that one or more of them are, with a De, after 
4 en made a n of, IT 


7 2 — 
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The following Receits, with many. Mt came to me 
D the Poſt, from a- young Man well qualified in 
N Affairs, bam I ſent. into Devonſhire 
to a Gentleman of a landed Eſtate there, as bis 
Servant or Bailiff, who made it bis Buſmeſs, as 
900 as be had Time, for ſeveral Years, 10 collect 
for me thoſe Carioſities, which be thought might 6 ” 
| ſereiceable to me in this and other Warks. 


- Bffrdbigh,. near . 08. 29, 1748. 


e 18% 3 
1 Have herewith ſent you . Rec: eits as FI are prac 
tiſed in our F h which I my il * ae to 


5 "you, 15 
1 3 1 R ; Hus 
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Tm to make a boiled Beef-ſteak Pye, —Cur the Meat 
into Steaks of a moderate Size, beat them, and ſeaſon 
them to your palate, then having Dough made, with or 
without Suet, make the Pye in a Pewter-baſon, laying firſt 


a Bottom of Dough, and when the Steaks are put in 


lay a cloſe thick Cover of Dough on the Top, and over 
that faſten a thick Cloth to prevent the Water getting in. 
This boil in the ſame Manner a Pudding is done; being 
a Method that is frequently practiſed in our Houſe, as it 


- 


ſavyes the Trouble and Expence of heating an Oven. But 


mind always that in this Way a Cloth be well tied over the 


Top. Our broken Meat is often dreſſed in this Manner, 


ſometimes improved when mixed with ſome Onions and, 
„ | 3 


F ng 
Yo buil a Pye of ſyugb Pigeons, &c.— Tuls is often” * 


done with us, and 6 is an Apple pye, in the ſame Man- 


* 


ner as the Beef - ſteak · pye is done. 


70 broil a Pigcon, or any other ſmall Fowl. —WHEN it 
is well pick d and clean'd, make up a Seaſoning in Butter, 
and put it into the Body of the Fowl ; then ſow each End 


very cloſe, and broil it whole over a moderate Fire. This 


Method is little or nothing inferior to roaſting, as it pre- 


| ſerves its full Goodneſs, whereas by the common Way of 


flit ting them it is in 4 great Meaſure loſt. 3 
To make Elder Syrup.— Wk x the Berries are full ripe 


* 


V 
them in à glazed .carthen Pot into an Oven, and bake 


them in a moderate Heat of it, then * out the 
Juice, and add to every Quart a Pound o Sugar, which 


boil together. When cold, bottle it. This far exceeds” 


the Wine in Virtue, and is excellent for a Cold, taking 
a Tea .Spoonful of it boiled in half a Pint of Ale going | 
" 4 


to Bed, or in a Morning faſting ; and it is what no g 


. 


Houſekeeper ſhould be without. If enough of this Syrup | 


is pteſerved, an Elder-wine may be preſently made of it 


" 


at any Time. Cowſlip-wine is a good Liquor in a Fa- 
mily, eſpecially when made bitter with Lemon-peel, which. 


renders it very whaleſome. 80 far this Correſpondent: 
Eller- berries diſtilled. Ir was the Practice of one of our 
Country- women to diſtill Elder- berries for a Cordial Wa- 


ter. She broke the Berries with her Hand, and in nine 
_ they would ferment enough to diftill a ſtrong, Water 
or Brandy from: 'And if that Was diſtilled a ſecond Time, 
it would be extraordinary good. But for a farther Im- 
. IS its. provement 


BE. + 
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ard of it, ſhe would with the Elder-berries mix 
int, Carduus, Pennyroyal, or green Wormwood- 

inſtead of Carduus, and diſtill it on Safffon and loaf Sugar 
= firſt put into a Bottle. Or thus, bruiſe the ripe Berries 
vell, and put them into warm Water. Put Yeaſt to 
them, cover them warm, and let them work three Days, 
as Beer does. Then diſtill them, and they will yield their 
Spirit eaſily. . Or preſs out the Juice of ripe Elder- 
| 15 and put it into a Tub: To each Gallon put three 
ounds of Sugar and ſome Yeaſt, to work it into a Fer- 
mentation, Or boil the Juice and 8 r, and when Blood- 
warm, put Yeaſt to it. When the Fermentation is over 
fil n an Alembick by a gentle 0 till it taſte ſouriſh. 
this for a Fortnight cloſe t in a Veſlel, and 
rh i by a ſecond Diſtillation, This reRtify'd Spirit 
r cannot' be taken alone, therefore muſt be mixed 
with a proper Vehicle. It is an excellent Antihydropick 
and Antiſcorbutick Medicine, and works, as an Author 
obſeryes, both by Urine and Sweat. The Spirit of Elder 
may (of this Sort) be made uſe of to mend Engliſh Wines. 
And ſome have endeavour'd to diftill a la Siri from Elder- 

9 firg ag enough to burn'in a Lam 

e d inegar.— TAk E of Hana, 

a3 pour boiling ater on them; let this ſtand in a Tub, 
earthen Pot, or otherwiſe open to the Sun, or the Heat of 
a Fixe, for about * es bords i it _ * | 
| rove e Fre 0 Will anſwer 
the * but e Caſe e muſt not be too much 
Water made uſe. of, left the Vinegar want a ſufficient, 
Body. N has been diſtilled, and I was credibly in- 


form'd a Perion had en from it e ee 
as: . View 55 


in a 4 to rag in 555 un 
Cover to Kee the Rain from it, i 


rr 


Gogſherry megar —Put a Quart 1 1 turning ; 


14 Da ing. them well e Day, Then ſtrain 
by 1 8 and ſet 15 1 with one 
; Pau of Font Sugar. mixed in a painted Iron-bound Caſk 
in the Sug, with a Piece of Linnen-Rag Fic over the 
'Bupg-holt, to 120. out Eatwigs, &c, and a Tie over that, 
N e 4 LS; le... let it 
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ſtand till the Fermentation is over, and it will thus get a 
large Head or Scum (which will be in about 4 Weeks, 
or Time enough to be fit to pickle with the ſame Seaſon) 
then draw it off clear, and reſerve it-in a dry clofe Veſſel 
for Uſe. N. B. This is extraordinary ſharp, and pickles 
any thing exceeding well. In this Condition it never 
mothers, and therefore no Family, who has a Conveniency 
of making it, ſhould be without it, 

Vinegar made with green Apples and Bears —TAKy 

een Apples and Pears that fall from Trees by the Wind. 
When you have got a good Parcel, ſtamp and preſs 
them, and to every Gallon of the clear Juice add a Pounu 
or a Pound and half of Sugar, and a little Bit of Allum 
juſt boiled up wh e 3 then ſtrain it into a clear Veſſel, 
and ſet it in the Sun with a Rag and Tile over the Bung - 
hole, and in about three Weeks or a Month's Time it 
will be good Vinegar z but be ſure draw it off thoroughl 
fine. Or you may put boiling Water over the Stam 
ings, as directed for Gooſberries. | 5 X 

To make Vinegar with Malt Liquor, —T ax ſome of the 

beſt Table- — Vi'ort; little or nothing hop'd ; work it very 
high with Yeaſt ; when the Ferment is over, fine it down 
with Ifinglaſs, and draw it off the Grounds or Settlement, 
If you have Crabs or ſour Apples, cut them in Pieces and 
put them into a painted Caſk, and let it ſtand in the Sun 
or other Heat till perfectly ſour. But the following 
Receit is the more common practical one. ON 


A fecond Receit to mate a good Vinegar with Malt Drink, 
Ba Ew] a Wort from Malt, but do not boil it, Let it b 

fermented ſeveral Days, then draw it off as fine as yo 

ean into a Caſk, Let it ſtand in the Sun, and put into 
it chopt Crabs, and alſo ſome Rape - ſeed, to improve the 
Taſte of it. Keep a Tile on the Bung- hole. 
-  Verjuice made by this Author. —Ix September 1 have been 
uſed to ſtamp and preſs out the Juice of Crabs moſtly of 
my own Growth, which I kept in a Caſk by itſelf in my 


\. Cellar, This done, I wetted the Stampings, and after 


they had ſtood three Days in a Tub I preſſed them again, 
and got out a Water - Verjuice, that ſerved my hg fl 
little while for Vinegar. This done, I dug the Cr 

Stampings into a Bed: of Earth, and from them raiſed 
many Crab-ſtocks for grafting the beſt Apples on. 
Crab. juice is ſo neceſſary for Abundance: of Uſes, both 
for Man and Beaft, tliat none ought to pe without it. 
SETS | R 3 Two 
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Two Buſhels of Crabs generally produce five Gallons of 
Verjuice. Always keep old Verjuice by you, it keeps back 
Humours, is a fine Waſh ſor the Eyes, and ſerviceable in 


: many Shapes for Man and Beaſt, + 


To make Crab Pies, -K ee Þ Crabs ſound till Chri/tmos, 
and with Sugar enough they may be made into good Pies. 
N. B. Theſe Crabs bake thus with the reddeſt Colour, 

The profitable Uſes of Scald or Black-berries in Farmers 
and labouring Mens Families —T ne Value of this deſpiſed 
Fruit is little known to the World, although there be 
. thoſe Virtues contained in it, that if rightly made uſe 


of would tend very much to a Family's Profit. For 


Example 


Hilti to nale Scald- berry Pies and Paſties to bahe,—— 


Tak ripe.Scald- berries and put them into Dough-cruſt, 
Pie or Paſty Faſhion, about the Breadth of two Hands, 
with ſome Sugar; bake them at the Oven's Mouth before 
an Hour's Time bakes te.. T 
.« Scald-berry. Pies or Paſttes'to-boil. —BY the ſame Way 
make turn- over Paſties or Pies, and lay them eaſily in a 
23 or Pot, and boil them a little; about half an Hour 
OCS it. 7 L543 F443} Yd 04. 90% FRIED * ns | 48 xe! : 0 
Scald- berry Puddings. —W x. ſtir them in Batter as we 


the Bread goes in, as the common Oven- Cake is done; half 


J Flumde, and-boil them in a Bag or Cloch.— Theſe 


Ways of improving Scald-berries are in ſuch common 
Practice with many of our Herifordſbire Houſewives, 
the Scald- berry Seaſon. For Sauce to ſuch a Pudding, they 
frew a elle —— it when out of the oven, and then 
it becomes ſo palatable that the Children eſpecially gree- 
dily. eat it. There is-alſo an excellent Wine may be 
made of them, that is very little inferior in Taſte and 
Goodneſs to true Claret, as I ſhall make appear in my de- 


1 


that in ſome Families they are thus prepared during almoſt 
Fo 


ſigned next Treatiſe on Fruit- Trees, Cyder, Sc. 


Lo make a Gogſberry boiled Pudding. T xs: is a pretty 
Contrivance to fave much of the-Expence of Plumbs, and 
yet to give à Family a pleaſant Repaſt, by mixing green 
ooſberries in Batter, as we do Raiſins for making a 
lumb- Feat when boiled, eat it with Sugar and But- 
Onion Pye made by labouring Mens Wives. —Taty mix 
Shove Apples and Onions in equal Quantities, and with 
ſome Sugar put them into Dough-cruit and bake 2 78 | 
$4 / ; : ; d | ö 


1 


we 
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This by ſome is thought to make as good a Pie as 
Pumkins do. It is a Hertfordſbire Contrivance. SE 
Pumkin Pye.—W £ pare and cut the Pumkins in Slices, 
then lay the Slices in a glazed eathen Pot with Salt be- 
tween each Layer of them, all Night, for extracting out 
their Rey Juice: Then chop them with the like Quan- 
tity or leſs of Apples, and with Sugar 25 them into a 
Cruſt and bake, The Pumkins ſave Apples, and by ſome 
are liked better than Apples alone. _— 


* a n 


"14 


= . Diſeaſes and Medicines. 


PAN RISY cured with Camomile. — To do this 
dur Country Women, before they bleed, try Camo- 
mile, by boiling a Boy's Handful of it in a Pint of mid- 
dling Ale a little while; then ſtrain, and ſweeten it with 
half a half-pennyworth of Treacle, and as ſoon as it is 
drank, go to bed, laying the boiled Camomile to the 
Side where the Pain is, which if violent, ſome will make 
uſe of a whole half-pennyworth' of Treacle. | 
 Hhearſeneſs cured by Figs' and Brandy. — TAKE three 
Figs, ſplit them and toaſt them, and then put them 
into half a Quartern of French or old Moloſſes Brandy; 
eat the Figs going to Bed, and in about eight Minutes 
after drink up the Brandy. — Or bruiſe four Ounces of 
Figs, eight Ounces of Prunes, and four large Cloves of 


| Garlick; boil in three Pints of Milk, ſtrain and ſweeten 


with Candy or Sugar, take ſome hot going to Bed, and 
continue it for a Cough HSE ee 
© | Hoarſeneſs cured by Treacle and Water, —TAkxk three 
or four Knife-points of Treacle in your Mouth, and then 
directly drink a Draught of cold Water after it, and go im- 
mediately to Bed. It will ſweat you, and'is by ſome thought 
to be the beſt of Medicines for this Purpoſe. — Another wraps 


5 up a Piece of Butter as big as a Walnut in 8 


ugar, 

A alc wo eured, Mx. Caſer, whom few, was 
a famous Surgeon- Apothecary and Man-Midwife at Stroud 
in Kent, whoſe Wife having a Tympany, or very large 
ſwelPd Belly, it failed her Huſband nk all the Skill of 
his Acquaintance to cure her, till happily a Beggar-Woman 
adviſed her to apply Camomile dipt in Spirits of Wine, 

which effected 4 and ſhe out · liyed her Huſband. 


% 


. 
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5 e Mint and Camomile j in Water, 


ined Liquor with Treacle and drink it, 


dut · apply the Herbs hot to the it cured Ser- 
vant when other Things failed. TG wid | 


- 


Cough an Abm. 5 


- 7 curt 4 Can gb, Mx Landlord, the late Mr. Cal 


mare, Rector of Little-Gaddeſden aſſured me, that 
the following Recelt is an infallible Cure for a . 
Boil two Ounces of Spaniſh Liquorice with three Cloves 

of Garlick, in.a Quart of Spring Water, till it comes to 


2 Pint; take a Spoonful of it now and then as the Fit 


For an Afthmna.—A Man was kept many Years 


* alive by drinking (as his common Drink) Rum, Water, 


ar.” Whey is good, and Beer almoſt Poiſon.— One 
niet Watkins, of Long Mar ſon, near leſhury, declared to 
1 Receit.— Mr. Juſtice mb, of Barliy-End 
laid much Streſs on this Remed for a Cough: - 
fps nes Bran in Water, train, ſweeten wich 


* 21 dec Farmer's Wife uſed to put P 
into a Pint of Ale, and drink it going into Bed. It 


cured in one Night's Time.—Or ſwallow a Pint of cold 
| Spriog Water going to Bed; it will cauſe you to ſweat. 


A. fourth Receit for Cough and Aima. TAE x five or 
ſix Figs, as: many Cloves of Garlick, and eight or ten 
Prunes ſtoned and bruiſed'; infuſe all in a Pint of Rum, 
and fill up if Occaſion with another Pint, taking now and 


- then ch * it.— The Landlord at. the Bear- Inn at South- 
ampton told me wy exceeds it, 


Hans Sloan's Medicine for an 3 the 


Yolk of an Egg in a RING Fits chen; it is 
a moſt excellent Remedy. 


De famous Cure 5 Cough and ſpitti ing of Blu _ 
0 — 


Balſam of 8 ten Drops of Bal 
pPhur on a Piece of Loaf Sugar and ſwallow: it; it will 
_. . Cauſe-a- Cold to begin breaking directly, make you ſpit, 

nud heal the Lungs, My Farrier, that is the Juke — 
Bridgmater s Farnier, tells me, that in ———, 1749, 

bad a rent Cough, f e bring dome Hwd in 

| gas Languand Contumyrin, hd be yt ben cur lcer 


Lungs and a Conſumption, had he-not been cured ; 


ſelf by taki D Balſam 
Za 4 2770 . nice. a iy 4 


85 „ : 155 
for ſeveral Days, which directly ſtopt his ſpitting of Blood, 
and cured him; but it was fie the ſame wh the fol- - 
lowing Perſon. 750. Cely, a Servant at Bariq- Ex. 
having a Cough that- made him ſpit Blood, was ordered 
by Dr. Wordhauſe of Berthamſtead to take Balſam of Sul- 

ur, but it did not anſwer; upon this he applied 
himſelf to one Surgeon Rowland of Ayleſbury, and his Reme- 
dy did not do; at laſt there happened to be two Phylical 
Profeſſors at Tring, who ſaid one to the other, Come we 
ſhall loſe this good Pot- Companion, if we don't do ſame- 
thing better for him. Upon which, they ordered him. to 
boil Raiſins, Figs, Coltsfoot-flowers, Saſſafras, Liquo- 
rice-Powder, and one Spoonful of Anniſeed, in three 
Quarts of Spring-water, till it came to three Pints, and 
drink it at Diſcretion ; Czly. ſaid, he found much Benefit 
at the firſt taking of it, and was thoroughly cured by it 
afterwards.—It was thought, the Balſam was too hot for 
his Conſfitution in the Quantity, it was given bim. 
For a common Cough, —Bo1L one Ounce of Butter, one 
Ounce of Honey, and a Sprig of Roſemary, in half a Pint 
of Milk, and drink going to Bed; but Treacle is thought 
by ſome to be better than Honey. „ 
Another Receit for a Cougb.— Bol a Spoonful of Ho- 
| "ney, and a Spoonful of Muſtard, in lefs than half a Pint 
of White-wine Vinegar; let it but juſt boil up, and when 
cold enough, take it going to Bed; it has cured when 
other Things have failed, by giving a breathing Sweat. 
Another. —Mars a Tea of Horehound and Ground- 
Ivy. Dr. Waodbou E. $92 AIRZ | a 8 
A. Smith cured of a conſumptive ee rs. Smith 
lived near me, when he told me the following Medicine 
. cured him of a Cough of two Years ſtanding ; He put 
a Handful of Rue ahd a pris of Wormwood into a 
two Quart large-noſed Glaſs Bottle of Ale, and after they 
had been ſoaked a Day and Night, he drank. half a 
at a, Time, in the Morning and-at going er bed; when 
. out, he filled bp the Bottle with more Ale, and afterwards 
e be troughs the Cough ol hore BOAR 
ſelf; 1 e ught tl 'have brought 
kim into a Conſumption, .. --_ TE ns 805 


4 Family Syrup 10 cure Cough —CoLTarooT yellow: 
— 


| Flowers blow in March and April, and one of our 
Houſewives makes à Syrup.of them to keep all the Ter 

bx her, for curing her Family of Coughs.—Or boil a 
bn er of a Pound of Raiſins toned, with ſome Hore- 


— 


% CEE 
hound, in a Quart of Ale, and a Quarter of a Pound of 
' Sugar-candy, till a third Part is waited ; take a Coffee - 

cup full Night and Morning. BA OS. 

fine Remedy for a Cough or Cold, —PuT twenty-four 

Cloves of Garlick into a Pint and half of Coltsfoot, Mint, 
and Hyſop-water ; boil the Cloves till they are tender, 
then lay them on a Plate, This done, take the liquid 
Part, and add to it half a Pint of the very beſt White - 
wine Vinegar, and one Pound of Sugar-candy, which boil 
2 it comes to a Syrup ; when cold, let the Gar- 
ick lie in it. Directions for taking it. Take two Cloves 
in 2 Spoonful of the Syrup every Morning, and faſt till 
Dinner; at Night only one Spoonful of the Syrup ; con- 
tinue at Diſcretion : It is ſaid, that nothing is better to cure 
a. Cough or Cold, or to preſerve the Lungs, and create' 
an Appetite. Another boils a whole Head of Garlick in 
two Quarts of Water to a Quart, then puts in a Pound 
of Sugar-candy, and boils it to a Pint: Take a Tea-ſpoonful 
„ 2 EG ro Ray Ret JS AIIHLANS 
A poor Family's Remedy for a 8 EY take Brandy 

thieken'd with Sugar, or (better) Brandy, coarſe Sugar, and 

- ſweet Oil mixt. A Hooping-Cough has been cured in Chil- 
Aten, by putting coarſe Sugar between fliced Turnips; or 
' Sugar-catidy tithe Liquor. 

* Sore Throat, =Ovun Country Houſewives hat Honey 
and Pepper together; or turn a Fig inſide outward, and put 

der d Race-ginger on it; or boil Roſemary and Sugar in 
Milk. —Or you may make a good Gargle for a Sore Throat, 
by adding Fep r. or powder d Roger to the above Cough 
4 eie ning of Honey, Muſtard, and Vinegar. 

This warm'd, ſhould be frequently uſed to gargle the 

fore Part of f. Throat, and applied now and then with 

a Liquorſee Stick, — Another of my Neighbours drops 
Hungary, Water on Loaf-fugar and ſwallows it, Eſquire 
Milan, of Dtvenſhire, mixes beſt Brandy with a little 
Water, and ſwallowing it ſeveral Times a Day cures him. — 
Another for a Cough or Sore Throat holds à large Pewter- 
Gena of Honey over ſome Embers, till it is | melted 
horoughly hot, and takes it very hot going to Bed; this 
is much practiſed in Hertfordſpire.— When the Palate of 
the Mouth is down, boil Pepper in Milk with Butter and 
n take ſome now and then very hot, and 
_ ſtroke under your Jaws at the ſame Time. — Or as 

foon. as the Throat begins to be ſore, wrap Pepper in 

——— ana e LENA 3. EET S FE LES. 
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„ 
a Piece of freſh Butter about the Bigneſs of a ſmall Wal- 
nut, and when the Butter is cover'd all over with the 
Pepper, ſwallow it : This has proved a preſent Cure, 


A 


Jaundice. 


Aundice cured. — My next Neighbour the Widow 
Howard, who lives on her landed Eftate, and has 
more Experience in Medicines than thouſands of others, 
ſays, old Women cure this Diſtemper better than Doc- 
tors. That ſhe knew a Woman gather a Buſhel of Chick- 
weed for getting and ſaving the Juice of it, purely for 
having (ſhe thought) the beſt Remedy in the World by 
her ready to cure the Jaundice at any Time of the Year, 
I ſuppoſe by making a Syrup of it, In 1947, Mrs. Howard 
had a Niece, naturally of a ruddy Complection, and of a 
ſound Conſtitution, but the Mother of it having indulged 
the Girl (almoſt ſix Years old) in drinking Tea every Morn- 
ing, and ſometimes in the Afternoon, ſhe fell into the 
Jaundice, but was cured by Mrs. Howard, who only gave 
her a Spoonful of Chickweed-juice faſting, and another 
Spoonful at four of the Clock in the Afternoon in a little 
Ale; but it would not be amiſs, if a little Saffron was 
mixt with the Juice. This was continued till perfectly 
cured, and ſhe tells me that this has done, when all other 
Remedies: have failed, The Saffron by tincturing the Juice 
makes it excellent. N. B. The Juice of Chickweed hass 
cured ſeveral grown Perſons about Market-friet in Hert - 
fordſhire. ' | . d dots. 
To cure the Faundice by Lice. Ir has often ſucceeded 
by giving the Patient nine live Lice every Morning for 
a Week, in a little Ale. — Or take half a Dram of 
Cochineal, the ſame of Cream of Tartar; mix them with 
two Drams of Venetian Soap, which incorporate well to- 
gether, and take half a Dram three Times a Day, till 
the Patient is well, which will ſoon be: This Receit is 
aid by Dr. Fuller to be a moſt excellent one, refraining 
. from Salt Meats and ſtrong Drink. r 
Do cure the Faundice in Children by Mr. Boyle's Receit.— 
Mix balf an Ounce of powder'd Rhubarb. with three 
OQunces of Currants, and beat the whole into an Electuary; 
give: the Quantity of a Haſel - nut every Morning for ſeve- 


v. 
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TDi 87e! Roca for curing the Faundice in old or 
© young, by Fuice of Chickweed, runs thus —T axe Pim- 
pernel and Chickweed, ſtamp and {train them into Poſſet- 
Ale, and let the Party drink thereof Morning and Even- 
ing; but our country Houſewives have found by many 
Experiments, that the Juice of Chickweed alone never fails 


8 a yellow Jaundice, if given in Lime. — Mr. Boyle 
a Lady cured herielf twice by boiling an Egg hard 
in her Urine, and then pricking Holes all over in it, ſhe 
on in an Ant-hill, and as the Egg waſted, ſo did 
emper. 
_ Black Faundice.—IT is ſaid, that if ſhell Sri be roaſted 
ned at the Fire, or in an Oven, made into 
and a Spoonful thereof drank in Ale at a Lime, 
--and fo ac erte it e cures FG black 
e Fat 
0 1. Mei. Axtell, 4 2 con ond 425 at 
ton in Bedfordfhire, gee" nal mſelf” many 
' bis Legs were * and ſwell d with the 
_ Bk =o. Txrs Perſon I knew to be well:fkill'd in 
ofefion. He drank no Malt Liquor, but bought 
Faniaita Rum of Mr. Ladbury „, a Diſtiller, near 
a - efiroge in London, for eight tlio Gallon, 
T6 ene Qeurt of it, he put two Quarts of Water, two | 
_ Leo do Oranges, and four Ounces of double-refined 
11 cores he bln Wa and 0 Furs and e 
he d-on ater, an et them ſtand 
| Jews — With cold, he put in the Rum, and when he 
would drink of it, he warm'd a Coffee-diſh full. This 
was hiFeonftant Drink, with another made of Rheniſh- 
Wine and green Tea, in which he would pour ſome 
r of Vic dl heſe Liquors preſerved him 
man ears from being overcome by his Dropſy, till at 
: laſt be died in 1727. 5 B. I am well acquainted with 
1 © Phyfiar in Dalles that undertakes to cure the Dropſy 
Without tapping, where another would tap for it. He did 
2 ſurpriſiig Cure of this "Re at Gadaeſden, as is well 
known in the Pariſh. 
De cured by a Houſewife. A firſt 
Place e adviſes wks '4 Purge or two of Pilla-Cochia, 
2 two Beſoms made not with Birch but Broom, 


l Handfuls' of ſweet Ciſley, by ſome called 
 Maid-fveet, that grows like a Kecks in wet Meadows; 
boil theſe in fix of the beſt Wort drawn _ 
OD five 


A p 
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&ve or {ix Buſhels of Malt; let it boil an Hour gently, then 
ſtrain, work it, and barrel it; this muſt be à common 
Drink, for every Thing ſhould be avoided that creates 
Thirſt in Meats and Drinks. Both the Receits are excel- 
lent, and will undoubtedly anſwer Expectation, if duly fol- 
lowed.—Or which is better, take five Spoonfuls of Broom 
Aſhes, the Aſhes of cight burnt Nutmegs, one Qunce of 
Muſtard Seed, two Ounces of ſcraped Horſe-radiſh, 
and ſome Sage of Virtue : Theſe infuſe in à Gallon 


# 


| of 
White-wine for four or five Days, and drink a Jill in the 


ing 
them in the Wort, f 
be Gout. & -- 


— 


Morning faſting, and another at Night — r infuſe or bol 


T HIS obſtinate Malady is much te YN 


— 


then cured. Gum Guaiacum is certainly the 
eſt Remedy known by Man for the Gout; but the 
Ways of makin 
to be known. 
be firſt Way to relieve a Fit | 
the Fit is eome on a Perſon, let him take a ſhort half Quartern 
of the following Mixture going to bed, on an empty Stomach. 
Infuſe half an Ounce of Gum Guaiacum Powder in a Pint of 
good Rum, ſhakeit well, and it is fit to uſe directly; you may 
take the Rum and Powder in a Mixture alone, or ina Quarter 
of a Pint of Ale or Mountain wine; cover cloſe in Bed and lie 
till nine next Morning, for it will cauſe a gentle Sweat, and 
perhaps a Stool or two. This has diſcharged the Pain entirely 


1 


in one Night's Time, and if you think fit you may take it 
15 leting one Night paſs between; but it ee Sane " 


of this excellent Medicine, that the oftener you take 
it, the leſs Effect it has. N 


A ſecond Way to relieve\ a Fit of the Gout. 1 knew a 
Perſon of my intimate Acquaintance, that as ſoon as he 
had taken the Gum Guaiacum Doſe, rubbed the gouty 


Part with ſome Spirit of Lavender, and when Jae 


* 


done t | 
acle, and it anfwered, —— But-as for ing 
an Application of Muſtard for. this Purpoſe, I am 


his gouty Foot that coft him. five. Shillings curing, not- 


withſtanding” it was laid on in a Rag, and although it is 
ſaid the Rag ſhonld be twice or thrice doubled to 


n to prevent 
the Blitering';. yet i any of the Muſtard in the Bed ſhould 
get belide the Rag, it may do Miſchief, rn. 


| everal 
g a right Uſe of it, is the main Thing 


of the Gout, —As ſoon as ever 


his, he clapt a Rag over the ſame beſmear'd with 


uſe | 
| — 
it, for T knew a Perſon by this Means draw a Bliſter on 


'F 


I 


4 


= © PROD 


a Fit of the Gout. I am 
a Higler, being ſeized on 


_ How a Higler cured himſelf 7 
informed that one Mr. Gould, 


a Journey with the Gout in his Foot, fo that he could 
not walk, ſtopt at Buſhy near Watford, and poured ſome 


Spirit of Lavender into his Shoe, and by the Time he rode 


_.__ - fourteen Miles to London, he was thoroughly cured, 


Sweat for the Gout. —I have been informed that a Per- 
ſon of Note took of Hartſhorn one Scruple, Powder of 


FSnakeroot the ſame Quantity, Mithridate half a Dram, 
drinking it in any cordial Water.—lt is a violent Sweat, 


ſuch a one that I ſhould not care to take, unleſs it was at 


the laſt Extremity. 


A Medicine for the Gout put in Practice by a robuſt Tradeſ- 
man,—Hez ſays he mixt Spirit of Saffron, Spirit of Tur- 


- pentine, and Spirit of Hartſhorn together, half an Ounce 


of each, and took twenty Drops at a Time in Ale, and 
found it an excellent Remedy for Gout or Rheumatiſm, 
* A Preventtve for the Gout, —A Gentleman at Watford in 


| Hertfordſpire put half a Dram of the Powder of Gum 


Guaiacum into half a Pint of warm Ale, and drank the 


| fame Doſe faſting eight Mornings ſucceſſively, and for- 


bore ſeven Mornings, then took it again, and ſo on.— 


This 1 think to be an excellent Preſervative againſt the 


© Gout ; but we have a country Apothecary that takes a 


the Gout began, he took a Spoo 


DI the gouty Matter. 1 


and ſo on till it removed the Fit, whic 
be had no Gout for four Years after. — But If I am not 


Dram and a half of Gum Guaiacum and Alloes each, and 


makes it into Pills with Balſam of Peru: Doſe half a 


fk 


% v ied un nts 
A Gentleman cured of the Gout hf gt Years,—As ſoon as 
| | of Flower of Br im- 
ſtone in ſome Spring Water going to bed, with a Glaſs 
of Mountain Wine after it, and the ſame next Morning, 
ch it ſoon... did, and 


my 9 


miſtaken, he at the ſame time applied on very ſine Flan- 
nel hot Treacle, ſo that with theſe internal and exter- 


nal Remedies he ſoon overcame his Gout. The Trea- 


7 


de ſhifted twice a Day, helps to ſeat the Part n er 


Fs Ox 


© Outward and inward Applications for the Gout. — SoE 


Ay much Streſs on a little Tar mixed with Treacle, and 


applied on a doubled Cloth hot to the, gouty Part. — 
Others fy it 1 better done, if the Tar 4 lh with 


-  Mutton-dripping, and cry this up for the very beſt of 
ÜÜ˙Ü˙ . . 
5 FV 


* 3 
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My Farrier, who has now and then the Gout in a violent 
Manner, takes a little Spoonful of Flower of Brimftone 
mixt with Treacle three Mornings faſting, as the quickeſt 
inſide Relief of all others; and for an outward Relief he 
heats a Brick very hot, and applies it in Folds of Cloth 
as hot as can be endured; it draws much, and holds its 
Heat a long Time; but if uſed too much, it is apt to 
leave a Weakneſs in the Part. A gouty Correſpondent 
"writes to me, that he knew a Perſon wear a Piece of common 
Allum, cut into the Shape of a middling Oyfterſhell, to 
weigh a Quarter of a Pound; that this is the ſame 
Remedy preſcribed or made uſe of by the famous Few, 
Mr. Moſes Hart, as an. eaſy preventive one, and 


ſo cheap, as to coſt but one Penny, and that it muſt be 
Another pre- 


conſtantly wore in a Breeches Pocket. 
fers a Piece of Roll Brimſtone for the ſame Purpoſe. 


Where the Gout is ſettled, mix Barbadoes liquid Tar 
4 4 


with Olive-Oil, and apply it Plaiſter-wiſe. 


The Gout ſaid to be relieved by one or more Iſſues. —l HAVE- ü 


heard it as the Opinion of ſeveral learned Gentlemen, 
that if a Perſon has an Iſſue in each Leg, or better above 


the Knee, it will deliver him from having the Gout. But 


I think this is not infallible, becauſe I knew two Per- 


ſons that have had two Iſſues at once on them for this 


Purpoſe, and yet were not cured; The late Mr. Meadotus, 
living near Hempftead, had an Iſſue in one Arm and one 
Leg, as I have been informed; it is true he had great 
Relief by it, yet by the Gouty Pains and Rheumatiſm 
he died in February, 1748, at the Age of about forty- ſeven. 
Another Perſon now alive, a Gentleman's Park- keeper 


in Hertfordfbire, the moſt troubled with the Gout that 


I ever knew any one of a young Man, found the greateſt 
Relief by having an Iſſue in each Leg; but not a total 
Cute. Another, his Companion, now alive (in May 
| 1749) of conſiderable Worth, had a Place lanced on the 
Joint near his great Toe, where the Surgeon took out 


chalk Stones that would mark, notwithſtanding he has an | 
Iſſue in one Leg, and is now but about forty Years of | 


Heu the Duke of Bridgewater's Farrier cured himſelf of 
the Gout in his Stomach, HRE I ſhall bring to the Teſt 


an Action performed on my Farrier by his own Manage- 
ment. He generally keeps Venice-Treacle by him for 


| Horſes Diſtempers, and being ſo much afflicted with the 


Gout, 


| half a Dram, Sydenhan's Liquid 


Read of 


- , true Choice 3 however, Ne 


Gout, ths he had it in his Legs, Feet, Hands, and 
at once (and at laſt it got into his Stomach) 
finding his 8 be directly had recourſe to 
Venice-Treacle, and took a Piece of it abou the Bignes 
of a ſmall Walnut diſſolved in Ale, going to Bed. And 


_ . fure enough, it drove the Gout out 5 "His Stomach, as 
_y aſſured me. And to prevent its Return, he next 
b a large Doſe of Gin to keep his Stomach warm for 
| the Pry 


cg etc Moons T reacle- gone through a 


was 7 Receit to cure the Gout in the Stomach. 
ConrnesPonDENT of the Eſculapian Tribe writes to me, 


| That to prevent the fatal Effects of the Gout in the 

- Stomach, when it has ſeized this Part, take Elixir Salutis 
dne Ounce, Tiacture of Rhubarb made in Wine a Quar- 

| $er of an Ounce, Tinctute of Gum Guaiacum- made in 


Spirit of Bal volatile, Aloes, Sor pak it of Lavender, of each 


danum fifteen Drops, 
8 taken when the Fit ſeizes. 


| Dedter Quincy 's (and anither's) Als for the Gout In bis 
nfatery, page 484, be . —— and 
afme each one Ounce, Leaves of Germander and 


in five or fix Gallons of it, then ſtrain and 
Yeaſt as uſual, When it is TY 


Ground - pine dry'd, each two Ounces ; boil in Wort in- 
3 5 


» xk it 


vel, take Roots of Avens, half à Pound; 


four Ounces; 3 Beton Dodder of Th 
Stœchas- flowers, each two one; Nein ſtoned, 
Pound; and hang then in che Veſſel mr take . 


| | Pound of Raiſins; four Ounces of Saflafras Chips or Shave- 
He "rr the — — rr hap ex Shaviugs; candy'd 


Angelico:Roots, three Ounces; 
DO | Chips, two Ouncesz driy'd Orunge - Peel, two 
Ounces, Hang theſe in five Gallons of ſmalf Ale when it 


. 3 Tap at a Fortaight's End, and drink conſtantly 
«. af: * 


n eie frviceable. Account FRY 16 manage and 


- _ releive the Gout <E xPERSBN CE: is. the beſt Doctor; 
- a merry Life and ſhort one is too often the wrong Choice 


of imprudent \Perſons, but a fober Life and a 22 is 


5 drink 
half 


oll 9 
e Youth-unwarily, by drinking, 3a —— of 
Gout, which-they can never 2 of, without ſubmit- 
wn ting, 6 Mi- Dic | 


\ 


+ Half a Pint of the 'Quickſilver-water yy Morning — 
throughout the Year, and towards April take now and 
then a Doſe of the preventing Gum Guaiacum Pills, and 
when you have the Gout rub your Foot with human Urine 
a little warm'd. This done, rub alſo over the ſame 
HFogſlard, or rather Adders-tongue neat Ointment, and 
pros” lay on the Part one or more bruiſed Cole- 
wort or Cabbage Leaves a little heated; draw your 
Stocking over the ſame} and lie in it; this do till the Pain 
and Swelling are gone. This outward Management I knew 
an ancient Gentleman, very ſubject to Roque Firs of the 
Gout, always to make uſe of, to his quick Relief, 2 75 
An outward. Application to relieve the gouty Pain. — A 
Mix run of common Tax with Mutton Dripping, laid 
on a gouty Foot, has been affirmed to be an excellent e 
medy. Others ſay, that to mix Barbadoes Tar with Olive 
Oil,” apply'd for the ſame Purpoſe, is better. But by 
what 1 - underſtand of an outward Application for the 
Gout, I adviſe to mix this liquid excellent Barbadoes Tar 
with Treacle ; a fourth Part Tar, and three Parts com- 
mon Treacle ; and lay it Plaiſterwiſe on the gouty Part, 
as 4 moſt 'excellent Remedy. And withall take this | 
Caution; that you-employ no outward Application which \« 
may force in the gouty Humour, left it drive it back 
to the Stomach or Head ; but only ſuch as thoſe that are 
Derawers, and not Repelle sss. 
Aue May relieving the Gout by inward and outward 
Applications, ſent to this Author by his ingenious Correſton- 
dent in London, —S1R, agreeable to my Promiſe, I have 
now ſent you the following Receits: And firſt an in- 
ternal Remedy againſt the Gout, 5 


— 


As ſoon as you find the Pain attack you, take thren 
fine freſn Nocamboles (which are ſold in Covent- 
_ - _ Garden for One Shilling and * per Pound) in a. 
- Glaſsof Mountain Wine going to Reſt. The next 
Night take ſix, and ſo every Night advance three, till you 
take fifteen for the laſt Doſe,” Ihen omit for five Nights, 
and begin the ſame Courſe again, and you may expect 
the happy Effect. A Gentleman that waskid'up with ther. 
Gout in his Feet, ſo that he was forced to uſe Crutches,. . | 
Was able, after He had taken two Doſes (Number ig each» + 
Night) to get on, his Boots, and ride ftom hence w O 
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nder Gentleman takes five Rocamboles in a 208 of 
tain at the r at any Lime, and frequently 
whenever he finds the leaſt Symptoms of the Gaut ; and 
kkewiſe uſes himſelf to it now and then by Way of. Pre- 


vention, when he js free from it. 
An external Application. A CERTAIN po 


adviſed. a Gentleman to apply. a large Piece of green Oi 
eloth (ſuch as is commonly uſed for Iſſues) over a — 


fell d with the Gout, and wrap Flannel about it, which 
him great Eaſe in about half a 


Hour, and drew the 

ſo, without fretting the Skin, that the Cloth was 6p Ind bh 
wet as if à bliſtexing Plaiſter had been applied: Then it 
us dried and Rea on again, and the Patient was well in 
wed. to 2 confined much 


er — 


laſt. was told me as a ſore 1 
2 8 
yourſelf ; becauſe could we find it anſwer but in four Caſes 


| "i 25 in ſix, with the Uſe of ſome Medicine: inwardly at the 


Time, that. would not purge fo. violently as the 
um Guaiacum does in ſome ;tutions, hut "'} 


tent- 


ol Foy rn jnſenſiple Perſpiration ; or even with the Uſe 
of the Rocamboles as above; | But 1 


leve man 
would object aga i bel them 8 being naufeous and aenſive, 
tho they certain be very good- in this Caſe, _ 


\ hotter Rog Garlick. A Rocambole is of the Onion 


Fend Wed ws " e e 8 a latge Oy: 
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IT; is the otion of many, aue dhe Gout la 
à hot 892 and the Rheumatiſm. from a cold « frm 


17 the Rheumatiſm is not cured in its Infancy, it is apt 


to grow. very paiuſul and ſtubborn, often times 


 Cripples of both old and young. The rer t of 
people ae moſtly afifted with . 4 5 22 IP 


"Two Ptrſons cured ef the Rhrumat r x88 had it 


| 2 Wr and were lamed by it; but cured in about a 
EFortnight by the following, Drink: Take a Handful or more 
- .of Bert. 
bruiſe and ſteep it in Water, or better in Ale, à Night 
and a Day, and at the ſame gime put in ſome bruiſed 


Wer, being what ſome call Dane - Weed; 


Muſtard-Sccd. "0 855 drink ſt at . I 


ol 
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| -Isfaid to have been ſold for half a Crown a Quart, a long 
time, by a Profeſſor of Phyſic in Hertfordſhire.——Ano- ' 
ther adviſes to rub the afflicted Part with Hungary Wa- 
ter. Another declares, that the Rheumatiſm may 
be cured by boiling the Roots of Blackthorn in Water, 
and drank ſweeten d. A Farmer by me, though young, 
was almoſt” a Cripple with the Rheumatiſm, but cured 
ſeveral times by boiling a Handful of Elder-buds, a Hand- 
ful of Roſemary, and a Handful of Rue all together in Ver- 
juice, and bathing the afflicted Part as hot as poſſible.— 
Some bind the Greens on after bathing. WET. 
- What a Perſon ſaid in Praiſe of a Remedy for the Rheu- 
matiſn.— THE late Mr. Doagſon, Miniſter of Edleſborough - 
in Bucks, told me, that he was informed nothing exceeds . 
Spirit of Hartſhorn for curing the Rheumatiſm, if a Tea 
_ Spoonful of it is taken once or twice a Day in White-. . 
Wine and Water, for that it thins the Blood and cauſes 
a free Circulation, Hence it is thought that cold and ſour 
Juices occaſion this Diſtemper. My Day-Labourer being 
almoſt dead with the Rheumatiſm and a great ( 
in his Stomach, his Wife gave him a Tea Spoonful of 
: = Spirit in Water twice, which ſweated and cured 


Nettle-Tea good for the Rheumatiſm. —A PERSON ſaid, 
that Nettle- Tea, drank half a Pint in a Morning faſting, 
if continued long enough will cure any Rheumatiſm. 

afin of Rus cures a Rheumatiſm.—SrE ET a ſmall 
Handful of Rue in a Quart of Rum or Gin, and take half a 
| > hm at Night, and the ſame next Morning, for 4 


Bear Stones extraordinary good for the Rheumatiſm—==A 
. . PooR Man told me, he had try'd ſeveral Things for his 
"Rhevmarifny, but nothing did him ſo much good as the 
Powder of Stones dry'd in a flow Oven, taking as 

much of the Powder in warm Ale, every Night 
and Morning, as would he on a Six-pence; he ſaid, it 
moved the Cauſe at once, and gave him preſent Eaſe.  ' 
A young Man, ſeized with the Rheumatiſm, was relieved by 
tel Muftard-Seed in Treacle.—Hn was fo bad in dur 
 Neighbourbood, that he wore hat Shoes, and faid he 
took a Whole Bottle of Bateman's Drops, but it did not 

Cute him, ſo that he was a Cripple. In May, 1745, a2 
| Beggar Woman bid him mix ſome Muſtard-Seed, and 

take it with Treacle on * Point of a Knife, Night | 


T7 


* 


% 
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and Morning, which did him the moſt Service of any 
thing, and when he left it off he grew worſe. | 
2 — relieved by an outward Application, — A 
young Man, after being in a London Hoſpital, and diſ- 
charged uncured of the Rheumatiſm, made uſe (as an out- 
Ward Application) of old Verjuice, in which was diſſolved 
_ ſome Allum ; this being heated, and froted well in his 
Joie, proved (it was thought) his chief Cure, with the 
Help of an internal Medicine. 5 
_ .. Rheumatiſm cured by Dwarf-Elder and Buckbean Tea. — 
A Woman, almoſt ruin'd by the Charge of Doctors, for 
the was fo. bad of the Rheumatiſm, that ſhe could not 
help berſelf, was told by a Beggar to make a Tea of Dane- 
"weed and Buckbean, and it cured her. Buckbean grows 
by the River-ſide, and has a Top like a Bean; in May 


'_ © gather and dry it in the Shade in a. Room, but never in 


the open Air or Sun, for. theſe extract their Virtue, Some 
have found Buckbean Tea alone the beſt of Medicines for 
the Rheumatiſm. A young Woman that had' been in an 
Hoſpital was relieved by this Tee. 
White- Elder Wine for the Rheumatiſm. — Trae late 
Phyſician of Hemp/ead, Mr. Nigg, adviſed a Woman of 
Worth to drink. W hite- Elder inſtead of Red-Elder Wine, 
ſaying the white Sort is much better for a Rheumatiſm 
than the red. | | Es 
A young. Man cured by the cold Bath of a dangerous 
_  Khewmatiſm.—H x was troubled with it a Year together, 
aun es forced to be often carried to Bed. He found 


him mad. 3 2 , ( 623-1 0 
- +, Rheumatiſm cured: by Gum Guaiacum.—T Hrs is a hot 
Gum, the Powder of which infuſed in Rum, and the 

fame Doſe taken of it as aforeſaid for- the Gout, is per- 
© haps the beſt, of Remedies for the Rheumatiſm. Clothe 


4 ae ) . 


Sti. Anthony's Fire. 


II generally proceeds from exceſſive Heat in the Blood oc- 
1 caſioned after Surſeits, or by too free a Uſe of ſpiritous 
or other ſtrong Liquors, and commonly cauſes great 
Pain in the Part it comes out in. In this Caſe uſe bleed- 
ing and purging. . 
A Widow Woman's Remedy for St. Anthony's Fire. 
Txr1isWoman, living at Little Gaddeſden, finds the greateſt 


Relief to her inflamed Face, that ſometimes has a ſcar- 


let red-hot Place in her Cheek, even almoſt all over it, 
by beating in the firſt Place white Lead in a Rag, and 
after it is thus beaten, ſhe grinds it ſmall between the 
Bottoms of two pewter Plates, then mixes it with ſweet 
Oil, and lays a Plaiſter of it over the Part: And for an 
internal Remedy, ſhe makes a Tea of Sena Leaves, 


which proves a cool Purge, and thus overcomes the St. 


Anthony's Fire. | be Fe 
A ſecond Remedy for the St. Anthony's Fire. —AxoTHER 
Woman uſed to drink without Sugar a Tea made with 
_ Elderberries and Dandelion, and ſometimes -infuſed theſe 
in a ſmall Malt-wort for her common Drin. 

Adders-tongue Ointment good for St. Anthony's Fire. 
In the Month of May gather Adders-tongue, that grows 
in its Top-part like an Adder's Tongue in Meadows; 


bruiſe the Herb, and ſqueeze out as much Juice as will 


anſwer one Pound of unſalted Butter; boil both a Quar- 


ter of an Hour, and let ſtand in a Pan to cool; when 


cold, take away the liquid Part, and reſerve only the fat 
Part. for an Ointment for the St. Anthony's Fire, or any 
Inflammation in Man or Beaſt,—See the Receit at large 
in my Shepherd's ſure Guide (at Page 111.) fold at the 


_  Koſe, in Pater-nefter-row, London. 


If you can't get Adders- tongue, make uſe of the 


green Leaves of Elder in the room of it, and if you 


Add a Dram of fine powder'd Camphire in its making, it 
will improve the Poultice, — Some ſay Cow Dung ap- 


plied is good. io eaſe the Pain of St. Anthony's Fire- 


1 knew a Woman my Neighbour take two or three'Spoon- 
fuls of the Juice of Elder Leaves, for the St. Anthony's 
Fire in her Face; it is 


« 


ſomewhat nauſcouy in Taſte, and 
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of making Adders-tongue Ointment, 
that by only boiling the Juice of the Herb with Butter, 
and when cold, to put it all together into the Pot it is to 
be kept all the Year in, is wrong; becauſe then the 
Juice will ſeparate from the Butter, and in this Con- 


no Infetion, for it is the warm Linen, not the 
that does it. ORE 2 | 


98 (262). TH 
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Of the fame of a Receit. The Imperfectneſs 


of a Receit has occaſioned many Miſtakes in the Compoſi- 
tion; to go no farther than that I have gut mentioned 
have to ſay, 


dition breed a rank Mouldineſs: Therefore, when 
the Herb Juice is boiled up with the Butter, our Houle- 
wife puts all into a broad Pan, and when cold, the watry 


Part the leaves behind, and juſt melts down the fat Part 


in the earthen glazed Pot it is to be kept all the Vear in, 


nu chen it will keep ſound a Year or two. 


HP? W to prevent catching the Ich by making a Bell VS 
Innkeepers, Farmers, and Travellers are more ex- 
to this. cruel Malady than all others: At a cer- 


5 Lay reat Market-Town in Bedfordſhire, where many of 


the Northern Paſſengers uſed to lie, the Maid-ſervants, 


whenever they ſuſpected any had lain in a Bed that had 
the Itch, would always in the firſt Place lay the Sheets 
bpen upon the ſpread, for an Hour, to air and cool, before 


ano made the Bed for good; by this Means oy Yared 
Woollen 


Fee g Horjelteper and a Servant-maid gave the Beh to 


— ſeveral Families in Hertfordſhire.— I is an ill Cuſtom 
in this County to hire | Servants without a Character, 
2 Thing chiefly owing to their being hired at Statutes at 


all Hazards; ſo that if he or ſhe gets a new Service 


two or three Miles Diftance from the laſt, they are com- 


monly fafe fro baving their Faults known. A Horſe- 


Keeper, between a Man and a Boy, by this Means gave 


2 Heriforaſbire, becau 


Four ſeveral} Farmers Families the Itch in a little Time. 


„At Gadd:ſdmn he lived about 4 Month before be was 
wound out, then diſcharged and went to another, and ſo 


on, till he thus egy ſpread , this horrid Diſeaſe in 
afh auſe they neither inquired his Cha- 
nacter, nor ſearch'd his Body; if they had done the laſt, 


they had found his Legs grievouſly ſcabbed, . 


\ - 
. N ; 


* x 


1 (0263) | | 
the Itch out of hie Hands by now and then anointing - 
them. The Servant-maid was one that thus brought the 

' Tech" into my Family, for ſhe was in as bad a Pickle as 
R — + Having her Arms and Hands clear, but her Legs 
Ca , 3 | 
9 Perſon like to have been killed by a Mercurial Oint- » 
ment for the Itch, &c.,—A Man, living near me, uſed to 
make an Ointment of Quickſilver and ard, by beat- 
us and mixing them with Spittle three Hours together. 

' Mahy Pots of this were ſold at Markets for curing the 
Itch, Scald- Head, and Kibe-Heels; but one Perſon, ap- 

2 plying the Ointment Plaiſter-wiſe," had like to haye, been 
killed, had he not been timely anointed with ſweet Oil.— 

A young Woman Servant, having been ſupplied with a 
| —_ rain e ent 2 19 77 a _ | 
Country Surgeon and Apothecary, applied it tillſhe was raw 
about ber afte ; at 1 the eb Pute ordered her to put 
ſome (I ſuppoſe Medicinal) Paper over all, which relieved, 
but did not cure, till ſhe got a Remedy from a Perſon that 
did not profeſs Surgery. | Wee BR. 
De Itch cured by Advice of an ot eke who alſo atten 
. a Surgeon at Ivinghoe, -Hz bid a poor Woman of 
the fame Pariſh mix common Soap and Flower of Brim- 
ſtone together, and after taking Flower of Brimſtone in 
ſome Treacle three Mornings before-hand, to anoint 
only twice with the Ointment (that is to ſay, after the 
, firſt Time, a Week after) wearing the ſunie, Linen all 
the Time, and it cured,” © 0 
A frong Ointment fir the Itch, — Axvor HER Petfon, 
to make the ſame Remedy ſtronger and ſurer, added black 
Peppet and Hogfhard to the Soap and Sulphur, and boiled 
all into an Ointment, with which, after taking Brimſtone 
in fone Treacle three Mornings, he anointed himſelf by 
a Fire: ſide three Nights together, and was cured, __ 
A very ſtrong Tr the Itch. — BEAT ſtone Brim- 
tone, then mix it with Soap, H. , Tobacco! and 

_ Pepper, boil and ſtrain all through a Cloth, after taking 

Sulphur inwardly; anoint with this three Nights. 

Ho a Smith in Hertfordſhire cured: his Family of the 
eb, without Mercury or Julphur.— THIS Man's Fami 

Vas dreadfully infected with the Itch, brougtit to him 

2 Journeyman, but cured by firſt taking Flower of Brim⸗- 1 

der nh dees dmes and then aneindng wiese 

with 2 Liquor made thus: He boiled two Ounces bf LY 


- 


* 


% 


* Foy 
o 


: 
bac 


55 „„ 
Tobacco in tbree Pints of ſtrong Beer, till a third Part 


ſure is a very good one, and as it has no Mixture of 
Mercury is not dangerous, nor offenſive, as it is free of 


the Smell of Brimſtone. 


lich cured by white Hellebore-root te Beggar Woman 


told a Family that had the Itch near me, that it had 
oft another Family ten Pounds to be cured of the Itch, 
and it was not done, till ſhe told them to buy two 


Ounces of white Hellebore - root Powder at the Apothe- 
cary's, and boil it in a Quart of Milk mixt with Water 


to a Pint, with ſome Hogſlard. This Ointment, after 
hin ; Sulphur in Treacle three Times, was made uſe 


Nights, and cured them all, for it is a, very 


ſtcong Powder, and will make the Body ſmart, as if ſtung 
_ with Nettles, | 


lich ſaid to be cured in a certain Workbouſe,—T ev 
boil an Ounce of Camphire, an Qunce of Long Pepper, 
and à little Hogſlard in Water, and anoint. 
4 maſt 1 Remedy for curing the Itch, Tak R To- 
bacco Stalks, Allum, ogſlard, and powder'd Salt-petre, 
the three firſt muſt be put into a full Quart of ſtrong Beer, 
and when it is warm, the Salt-petre. muſt be put into it 


| | ent. ulphur 
in Treacfe is firſt taken, I think no Itch can reſiſt the 


5 . N | Remedy 3 but for a more cleanly one, the following is made 
o uſe of by ſome, f 8 f *; 


Author's Plowman cured. by Dr. Dover's Mercurial 


Hater Mr Plowman, wanting a Plowboy to drive my 


- Plow-Team, took one that had the Itch in his Legs, 

Which being ünperceived, he let the Boy lie with him, 
Who gave him the | | 

to be cured by a cleanly Medicine, I made uſe of Dr. 

. 'Daver's, thus Take one Dram of white ſublimate Mer- 


To take Sulphur in Treacle on the Point of a Knife. 
three times, and waſh the Body before the Fire with 
this Water three Nights together, change your, Linen, 
- and the Doctor ſays it is a ſure, Cute, and à ſafe one,— 


a : : C k 
4 
ia + 


Itch heartily, and the Fellow deficing 


2 5 Powder, and mix it with half an Ounce of Cream 
artar ; . theſe infuſe in a Quart of Spring Water, 


If you don't walk, before a Fire, the Cure will be the 
Re UqůwPtʒ ⁊ꝓEL̃ © 
W 2 e N 1 ' s 


7 8 


Was conſumed, with a Piece of Allum in the fame ; and 
others have ſince been cured by the ſame Remedy, wear- 
ing the ſame Linen for a Week. — This Remedy I am 


J 


dy Degrees, for if it is put in cold, it will amp z the ' 
Whole muſt be boiled well into an Ointment, —If 


- 
- *. W 


I 
longer, for ten the Waſh muſt be continued longer 
It is faid, that many Perſons. about Londen get a toler- 


able Livelihood by this Water, — But although I have 
here publiſhed a mercurial Water, yet Lam entirely againſt 


all other mercurial Medicines, both in Ointments and in 


2 Quickſilver Girdle, becauſe of the many Damages that 


— 


1 
* 


4 


Parſnip; cut three Slices of this Root ſhort 15 


* . 
0 
N * 
2 
5 P 
: ; * 


2 Cure to the late Phyſician Mr. 4 
told them, there was no Cure but by a Pitch Plaiſter. 


have happened by their Uſes, | | 
4 12 5 cured by the Herb Fumitory,—Fum1Tory 


a red Flower in May and Zune amongſt 


grows Wit 

Wheat, and about Michaelmas in our T urnep Fields. 
A Yeoman's Wife, living at Ringſeil, a Village lying 
about a Mile diſtant from Gaddeſden, having a —— 


Leproſy. r 1 
A ſure Cure for the Itch without Sulphur or Mercury, 
9 ich a poor Man cured his own Family' and others. 
AKE a Root of Elecampane; in ſome Grounds, as in 
an Orchard, I have known it grow almoſt. as big as. a 


and 
make a Tea of it, which drink three Mornings and Nights, 
then take the reft of the Roat, and boil it in Water till 


8 5 with Hogſlard and Soap, anoint the Body every 
ig 


9. 


it is ſoft like a Turnep; boil the thinneſt Part of this 


ht for three Nights together, and it is a ſure Cure. . 5 


My Day-labouter ſays he has cured ſeveral others with 
the ſame, . | By 


A Scalds Head cured by a Beggar W hap- 


2 to my Wheelwright's Son, who having a Scald- 
Head, at about twelve Vears of Age, his Parents applied for 
of Hempſtead,. who 


Quickly. after\ this, a B Woman „ 
them roaſt a Shoulder of Mutton, and let it drip on Tar, 


aud when mixed, to rub it all over the Head well. This 


1 5 


- 
. 
- 


* 


they did twice, and it proved 2 Cure, not. only to the 


Sion, but to another in A/bury. Pariſh near See en; 


but it is ſaid, if the Shoulder of Mutton: was | 
The Traveller's Remedy for curing the lich. As moſt of 
the begging Travellers far Pans and then the Itch, t | 


t 
7 * 
- 


: 
* 


r 


* 
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Means to prevent a Gangreen, — Gr do it with Brandy 


185 | tene at Diſcretion. 
. An * — uſes T 


— ing. wack Fa of Mid w wit 
Ve on half a Crown, in a Spoonful of Treacle, three Morn- 


their Bodies over with the ſame three times in al, and 
e ; 


| To cure Wounds, Sevellings, and | e co 


of Venice Furpentine, and apply a Lint dipt in it, or 
2 If dangerous, dreſs twice a Day; it is a 


Wound. n Aforeſaid, then infuſe ſome Oar as it 
It cutes all green Wounds, and fins beyond alf other 


8 alluree me; who was concerted i in 2" Copper Mine in 
4 Fe. : by 


| 2 n 
0 It has cured' v 


| . Neighbour had a Swelling in his _ 
wich great Pain, if he walked bet 2 Hale 2 


it well in? Ti- be ald two or die times, and was 


_quicklyevred,” 

7 Aran cheoy'} to cum 4 green Wind. =Mitx Wa- 
ter unc Salt with „beat up all into 4 Lather, ſoak | 
the Cut in it; and "the * to the Part, which 
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ings faſting, they boil Salt and Tobacco in Urine, and rub 


nts Oe _—— FR 


_ Dutch Cure { 4 grem — Frist with a Fea- 
ther apply 'FinQure of Myrrh, for this is one chief 


or Spirit of Wine. Or waſh the Wound firſt with warm 
Milk; then heat the Volk of an Egg into two Ounces 


Digeſtive, and ſo efficacious, that if a Bone is crackt, 
heal it, being a Remedy much in uſe with Sur- 

. at this Time, tho' the Receit of it has been jn Print 
near a hundred Years ago. 

. bel a' green Wind with Copper Orr. Waen the 


comes but of the Mine in a Quart of Spring Water. 
Things; as a Gentleman at Sr, me; of in —4 29 


To cure . Wand with 3 the tot 


hen a Surgeon's Skill failed; 
in a' Mon's Ley attend: with great Pain 


P2 — 


Stranger; being in his Com bid him mix ce 
rew of # — with Spirits of Wine, and rub 


4 Dear Cure for e gr ace e r of U 


. 1 
becauſe ſhe fays it prevents Soreneſs and feſtering ; as 
foon as ſhe has beſmeared the Wound with this, ſhe, ap- 

plies a Plaiſter of black Bafilicon ; at the ſecond Preſs- 

ing, ſhe waſhes with Spirit of Wine, and renews her 
© Bafilicon Plaiſter. Dr. Quincey ſays (at Page 303 bf 


Ve 


his Diſpenſatory) that this Tincture of Myrrh is in great 
Eſtse . Surgeons for cleanſing Uke, and for 
62:Eͥ f ꝙ . ]7§— 
A good Houſrwife's Salve for curing Moundi.— Tak R 
Mutton Suet, Bees-wax, Frankincenſe, Reſin, and Ve- 
nice Turpentine, each four Ounces; ſome Linſeed and 


Train Oils. Melt all theſe over a Fire, and ſtir in po-w- 


der'd Camphire and Roman Vitriol, a Dram of each; 
when cold, roll it up in oiled Paper for Uſe. —If a 
Wound is deep, firft waſh it as aforefaid, then melt ſome 


of the Salve, and dip a Tent in it; if ſhallow, fpread a 


little of it on Lint, and apply it with a Plaiſter of the 


fame Salve over it; or if the Wound is flight, a Plaifter 


9277 may do. 3 3 3 12 gh 
ready, cheap,” good Balſam for curing green Wounds, — 
Mix over a ps Fire eta Turin K 46 Oil of 


% 


the Herb St. John's Wort, of each a like Quantity; 


= 


when they are well incorporated, put them into a glazed ; 


Gallipot for Uſe.—This Herb has many excellent Qua- 


lities in it for curing Wonndgor Bruifes, it diſſolyes Swell 


ings, and ſtrengthens feeble Members, &c, &c. And ſuch 
a Liquid is ſometimes more proper than Salve, where 


Veins, Nerves, or Tendons are cut, and which alfo for - 


the ſame Purpoſe makes a Mixture to be preferred to all 
other Applications, that is compoſed of a little Spirit of 
Wine, a little Camphire, and more Oil of ier 
laid on the Wound warm; and afterwards a Phifter m 


de laid on the ſame.— But the following Balfam is faid to 
exceed all others whatſoever, a which has never failed 


8 in curing many Wounds in my Family, 
The moſt e hu Bulſams, Salves, or Ointments, 
for curing Whunds, Brut 


. cures all Bruifes, Strains, Burns, Scalds, and common 

2 yen Wounds, but alſo N with Difficulty will be 
cleved) ſtops the moſt obſtinate Bleeding at che Noſe, 

| — any Arteries, woynded or cut quite in two, although 


- 


cho enher Length 


£ / 


ts, Strains, Bayns, Bleeding, &c, 
Rc, —— IT is a r , that” Wills only 


= 


bee Baer PE dy, without any Ligatnre. 
e Dn. 


— 
3 * — — — = 
—— — — —  — 
— eat > A 
— ere res _ = 
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85 Rreadthways, or the Eye pierced in the very Pupil or 
Sight; and if the chief Tendons are wounded, or cut 
quite aſunder, the Wound will not inflame, be ſore, or 
run Matter, or require digeſting, deterging, incarning, or 
| - ,_ _ cicatrizing, as the common Method is, which takes much 
a Time to do; but this Medicine fo agglutinates the Parts, 
= - and defends them from Corruption, that ſometimes in 
one or elſe in a few Days, according as the Caſe is, it 
effects a Cure, It is a Balfam that may be taken inward- 
ly, being as harmleſs as the Food we eat; it gives almoſt 
immediate Eaſe in Fits of the Gout, being applied with 
. ſoft Rags to the inflamed Part, and in the Stone does the 
2 as Mrs. Stephens Medicines, but in a more compendious 
| ner, as has been fully proved to be true before many 
| 2 Surgeons, and Phyſicians, in and about 


REP 1 | on. ; . W 8 a | 

N This Balſam is made by my Friend, a moſt ingenious 

7 _  Chymift, from whom I have it in Bottles ſealed up, Price 
One Shilling each; a Remedy of ſuch Importance, that 
no Family ought to be without it, becauſe it may not only 
ſave great Expences, but even Life itſelf ; for as we are 
all liable to Accidents, a Perſon ma receive a mortal 
D „or bleed to Death, before a Surgeon can be had. 
I therefore have juſt Reaſon to 7 


rve, that a Farmer 
FRG eſpecially 55 never to be wit this Balſam; be- 
> - _ eaule in the Uſe of Scythes, Chaff-ehgine Knives, reapin 
And other cutting Hooks and Sickles, Hedge-bills, an 
Axes, Sc. Ge, Men are more than ordinarily liable to 
cut and bruiſe themſelves, and alſo to be hurt by the 
Kicks of Horſes, Falls from Carts, Waggons. Cocks and 
8 Mows of Corn and Hay, Trees, Ce. Fc. Which moſt 
excellent Liquid Balſam I furniſh any Perſon with, in Bot- 
tles ſealed up, at one Shilling each, with printed Direc- 
tions for its Uſes. 2 r 


1 Paultice to diſperſe; a Stuelling.—Sr Au the inner 
ind of Elder thr bout it in a Phy of which make 
2 a Foultice and apply it. This is not to break but diſperſe 
3 and reduce a Swe RT Bains ot or ie 
= od Brme Qintment to reduce Swellings, -IN Beef Brine, 
boil r of Elder, ſome Nettles, Worm- 


” 
PA 


. , ̃¶ J Gln} (i row 
eme @ cooling Elder Ointment —PuT the Flowers 
| of Elder into a Pitcher, and ſtop the Mouth of it Show 
«8 9 2 ' ; 185 et 


1 
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ſet i it in a Pot or Kettle of Water, and boil it two or * 


Hours, and as the Flowers ſink, add more. Some put ; 


in Maſhmallows of the Garden, not wild Mallows; then 
ſeparate the Juice, and boil it up with Hogſlard or un- 
| falted Butter for Uſe. It is a great Cooler, Allwaginof 8 
Pain, and Diſperſer of Humour s. 

A Turnep Poultice to reduce a Stelling. Ro As a Tur- 
nep in the Embers, and when enough, take out the Pulp 
and leave the Shell; with this Pulp mix Hogſlard, and ap- 
ply it while wot to a Swelling ;. it will either break or dil 
perſe, if repeated 

A Woman's fore Breaft — herſelf — rege being 
a fiery red Inflammation ſettled in it, ſhe firſt anointed 
with Elderflower Ointment, and then applied roaſted Cab- 
bage Leaves (the firſt aſſwaged the Pain, and the laſt drew 
out the feyeriſh inflamed Quality) and by due Applications 
9 En her Neighbour of _ 

A Country ewe cured eighbour of a 
Breaſi.— SR H a ſwell'd Breaſt. by anointing it 
with Tobacco Ointment ; and no wonder, ſince it is 
nerally allow d to be a great Diſcuſſer of ſcrophulous 
mours. A Woman had three Holes in her Breaſt, for 
which ſhe boiled the inner Rind of Elder ſtampt, white 
Bread, and Hogſlard, in Milk; this is „cooling, and 
A little drawing,— tongue is alſo for this. 

To keep back a our from Falls into a Waund,— 
Bott a Piece of Allum about the Bigneſs of a Walnut 
in ſomewhat more than half a Pint of Milk, ſeparate the 
Curd from the Whey, and dip à linen Rag in this 
ſtrained Whey, and bind it above the Wound, but let 
2 of it touch the Wound. It will keep a Humour 

Jo prevent and cure prend Fleb—Powpan, of Pre- 
eipitate is a good mercurial Powder for this Purpoſe; 
but if not underſtood, it is next to the putting a Sword 


7 wk in a mad Man's Hand. Therefore rather make uſe of 


2 Wound Water, by boiling a Pound of wder'd-Allum, 
in three Pints of Spring Water, till it comes to a 

Quart, then put in one Ounce of Roman Vitriol 

Or with Powder of burnt Ae wa powder d double | 


| refined Sugar 
Den | 


Burn: N Scalds: PN by a Country 
Ta is Woman's Nam the "Bliters, becauſe 
"ena a "__ fiery Water in oy! and dip the Skin 


15 


3 4 has 
the Wound with à | Mixture. of Vinegar and Water; 


| — — Fire, : gong: e 
5 ariſe, ſhe. ts. Powder of burnt Allum. 


| © Tax-Elder Leaves, St. chat. 


1 50h 270 55 
3 then burn freſh . 
into + lane Baſon of Water, and work rat | 
lackiſn Brown it will become whitiſh, 
d lay them on the Wound; it is an 
e ering ov 


cura by. another Country Houſewift.— 
Gr cred by eater Cn Heli — 2 


42 


then che ſtamps ſome Onions 1 together, which 


the applies as a Poultice for a Night and a Day, then 


lays over it a Plaiſter of burnt Salve, after the Onions 


- To une Burns or Scalds by a third Country Raft. 
Inis Woman mixes Linſeed Oil with bruiſed Onions, 
and (by ſhifting it now and then) ſays it is the beſt of 
Things to draw out the Fire. Or to fetch Fire out, 


: 2 deat up, poder-d Rom with Wide of Eggs, 


An — . — * en Sealds, Me 
ort, Garden Mallows, 
and Adders- t of eachtwo Handfuls. Theſe 


d in abeir Perfection i in « Month of May. The Wort 


and Tongue grows in "+ roma If you can't get all, 
"make uſe of ſome, and take Houſteek in the” room —.— 


and ſqueene out their Juice, and boil it up with a Pound 


or more of Butter freſh out of the Churn, that has no Salt 


in it, for 2 Quarter of an Hour; then pour all into a 


bidad carthen Fan; when cold, take off only the hard | 


Fee 
5 — Next, you are to put this butter Part into a glazed 


; Pot, and ſee it juſt within the Heat of the Fire, | 
2 melt it into a cloſe Body ; then keep it 
for Uſe. This Oiatment is a moſt excellent 


ne 


| ne. the above Ointment into an excellent Salve for 


Burns and Scalds, Wounds: made by the Bite 01 
Beaſts, green Wounds, 7 


| ee. 3 e 


- 


Tan ) 
e ſuppoſing it to be about 
half a Pound,. to which put a large Spoonful of Venice 
Turpentine, one Ounce of Bees- wax, and as much white 
powder'd Lead as will lie on half a Crown. Juſt boil 


Theſe up, and keep it as a Salve in particular 0 be freak | 


a e eee Maroon or ſcalding, c. to be 
a Bag, and applied now and then till it is cured,— 
The Adders-tongue I have growing in my Meadows, 
and make an Ointment of it every Year for reducing the 
RR ee Cows, and for Diſeaſes. in the n 

1 
20 er Swelling by a Cann Houſewife, us wraps 
Sorrel i in a A and covers it with Ender ant 


thus it will be reduced to a pappy Conſiſtence: — 5 
t an 


breaks a Swelling ſooner nor better. — 
Country Houſewife does it rather better, by by layiogchs 
between two Tiles, which ſhe covers with 
A fwelled Leg cured. -A young Woman, — nine- 


teen Years of Age, in her Lying-in Month, in September - 


1748, had her left Leg ſwell'd to a great ee, inſo- 
much that ſhe could not walk croſs a Room without Help. 


Some Perſons in the Neighbourhood bid her boil ſome Roſe- 


Rue, and Elder-leaves in old Verjuice, and bathe 


her Log with the rained Lig as hot as the could en- 
e ROTTING ons pa eee 


22 Bleeding inves and extwardy.. 
"a Woman tee of ſpitting of Bud Tuts was 2 = 


bee 


Widow and a Chair-woman living near me, who ap- 
plying herſelf to a Phyſician, he out of Charity bid her 


ſtamp the Leaves of Plantane and Nettles together, and 


take a Tea-cup of their Juice, three Mornings; which 


the did, and was cured: The ſame Juice, he faid; will 
8 bleeding at the Noſe if 3 up, and alſo that of Cuts, 
In the Month of May, the Juice may be boiled up with 


Sugar for a Reſerve.—Or bruiſe common Nettles, and 


thro 4 2 bleeding Noſtril. 


Res ron win . 


| Pens Gin! in Gaddejden Pariſh, having had à Nai 
run into het Arm, neither her Parents nor Neighbours could 

flop its bleeding. Upon which, the Girl cried- 3 
*. he _ the Poor of ber ee, 


- 


\ 


2 IS 3 

a Hempſtead Surgeon, coming accidentally by, ſaid, What 
ails you my Girl ? She told him, Take, / Fx he, ſome 
Hogs-Dung and lay to it; and it was done accordingly, 
to the entire Ropping of it: For this Dung is ſaid to 
abound with a very pungent and nitrous Salt. 98 
Labourer's Finger ſtept bleeding by Tobacco, ONE 
of our Day- labourers, that was = ing a Hedge,. hap- 
pened to cut his Finger with a Bill, and was at a loſs 
bow to ſtop its bleeding, till another Labourer, working 
with him, took a Chew-of Tobacco out of his Mouth, and 
by applying thereof ſtopt the bleeding at once. 
Bleeding at the Noſe flopt by a Waman.—A Man bled fo 
at oſe by a ſmall Blow given him, that none of the 
- Surgeons could ſtop it: A Woman coming by, ſhe deſired 
Leave for an Application, which was, it is thought, Oil of 
Vitriol (fomewhat weakened) rubbed on the Forehead of 
Man; which, by no more than once uſing, made his 
Skin peel, but ſtopt the Bleeding. 
Bleeding at the Noſe flopt by Frogs.—A young Man, the 
Son of a Nevin living near Gaddeſden, bled fo violently 


EE at the Noſe, that all Applications proved in vain, till Frogs 
were made uſe of; and then, by their being bound to his 


Neck, their cold Nature intirely ſtopt it. | 
- Bleeding ſtopt by Vinegar, —IT is a good old Remedy 
to ſtop bleeding by waſhing, or better by foaking the 
Teſticles in the ſharpeſt Vinegar.—Or if a Cloth is dipt 
in it, and applied to the Nape of the Neck Or againſt 
the Heart, 3 it muſt be new dipt, as ſoon as it 
is warm. — Or if Allum and Salt-petre are diſſolved in 
Vi „ and applied by a Rag dipt in it to the Breaſt, or 
bya Fen to the bleeding Noſtril, aud renewed now and 
Tefticles, Bleeding. 


"> 


Of naling an Iſus, and of ſeveral Caſes IT RES of 
"pa A 0 1þe ET On INE Tn 


ſame 


+ 


THE Caſe of a Woman that hft ber Tife, parth by 
N 7 25 made with Spaniſh” Flies. — This Wo- 
man, about forty Vears of Age, having a Humour fell 
into her Thigh or Leg, employed a' Sort of Country 
Doctreſi to make her an _ = curing = _ 3 but 
it happened quite otherwiſe: For by her Application to 
75 Bro @ 92 | / * PP 8 make 


3 up with Vinegar, and applied to the 


3 


| f © and - 


wan of 273 3 1 ge 
| nake 5 Iflue with Spaniſh Flies, the Part became « 
flamed, and the Humours much increaſed; ſo 5 A Sur- 7 
n 


eon was ſent. for, who lanced the Part, A lied 
medies; but in vain,” for a Mortification enſued, 
To cure Which; it is faid he uſed little elſe than cam- 
pherated Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Turpentine ; at laſt, 
after ſeveral times cutting away the Fleſh, till her Thi gh 


0 Dons was near bare, he dreſs d the Wounds with Lye as hot 1 


fible, but ſhe died in 1740, and her Hui | was fr 
N d for and. paid ten Fare to the Surgeon. 


How. an 5 Yor reſenth after cutting became inflamed, tut 
cured. by Vine» 3 Man ha . 0. had an Iſſue cut 
at London, after he had been at home in Hertfordſbire a 


Day, the Part became much inflamed and very fore. The 
we was made by the Surgeon's forcing the Point of a 


ncet into the Inſide of his Leg a little below the 
Knee, and then he put in a Pea, with a Plaiſter of Ba- 


ſlicon over it ; notwithſtanding which, it was thought 


the Inflammation would have brought on a Mortificatien, 
had not a nh Wife adviſed to lay on the Iflue a 


Parcel of Vine-Leaves thick, one upon another, which 
cooled the Part, bfougtit ans fine eſtion, and mes 
a Cure. The ſame Perſon, ſome time after deſirin 


be rid .of his. Iſſue, dried it up, but was quick] obliged 4 5 


to have Another. cut, becauſe for want of it he could 


| 54. ag gathered up* a little Skin, and cut it * uite 
ucceeded 


| 2 than. the firſt, for in making this, the Count 1 1 1 
» 


17 than making an Inciſion with a Lancet. 


Ir caſe V ine-Leaves can't be had, Cabbage-Leaves may 


laiſters 32 for promoting the Diſcharge 
ae gy j 46 Neck, Leg, n, res Back; but the 
Fer old. 1 Iflue Plaiſter is e af Oil- Cloth.— 


ſome greeni nin, and ſome blackiſh, for La an; Iſſue 


ru the e y. of our PRE: People - prefer 
to 


Carrot © clit have the ſol 


ea Shape, but 
Bite tion 0 on. this Account Sen me by a e N 


you haye taken off (ſays be) 4 ny fungous or Fleſh,” 


25 x * be, with e * Ointment I Lprekeribef 


p 5 


ſuppl ew 4. ; for this, as well as the other, W 
Ber, 275 e &:.* "for Mes —Tarnz ate 


1 all o ſold ſeveral Sorts o ' medicated Peas, 


you, , 


* 
— — —— 


@ #74 tis; 
"ny Piece of Florentine Arrach- -root, ſoak 
Pn ater it is a little ſoft, then cut it out in ſmall 
Bits, which by in the Sun upon Paper to dry ; then 
cut them roundiſh with a Penknife, and conſtantly uſe 
| theſe inſtead of the common Peas, a freſh one every 
Day, and your green Oil-Cloth over it, and you'll find 
1 the $770 will diſcharge better. But no mercurial Oint- 
ment ſor me, the blue Vitriol Stone rub'd over any proud 
Iſſue Fleſh will take it off ſafely, 

Toe make an Iſſue or a Seaton run. Mix thick Venice 
Turpentine with the Volk of an Egg, and anoint the 
filk Rowel for a Seaton.— For an 1 de, one * La- 

0 ' bourers gets two or three Roots at a Time (by Way 
| Store) from a mooriſh Ground of the broad Flags, So 
ED dries them, about the Bigneſs of a Man's Thumb; when 
{AREA the Iſſue in his Leg will not run, he cuts a Bit like a Pea, 
5 Aud in a Day, or a Day and a Night's Time, it will cauſe it 
to run, when he takes it out and puts in a Pea; the Root 
gow Armour Hobo it rae 3 N 


ene, and Brain. 


FO cure a TIT Wri FL, Harveft.—Tr is common "7M 
Men to ſprain their Wriſts the firſt or ſecond Day, by 
- reaping, in Harveſt, before they are much uſed to it; ſome 
dip a red Cloth in Verjuice, and wrap it going to bed about 
—— the Wriſt, 
3 PA, ae Receit for the ſame. — A Man was cured | in one 
ht's Time, by wetting a Rag \ with TinQure of Amber, 
Ip binding it on che Writ, 
'A hind. Dir a Flannel ja" for warm Toile: —Or 
3 thereof i in Urine mixt with Salt, — Or Urine 


7 22 Arrir camphorated Spirit of Wine on 


Rag. 
"7 b, or for a Bruiſe —Bo1t' Soap and Vin 
83 5 4 * Cloth and apply 1—07 boil 
in Vinegar, and apply as à Poultice. 
3 a a Burdock-leaf, and bind it on 
it; by Morning it has cured. Or mix the ws 
of an Egg K5 6 LON. of e and 5 | 


ME 


% - 
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 Imuard Bruiſe.— Thx common Remedy bs to bleed * 

ke two Drams of powder'd Jriſb Slate in half a Pint 

ce Beer, now and then repeating the ſame. 

- 4 Woman bruiſe 705 and cured.HAv xo by a Fall been 
Auch hurted, * Parſley, and beat it up with 
freſh Butter; fo mixt, plied it, and it ferchvd the 
bruiſed Quality out of the e Pa ; then ſhe applied Adders- 
tongue Ointment, which reduced and cured the Swell- | 
in . 
| 3 BEAN Venice · Turpentine ord Brandy 5 | 

ther, and rub it in three times in three Days before a & 
Fire-ſhovel-——Or, if red Cloth en in Brine and 


applied will not do, clap after it a Plaiſter of Paracelſun. 


Bruiſe.— A SURGEON. directed a Man at A 
if he was bruiſed, to drink cold Water immediately, for 
it will cauſe the Blood to circulate and prevent Stagna- 
tion. 
Aan almoſt bruiſed to Death ured, Mr Collar- | 
| maker was thought dead, by a Fall from a Horſe, but by 
bleeding him, and giving him half a Pint of alt Water 
he was cured. The ſame at Sea; they give ſalt Water 
for a Bruiſe, becauſe it makes the Blood circulate pte- 
ſently, and therein lies the Cure. He ſays, he takes the ſame 
two or three times a Vear in his beſt Health. Some ſay, 
to ſcald Urine, and put it on Bran, if applied pre- 
ſently, as hot as poſſible, will hinder a n en 
the Hale NN if br be Genn. | 


1 and 2 of "os eat. VIE] 


Arr given dver by two Plyficians, ans, _ cured fs 4 

Conſumption.— MR. Hume, who was then Servant to 

the Earl of „ aſſured me, he was cured of a Con- 

ſumption (being far gone, and given. over by Sir Hanz 

Sloane and Dr. 8 and directed by them to be ſent 

home to his native Air, as the beſt thing they could adviſe} 

by paripg ſome freſh- gathered Turnips, gutting them in 

thin dlices, and ſtrewing ſome Powder of brown 4 . 
| Candy; over each Layer in a Cullender, and OE 

ſtand ia few Hours to drain into a Diſh; of which Liquor 

| he drank. three or four Cups in a Day, — without 

_ taking any thing elſe by 5 of en rea os] 

. 25 | 4 f 
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tees Weeks, tothe gear uri: of the Degen and is 
17 „ee g e ' 9 
Henan thred'sf Conſumption.— Ox x of my Neigh- 


bours informs me, that her near K inſwoman being given 


over by the Doctors in 2 Conſumption, was cured by 
making uſe of Conſerve of Red-Roſes and a Mixture of 


Mithridate, taking a little at a Time of it. 2 


1 Remedy fbr a Confumption.—T ax half a Pound of 


Ralſins of the Sun ſtoned, a Quarter of a Pound of Figs, 
2 Quarter of a Pound of Honey, half an Ounce of Luca- 


tellur Balſam, half an Ounce of Powder of Steel, half an 


 . Ounce of Flower of Elecampane, er Nutmeg, one 
un 


GO 
Sift 


ſtrengthening 


will not have Effect preſently. 


Pound of double refined Sugar pounded ; ſhred and pound 


all together in a ſtone Mortar, pouring into it, by Degrees 
a' Pint of fallad' Ol, of which eat the Bigneſs of Nutm : 
four times a Day; every Morning drink a Glaſs of ol 

Malaga Sack, with the Volk of a new-laid Egg in it, 


and as much Flower of Brimſtone as will lie upon a Six- 


pence,” and next Morning as much Flower of Elecampane, 
A ſecond Remedy, —T Ak E two Gallons of ſmall Beer, 2 
Handfuls of Oak-Leaves, and 2 Handfuls of Fern- Roots 
(tet! the Oak- Leaves be gathered two or three Days before 
vou uſe them) waſh the Fern- Roots, and ſplit them; then 
put them into the ſmall Beer, and boil them all together, 
tin about two Quarts are waſted out of the two Gallons. 


| . Then haue half a Pound of Brown Su r-Candy ready, 


and ftrain it off upon the Candy boiling. hot. When 
cold, putit into Bottles. Drink a Pint firſt in a Morning, 
and another. going to bed laſt at Night. 
A Gontlewoman prodigiouſh reliebed in a deep Conſump- 
tion, if not cured.— This was a Maiden 'Gentlewoman, 
Ip to .＋ , of Derbyſhire, Eſq; who was in 
a deep « Conſumption; and ſo weak that ſhe could hardly 
lift her Hand o her Head; for which there were eight 
Sheeps-Trotters'boiled ſive Hours in Spring Water, then 


„ ftrained off and kept as a Jelly; when uſed, ſhe put a 


Spoonful or more of it in warm or hot Milk, and ſupt it. 
Sbe took e e Year together, being of a moſt 

ning Nature, far beyond the Jelly of Hartſhorn 
or Calves- Feet, and will reſtore, it is ſaid, when nothing elſe 


will. The ſame aſter à Fever has weaken'd a Perſon. It 


i great Healer of the Lungs and Stomach, damaged by 


any means, but muſt be continued ſome Time, for it 


5 | Inflammation 


word 


| 1 8 
Inflammation of the Lungs cured.— TIs ſtubborn and 
-to0 often fatal Malady, that generally is acquired b hard 


drinking, I am informed, by a very creditable Perſon, was 


"cured in a Gentleman by the following Medicine: 
A Spoonful of Beech-Oil was mixt with a Spoonful of the 
Juice of Ground-Ivy, and taken going to Bed. This re- 
peated ſeveral times had the deſired Effecm. 
A young Man cured of a Conſumption in a very particu- 
lar Manner, —IT. is reported, that a young Man was ab- 
ſolutely cured of a He. „baking Turnips 
with a Piece of ruſty Bacon, which produced a. very. diſ- 
agreeable Liquor, but cured the Perſon. Er 


A Drink for a Conſumption, —Bo11. two Handfuls of ſmall x 


Bran, in two Quarts of Spring Water, till a Pint is con- 
ſumed,  Sweeten it with Honey, and it will drink like 
Mead J _ Tips cat 7 5 x.” 4 4 LS 2&5 


* : 
* 
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A Young Man cured. of an Ague,—Tius Perdon ie 
<= now at Gaddeſden, of wealthy Parents, who having 
an Ague (by Advice) put Pepper into his Beer every time 


he drank, and was cured; being told that it was the beſt 


of Remedies for this Diſeaſe. 


: nn, ON ITED 
=P. gong Woman cured of an A, ue,—TH1s was dane by 
Dr. Dover's Receit, in his Book intitled The Phyſitian g 


Zo Legacy, Page 93, where he has theſe Words: 
0 


Take two Ounces of fine Bark groſly powdet'd; infuſe | 
& it cold in a Quart of Red-Port or twenty-four Hours, 


& then filtre it off as you uſe it, taking fix Spoonfuls every 
56 third or fourth Hour, beginnin fuk x the Fx oo » 
C till you have taken the whole Quart, _ Thus repeat it 
&. four times, and it will not return. This muſt ob- 


« ſerved, that if it purges, it will do no Service. In 
e this Caſe put two or three Drops of Liguid Laudanum 


« into each Doſe, till the Purging is ſtopt,” —A Daugh- 


ter of mine, having a Second-day Ague, was partly cured 


by this Receit; for I put one Ounce. of groſs Bark into 
2 Pint of Claret, and ſhe was cured before the Pint was 
8, Shough the purged the Day before the Ague left her, 
but I quickly | 


Cr 
8 4793074 oe 
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Ja | Nth 


but pt it by bruifing Cinnamon in Milk. 
T remember, when I was about 20 Years, of Age, that 1 
Was cured of an Ague I had had nine Months (for tem 
Shilling) by a Perſon who * I. mould not have my 


* vt 9 $: $74 „ ren * n 
0 „ bv: # +» = Fd *£ < Ss * Int whos 4 44 þ & mY 
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„ a 
Ague any more. And he made his Word good (not only 
to me, but, as it was faid, to all he undertook) by giving them 
three Sorts of colour d Powders at once in a Half- pint Glaſs 
of Small-Beer, twice the Day I was to have the Ague, 
and once à Day for a F ortiight after. This Medicine nei- 
ther YH nor  vomitted, nor made fick (I only 
ſuck d a Bit of Orange after taking ir) which makes me 
believe it was only Bar iſed. 

A Waman cured « phys gur by a Country Apothecary s 
Advice. THE Apo ry Mr. Goodwyn) then lived at 
Barkhamſt:ad,” and adviſed a near Neighbour of mine to 
beat two Yolks of E „ their Whites and all, into 
- half a Pint of Brandy, juſt as the Fit was coming on, and 
take it going to bed; which ſhe did, on. was gains — 
Never drink Small- Beer in an Ag gue, it is to bring 
on a Dropſy, and cauſe Knots in ſeveral Faun of the Body: 
that cannot be cured. 

A Schoolmaſter in Ivinghoe Pariſh, cured of an Ague— 
In] iling oney in a Quart of old Strong- Beer, and 

drinking» little at a Time as hot as could be endured, 
cold Fit was coming on.— Another Perſon was 
cred 15 burning a Qn 4 Quart of Claret with Honey in it, and 
it N Fong at a time, leiſurely. 
3 —.— drinkin Ea Quarter of a Pint of the Juice of Rue 
before the co 11 Frome on. 1 
My Collar- matters aa re wh of an + ue HE put his 
Sen into a 47 of _ ater while the Fit Was on _ 


2 dr Fa 
E fironge Oh . of which ke three Spoo every 
P os 00g a-little before che Fit comes on fn Ano 
takes a Spoonful of Flower of Brimſtone in Hon. 
Treacle. A moſt excellent Remedy, after Brim hs | 
is taken, is to boil half a Pound of Sugar, a Piece of Allum 
. big as 2 Marble, and 3 er of a 3 | 
8 of Rue in 2 Fint 'of White-wine Vim 
Quarter of a Pint juſt before the Fit comes on. 

e thi this ofa e 
forty excellent Neceit for an Ag ar A 

Wormwood and a Handful o* Rue; ſteep them all 
N ight 1 in a Ones or two of n. Beer, and "drink wm 


Another was 


* 
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ol the ſtrained Liquor a little before the Fit comes on- 


This, tho* ſomewhat nauſeous, commonly cures at once, 
if not, the Doſe muſt be renewed; and it has this Pro- 
perty beyond the Bark, that it generally prevents the Re- 


turn of the Ague ; becauſe it not only warms, but fweetens 


and thins the Blood. An old Woman cures the Ague 
by giving Gun-Powder in half a Pint of Ale. 
A Surgeon cures it by boiling an Ounce of Bark in three 
Pints of Water to a Quart, to which add half a Pint of 


Claret, ftrain off with a little loaf Sugar. After a Vomit, . 


take a Quarter of a Pint three times a Day, 
Stone and Wind Cholick, 


Woman troubled with the Stone-Cholick lived to a great 5 
4 Age, by an excellent Remedy. SHE uſually ſcraped 


as much Caſtile-Soap as would lie on a Shilling, and drank 
it in half a Pint of warm Ale. This was the only Me- 
. dicine ſhe made uſe of, and it did her exceedin t Ser 
vice, ſo that ſhe lived to above eighty Years of ge. 


Stone and Cravel.—I K NE w a certain Woman who took 


the Juice of Leeks and Honey mixt up like a Conſerve, 
RR 


. How a young Woman was cured of the Stone-Cholick,—. 
I am credibly informed ſhe was cured by taking Balſam of 


Capivi ; but in what Manner the took it, I cannot fay. _ 
Nind· Cholict relieved and cured —A CREDITABLE Per- 


ſion near me, very ſubject to the Cholick, put a Handful | 
of Rue and as much Camomile into a Quart Bottle chat 


had a large Noſe, and on them he pour d a Quart of Ale. 
Next Morning, he drank a Quarter of a Pint of the 
Liquor, and continued it three Mornings; then reſted 


ſome time, and took it again. bis, he ſays, ſecures 


againſt the Cholick; but if you have it, drink half a Pint, 
and it is an immediate Cure, though of à hot Nature 
and nauſeous. Another Perſon boiled Nettle- Seeds and 


Sprigs of Box in Water, which, when ſweeten d, he would 


drink for the Wind-Cholick,- Others boiled Daucus 
or wild Carrot - ſeed with Bay- leaves in Water, which they 


ſweeten d and drank for the Wind- Cholick, Ang — : 
ſound the greateſt Benefit in taking ſome Syrup of Poppies 
1 Ia ſometimes make 
E A | D 


kept them . dry'd by them all the Year 


in double Anniſeed-water, which wou 


him ſleep; at another time be would take 4 Dram of 


Brandy, in which Snake- root was inſuſed.— Another g 


drinks a Tea for the Cholick, made with wild Thyme 
= nw 


- 


% 
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—— 


| 


EY 


growing n the Topo Sant Hina Gen- 
| n, going over to Calais in a Ship wherein was Dr. 
Garth, was taken with a violent Cholick, and deſired 
tbe Do&tor's Advice, wiſhing himſelf on Shore; ſays the 
Doctor it is all one for that, and order'd a. Tea-kettle on. 
When the Water was hot, he drenched him with it, till 
it went upwards or downwards, and cured him of a Wind 
Cholick. Another, one of my Labourers, uſed to cure 
himſelf of a Wind- Cholick, by boiling the Herb Centory 
1 Ale or Water. As much of it as the Quantity of an 
„if the Liquor i is drank, will cure if the Stomach is 
5 FA led, Bee its Virtues in Quincy, Page 101—1 my 
ſelf was cured: intirely of a nd Check by, drinking 
balf a Pint 8 Vater in a Morning faſting, and ſo every 
Morninę of Prevention; by w ich Means ou 
8 will; not þ NAS with this totmenting Difeaſe.—Or ſteep 
| - many Onions bruiſed as will lie in a Quart of White- 
Wine, and take a Glaſs of it. 
F a Stone-Cholick —ON's Mr. Fennel of Leighton ſays, 
1 he has taken 40 Drops of f Balſam of Sulphur for 
% tone- Cholick, b 3 dropping them in the Middle of a 
© Ghſs of White wins, which made it look like the Volk 
. of an Egg, and then went to Bed. This he did once a 


Veek for ſome. 785 and it made him piſs Stones on the 


| 3round ag big as A N after 3 troubled with 
ths Gravel 20. Y Dr. 5 Pe ows from 4 to 12 
| rops for. a Dole, | age 45 0. A Woman boiled Parſley- 
dots, Burdeck- Roots, 95 Fennel. Roots, in Water, 
which when, Krained, ſhe ſweeten'd with Syrup of Marſh- 
Mallows. ——Another Woman took as much Sal Prunella 
5 Powder, in a Spoonful. of White-wine, as would lie on a 
| 11 5 707 caſing; the Stone- Cholick. Another found no- 
| anſwer better than Daucus: ſeed for his Stone-Cholick. 
| 1 * = "like . of which make a Tea. 
5 A "Perſon, fon . e led with the Gravel, being treated 
Aeg er 1 ire With a feven- old Bottle 
of Perry, ae almoſt a Handful of ſmall Stones 
| 0 CBoli (>, —=T AKE 3 as many Grains of Paradiſe, 
5 d, 28 Will lie ona Shilling, in a Glaſs of Ale or Brandy. 
1 has cured whena DoQgr could not.——A Gentlewoman, 
Advice, took; as müch "urtnerick ds would lie on a 
— Sage: in 2 ſma Glaſs of in, for her Wind-Cholick;,— 
Another burnt a lar Piece of the Bottom of 2 common 
Gi ROPE Al. 2 wa yas \ fiery 2 gage it in 
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Gin, which he drank and was cured, though (as he ſaid) 
be ſtruggled for Life, when all other Means failed —Ano- 
ther boiled Winter- Savory in Ale, then ſweeten'd it with 
| b e drank it with . Pepper mixt in it.— Another, 

a Woman, my Neighbour, boils wild Thyme and St. 

John's-Wort, together with. Carraway-Seeds, and drinks 
it with or without Sugar, as an excellent Remedy for the 

Wind- Cholick and other Diſeaſes, Another boils Balm 


and Mint in half a Pint of Gin, ſtrains and ſweetens : | 


This has cured, though raw Gin will not. 
Sts 4; „ FPV 
Peruomiſtuous Receits for various Diſeaſes, © | 


9 
1 


Man had great Pains, particularly in his Thighs and 


' Knees, and was cured by drinking now and then two Tears 


old Verjuice, mixt in a Glaſs with ſome Brandy. If it 
binds you, take a little Lenitive Electuary, or other 
looſening Thing. A young Woman, living in Acton 
Pariſh, 23 was cured of a Pain in her Legs, by 


beating Oil of Roſes with Vinegar, and eee in be- 
y; the 


fore a Fire for three Days together, twice each 

cover'd them with Flannel A wealthy Perſon in our 
Pariſh having a violent Pain in his Back, he tried Sear- 
cloths and other Things to no Purpoſe, till one told him, 
he would pawn his Life, if Grains of Paradiſe, taken in 
[Powder in a Spoonful of Ale, as much as would lie on a 
Sin- pence or Shilling, ſeveral Mornings faſting, did not 
cure him; and it anſwer'd the End. A young Fellow living 
near me, about 17 Vears of Age, had a Pain which was called 


a Sciatica in his Knees, to that Degree as forced him to 


cerawl about, for he could not walk, nor could hardly 
have any Reſt. This induced his Parents to conſult our 
Country Surgeons, who gave it as their Opinion, that he 
was incurable; yet he was cured by his Mother, who practiſes 
Jed wooden Diſhes which 
held about a Pint, and while they were very hot, ſhe 
clap'd them on Camomile firſt laid on the Knees, where 
they remained an Hour and half; this ſhe did every Day 
for a e and removed the Pain into his Hip; here 
alſo ſne mac 
ber 80. Others rub in Gooſegreaſe on the pained 


f 


i 2 IN fs 8 Man's Legs and other Parts rad. Tide | 


the fame Application, and entirely cured . 
Part, and find a Cure. Oil of Petre Wann 


1 
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Ach or Pain, by anointing once in two Days, and kedep- . 


ing a Flannel on the Part. | 8 

Por curing a Fæver.—A FRV ER attended with a Cough 
went about the Country, but was generally cured with a 
Quart of Honey mix'd with a Quart of Spring-water, which 


was to be taken a little at a Time. For a common Fever, 


our Country Houſewife adviſes to give a Treacle-Poſlet goin 


to Bed, where it ſweats the Party; next Day ſhe binds, 


under a broad Rag, on each Wriſt, ſome beaten Lettice 


and Currants mixt together; or Wood-Sorrel, Plantane- 
Leaves, and the dry blue Currants beat together; and for 


a Drink, ſhe gives a Liquor made with Wood-Sorrel- 
Leaves, Five-Leaf-Graſs, Strawberry-Leaves, Houſleek, 


Blackberry-Briary-Leaves, Dandelion, Primroſe-Leaves, 


Sage, and Mint; theſe ſhe-makes a Tea of, and fo much 


dat ſeveral. Bottles were filled with the fame, and kept 


cork'd ready for drinking as wanted. Others add to 
this Liquor Juice of Lemons. This is a moſt cheap and 


- efficacious Method of curing a Fever, for it ſeldom miſſes, 


even when they are light-headed, as is m—_—_— ex- 
erby- 


perienced in our Country. A Gentleman in 
Hire, when he finds himſelf feveriſh, takes of Pearl- Barley 


a Quarter of a Pound, Marſhmallow- Roots, Liquorice, 
and half 'a Pound of Raiſins of the Sun, which he boils 


mi à Gallon of Water, and makes a Drink of it, for 


Malt Drink is not good in this Caſe. This is his Li- 


quor after hard 8 as being ſerviceable againſt 


lick, Fever, Gout, Stone, and Scurvy.——Por an 
ge Fever, as publiſhed in a common News-Paper ; 
hen the Patient begins to be diſorder'd, let Blood im- 


Py; 


mediately, and provided there be no violent Pain in the 


Head, give a Vomit forthwith; during the Diſorder 
the Patient muſt be kept warm, and lie in Bed as much as 


poffible. The Drink that ſhoyld be adminiſter'd very 
5 Fee jb Tartar-Whey made thus: Let a 


Quart of Milk juſt boil, and then throw a Quarter of an 
Ounce of Cream of Tartar into it, ftrain it, and ꝑive it 
. 0 the Patient blood- warm; two Quarts, at leaſt, ſhould 
be drank in a Morning, and the like Quantity of Balm- 


Tea in the Afternoon: Beware of taking cold. If the 


Patient is reſtleſs, 2 of Poppies, and three or four 


Drops of Syrup of may be added to the Balm-Tea; 


t {Gould be the luft thing ken geing to Bed. - This 
757 preſerved many Hundreds rom a long Sickneſs, if not 


N from 


time 


C 5 
from Death. Others ſtamp blue Currants and Hops toge - 
ther, and apply them to the Wriſts as an excellent Remedy. 


Aan cured of a Scarlet- Fever by his Wife —In 
March, 1747-8, many Men, Women, and Children had 
the Scarlet Fever in and about Gaddeſden; my. next 
Neighbour, a Man in good Circumſtances, looked fright- 
fully red with this Malady,. and to cure him his Wife 
gave him a weak Treacle-Poſſet, and Treacle and ſome- 
times Honey in his Drink. This drove out the Fe- 
ver, by a gentle Sweating, into a Raſh. or Scurf, and in 
; recovered: without Bleeding, for this Woman's 
Notion is, that the Diſcaſe cannot ſo well be drove out, if 
they take the Strength of the Blood away. But this is 
contrary to the Notions and Practice of the famous Dr. 
Boerhaave and Dr. Dover, who are recorded for bleeding 
plentifully in all Fevers, for giving Air immediately to 
their Patients; for tearing off all Bliſters, and for in- 
dulging the ſick Perſon with all manner of cooling and 
diluting Liquors, ſee Page 10%, in Dr. Dover's Laff 
Legacy, where is ſhewn the Cure of Sir Tehn Dinely 
Gardyere, who, though under a moſt violent Fever, was 
preſently thus cured, Some lay Beef Steaks or 2 71 
Le to the Feet, for drawing down the Fever, N. B. 
Some of our Country Women think nothing exceeds a 
Tea made of the afofeſaid Leaves, and binding Powder 
', of white Reſin about each. Wrift for curing any Fever. 
It ia uſed even to lying - in Women,  _ _ 
Cramp.— THIS Malad cauſes exquiſite Pain, eſpecially 
to Perſons in Years.” My Neighbour, having a fractured 
Leg that confined him to his Bed, tells me, he ſuffered 
more Pain from the Cramp than from the Fracture, It is 
thought to be Wind in the Blood, and for immediate 
Relief ſome jump out of Bed to walk on the Floor. 
Others rub heir Foot, Leg, or Thigh as hard and as 
faſt as they can with their Hand, for the Cramp gene- 
rally begins in the great Toe, and runs up to the Calf 
of the Leg, and ſometimes higher. —Others tie their Gar- 
deer about their Foot or Leg going to Bed, to prevent it.— | 
Dome report,...that + wearing  Roll-Brimſtone _ in... the 
Breeches Pocket is for the Cramp; but I think 
there is little or nothing in it.— The next ſeenis valuable, 
which is, to tie an Eel- Skin pretty tight n or 


Arm, for it is ſaid to be an excellent Remedy, for the 
E Camp. 
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Cramp. And ſo is Hungary Water, rub d on the Part ſub⸗ 


ject to the Cramp, at going to Bed. WS 21-3 
Pain in the Stomach, —A Woman, my Neighbour, had it 


two Days together, ſo that her Stomach ſwell'd, but was 
"cured by mixing three Spoonfuls of Gin with three Spoonfuls 
of Mint Water, and burning it; when the Flame was ex- 


"tinguiſhed, ſhe ſweeten'd it, drank it, and was cured by three 


Does of it. — Another Woman, my Neighbour, that had 
been many Years troubled with a great Pain at her Stomach, 


'was adviſed by my Brother-in-Law, the late Captain Hen 
'Dedſon, who had been Governor of Cape-Coafl-Caftle 
in Africa, to take as much Gunpowder as would lie on 


2 Shilling in a Spoonful of Brandy, which ſhe did three 
Mornings running, and it anſwer d. A Correſpondent 


wrote to me, that an Acquaintance took a Tea Spoonful 
of Gunpowder in a Glaſs of White-wine, which work'd 


gently and quickly, and carried off a great deal of watry 


x 


La. of Appetite: — Mn. C—b, a wealthy Perſon, at 
\Diznftable, being ſick, fo that he could hardly eat any thing, 
Was adviſed to ſteep a'Handful of Camomile, a Handful of 


 *Warmwood,” and a (Handful of Rue, in two Quarts of 


Ale, a Night and a Day, and to drink à Quarter or Half 


2 Pint at a Time of the Liquor, He did ſo, and received 
. perfect Cure. The fame Drink he takes now and then 


in his Health, by way of Prevention, —I know a young 
Surgeon in London, Who brought an old Gentleman to eat 
two Mutton Steaks for Supper, that had loft his Appetite 
before, and took ſeveral fix Shillings of him for Quart Bot- 


tiles of a Liquor, wherein to my Knowledge Rue was a 
chief Ingrediennt. r 
Nag of the Lights.—lx you put a little Flower into 


Water, and drink it in common, it will keep them down, 
814 F 


'elfe they are apt to riſe and cauſe Fits. 


To fe ee —Borz. Deal Sbavings in Milk; and 
| [take half a Fint at a i 
three or four times a Day; it is à leiſure Cure. Or 


f a Pint at a Time, made ſtrong of the Shavings 


boil a Sheet of writing Paper in three Pints of Milk, 
which will make it thick; ſtrain, and eat it with Loaf-Sugar, 


- and it is an excellent Cure,—Or'mix Salt with Water, and 


Axink, if you can bear it, half a Pint at a Time; and if it | 
Affen vomiting,” hold the Vinegar Bottle to the Noſo,— 


A Woman in vur/Neighbourhooc ad anon 
OW | | | 4 i p fon 
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ſon uſed to gather Sloes about a Week after Michaelmas, 


when they are juſt fit for it, before the Froſt takes them: 


Theſe he put into Quart Bottles, and buried them un- 
der Ground for half a Year, then took them out, and 
drained out their Juice, which was bottled with lump 
* and thus became like Claret for ſtopping a Looſe- 
ſs, and for other Occaſions, — Or mix Verjuice and 
Brandy in equal Parts; heat it, and take two or three 
Spoonſuls at a Time, which will effect a Cure 
Slturvy.—A Perſon having the Nettle- Spring or Scurvy, 
which comes out in the Skin, as if ſtung with Nettles, 
being a high Degree of the Scurvy, a Surgeon at Hemp- 


Acad adviſed the Party to take three Spoonfuls in one Day of 
Nettle 2 naked in a Spoon at Morning, Noon, and 


Night, for ſome Time. Or take the ſame Quantity of Juice 
of Scurvy- graſs naked, a Spoonful at a Time, in a Glaſs of 


Cyder or other Liquor. The Scurvy-graſs Juice is more 


. pleaſant than the Nettle Juice. Dr. Morton, a famous 
Phyſician. of Greemoich- Hoſpital, uſed to do Wonders by 


making Men ſwallow gur of this naked Juice at a 
r 


Time. Our late Parſon Mr. Dodgſen would ſcratch till his 


Arms almoſt bled, and ſaid, nothing relieved him more at 
forty-five Years of Age, than ſteeping — graſs in Table- 


Beer, and ſometimes eating it on Bread and Butter, and when 
he was bound (being of a coſtive Conſtitution) he was re- 
lieved by Lenitive Electuary. ni 


* - 


| val 
Another Receit.--Bo1l two Handfuls of Fumitory and two 


. Handfuls of Elder-flowers with Sugar for a common Drink; 


this with an Iſſue is ſaid to be ſerviceable. Bruiſe twenty 
Mill or Hoglice in a Mortar, and moiſten them 
with White-wine, which ſqueeze through à Muſlin Rag. 
Take half a Quarter of a Pint every Morning for a Month 
of this Juice or Liquor; it is not only excellent for. all 


ſcrophulous Tumours and inveterate Ulcers, but alſo for 


Palſies, Epilepſies, and all nervous Diſtempers, and therefore 
ſtrengthens the Optick Nerves of the Eyes. 
An antiſcorbutict Cordial Elixir. TA kx of the beſt Nut- 
meg-grained Rhubarb (not Indian) groſly bruiſed and hee 
toaſted, one Ounce, of the beſt Engliſb daffron and Cinnamon 
each a Quarter” of an Ounce, plain Spirit of Scurvy-=graſs 


_ ſax Qunces, cut the Saffron ſmall, beat the Spice to a groſs - 


Powder, and put the whole into a Bottle with a Glaſs- 


Stopple 3 after it has ſtood. a Week, ſhake the Bottle now, 
and then, and begin to take a Tea · ſpoonful or twa e 
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of eleat) i a Diſh of Too 3 NB. In 
this Medicine you enjoy all irtues of the Rhubarb, 


and thoſe in an exalted — inaſmuch as its purga- 
tive Quality is ſomewhat reſtrained, and by the Aſſiſtance 


of the Scurvy-graſs Spirit does the eaſier inſinuate itſelf 
into the Blood, and thereby becomes à more powerful Al- 


terative and Sweetener of the Juices.—If you pour boiling 
Water on 3 Flowers in an earthen Pot, and cover 
1 . ſtrain off, and boil 
iquor to a rup, it is deemed a 
Antifcardutiok; : _ | 
 » An excellent Receit for ſerbutick Humours, — Tak E 
- #Zthiops Minera gages without Fire, native Cinnabar 
_ finely levigated Ounce, fine loaf Sugar and Gum 
Guaiacum of each two Drams, fine Turkey Rhubarb 
and Crabs Eyes prepared each one Dram, il of Saſ- 
ſafras-wood — Drops; mix according to Art, and di- 


vide the Powder into twelve equal Parts, of which take 


one in 2 little White- wine daily two Hours before Din- 

ner; and likewiſe before Supper. This is an —— 
Remedy indeed ſur deſtroying the Scurvy, gi 2 by m 
intimate Acquaintance, a London Phyſician, Woman's 
Legs broke out in Blotehes and 'Scabs, ſo that ſhe could 
| hardly go, but was perfectly cured by bal « Quare y-graſs 

| wi gn and OY en than half a vartern faſt- 


5 f orbutick kel Elittuaty. — Tanz > medicinal Anti- 
rams, Ethiops Mineral one Ounce, Rhubarb 

-in ode one Dram, Conſerve of the yellow Rind of Se- 
ville Oranges and Lenitive EleQuary each one Ounce; mix 
| ec Syrup of Cloves, and take two Drams three times. . 


7. 
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28 9 4 Man Æthiops Mineral eee = an 


; at Enfield put it by, and gave him Cinnabar 
d Claws ee Sa and Powder 5 Crabs Eyes and 


A Wm inves. Aas. Raberts, of Shedbam; about two 
Miles from Gadueſden, having a Wen many Years almoſt 
under her Chin, and as big as a Boy's Fiſt, could never 
5 got it reduced, till by Advice ſhe — e and 

Time to Tin rubbed the Wen with the Spittle 
of it N Ny: e prong ee, entirely 


it. . I «* A 
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I felled Arm that waſted, cured. — AFTER a Fever, 
© a Man's Arm ſwell'd, upon which the late Serjeant- Sura 
reon Green adviſed to quench ſome Lime twenty-four. 
ours in Water, and apply it as a Poultice, and when 
dried to wet it, again, or apply new; it ſhrivelled the 
Skin at firſt, but it reduced the Swelling. Yet ſuch a 
Lime Poultice muſt not be put to any Sore; but Lime- 
water is often applied to keep back Humours from flowing 
to the Part of a broken Shin, or other Wound, This Man 
is my Neighbour who received this Benefit.” © | 
To draw out a Thorn, HAN d up the Gall of a Barrow-' 
| Hog, and 1 will drop 5 of it out; that which remains 
and dries, ſpread on a linen Rag, and apply it; it ſeldom 
| fails —Or apply a Piece of. Adden. 4 182 
To cure Shingles.— Tak the black Coom that is made 
by oiling or greaſing Bells in a Steeple, and anoint with 
it —A young Woman of good Fortune at Gaddeſden had 
the Shingles, ſo as to have Bliſters half round her Body; 
but was cured by mixing the Blood of a black Cat's Tail 
with Juice of ouſlegſ and Cream, and anointing warm 
three times a Day, = F 
Sore Mouth. —T axe burnt Allum Powder, and mix 
it with Honey; rub a little now and then on the Part, 
and it will cure. Or take H of Roſes, à little 
Tincture of Myrrh, ſome ſtrong Sage Tea, and red Wine; 
mix and rub the Mouth, and now and then uſe air 1 
Mulberries.— A Woman my Neighbour, troubled with a 
ſore Mouth, could not get it cured, till a Surgeon told 
her it proceeded from the Heat of her Stomach, and that 
nothing would cure but a Tea made of cooling Herbs, 
and it anſwer'd accordingly. l 3 
Cbilblaint and Kibeheels — Mr. Boyle ſays have been oY 
cured by ſtrewing on the ſore Part, Powder of dried. fliced - 4 
| Quincies, Or rub Hogflard before the Fire on the Chi. 
blain or Kibe ; then lay over the fame a Piece of Bladder, 
or (better) the Skin of a Hog's Flair. But ſome boil 
Chickweed, and firft waſh the Part with the ſtrained 
Water, for which Reaſon they gather and keep Chickweed: 
dried by them,—A Man and his Children near me are . 50 
- much' troubled with Kibe-heels, but are always cured by - - > } 
rubbing Oil of T e on them, before a Fire, juſt 1 
before they g to. Bed, whether the Kibes be broke or 
. . Hot broke. But the Kibe - Ointment, mentioned in Qun- - . 
A . EO TT IN IP CINTT gs +25 5's „ 4 
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tells me, that for curing. her. Tooth-ach ſhe; ſmoaked 
: Henbane-ſerd; ſecondly, a Mixture of Tobacco and Brim- 
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5 s Diſpenſatory, Page 458, ſeems to be a moſt excellent 


, fon oe pon | 
Canter. -A GIRL, about twelve Years of Age, that 
_ daily employed to ſew ſtraw Hats (which is moſt 
of the Womens Work in our, Part of 2 
uſed to put her Braſs Thimble into her Mouth, whie 
bred many white cankering Bliſters on her Tongue, 
Gums, and Lips, was cured. by agointing the Outſide 
of her Jaws, Chin, and Lips, three Days together, with 
ſtale Gooſe-greaſe, and binding a Rag of the ſame over 
the Parts. Or ſtamp Rue, Sorrel, Briar- Leaves, 
and Sage, and boil their Juice with Allum and a little 
Honey, clear it of the Scum, and waſh with it the can- 


. ker'd Places now and 


Z "IT; 


» "To: faſten Teeth, - DRor ſive or fix Drops of TinQure 

of Myrrh into a Tea- cup of Water, and waſh. the Teeth 
with it, for N them. —Or make uſe of Allum, as 

one of the beſt of Things to kill the N in the Gums 
and faſten Teeth; make à Waſh of it, by diſſolving a 


Bit of it in Water with a little Brandy in it. Or firſt 
- waſh with a Tea - cup of Water, wherein is mixt a little 


Brandy and a ſem Drops of Tincture of Myrth ; then roll 
in the Mouth a Bit of Allum. This I do, and it ought to 


be done, every Morning, Or put two Grains of Salt of 
Vi.itriol, a Quarter of an Ounce of Tincture of Myrrh, 
2 a Bit of Allum as big as a Horſe:bean, and half an Ounce 


of Honey of Roſes, into half a Pint of Claret; put a Tea- 
ſpoonful of this into a Spoonful of Water, and waſh the 


Teeth; the Vitriol whitens, and with the reſt faſtens. 


To cure the Tooth - ach. Oly a little Lint in Tincture of 
Myrrb, and put it in or upon the Tooth; it is an excel- 


lent Remedy. Or ſtamp a little Rue, as much as can 
be put into the Ear, on that Side the Looth achs, it will 


cauſe: a Noiſe but makes a Cure in an Hour's Time. — 


Tobacco Aſhes will clean and Wwhiten Teeth; well.—A 
certain Cooper burns the Rind of Aſhes, ; wets them, 
puts them on Leather, and lays it behind his Ear, to raiſe 


3 cures the Tooth - ach, or other Pain in the 
ane er 
man Joft. ſeveral: of ber Teeth —SHt 


en £3454 


ſtone; thirdly, Gunpowder and Salt, in a Rag held on 


7 ” 


_ » the Tooth; fourthly; Salt and Pepper ; fiſthly, * 5 of 
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Wine; ſixthly, Spirit of Hartſhorn: Theſe at Times ſhe 
ſmoaked, and applied, to the Loſs of ſeveral of her Teeth. 
Some ſay, Spirit of Soot uſed once a Month cures the 
Scurvy in the Gums. | 12 5 

Madam Howard's Diet- Drink,—TH1s Gentlewoman 
lived in London, and for preventing the Breed of the 
Scurvy and other Diſeaſes took an excellent Method, by 
making a Diet-Drink in the following Manner, viz. 
She uſed to have a Pin of Brown Ale brought to her 
Houſe from a Brewhouſe, that held four Gallons and a 
half; the Ale.ſhe emptied into an earthen upright Steen, 
and then ſoaked in the ſame, Scurvy-graſs Leaves, Gen- 
tian-root, Snake-root, and Wormwood, "Theſe ſhe now 
and then ſqueezed, and after three Days ſhe trained off, 
and put the Ale into the Veſſel again; then ſhe cut ſome 
Seville Oranges, and ſqueezed their Juice into it, and after 
putting in ſome Guaiacum Chips ſhe bung'd up the. Caſk, 
for drinking this medicated Ale at Diſcretion, She ſonie- 
times only pared the Oranges, and put them in whole. 
This is an excellent Diet-Drink for all Degrees and Shapes 
of the Scurvy whatſoever.—Another of our Farmers Wives 
ſays the following is an excellent cheap Diet-Drink for 
the Scurvy, which is made by boiling Figs, Liquorice, 
. Scurvy-graſs, and Water-creſles in Ale. Another - 
ſays, take one Ounce of ſliced Liquorice, two Ounces 
of Juniper-berries, and two Scruples of Salt of Tartar, 
ſteeped in a Quart of Ale; then take four Spoonfuls in a 
Pint of Ale.—A Diet- Drink is made and ſold by a Country 
Doctreſs for the Scurvy, Rheumatiſm, and other Diſeaſes ; 
the fteeps Mountain-Flax, Dwarf-Elder, and Buckbean, 


in Ale, a Night and a Day. B 
De travelling Beggars Way of clearing their Bodies of 
Nits, - Lice, and Fleas, I believe I may affirm it for 
Truth, that no County in England is ſo much frequented 
by Beggars as Hertfordſhire ; and upon aſking them of 
their Method of curing the ſeveral Diſeaſes they are in- 
cident to more than others, they tell me that, for clear - 
ing their Bodies of Lice, they boit Copperas in Water 
with Hogſlard, and by rubbing it over their Bodies, no 
Liee have Power to bite them; on the contrary, it will 
make them forſake the Cloaths they wear; and not da- 


mage their Skin.— Another ſays, he is clear of Lice by Ef $y | 


anointing the Waiſtband of his Breeches with Oil of Ruf- 


-ſe4}but this I doubt,—To clear the Head of Lite, e, 3 


(boiled. oh roaſted. very hard) Shell and 


_—_ 90 by. 
part the Hair here and there, then cover the Bale 
ted Pipe of Tobacco with a linen and 
Smoak into the Places, which will the 


may be eaſily combed out. To prevent and deſtroy 

boil Brooklime, . or Arſmart, or Wormwood, in 

ae and waſh the Room.—Qr. lay the Herbs in ſeve- 
the Room. 

To pra Worms. in the 8 Body. —A Man cured of 
118 2 white Maw- worms. This Man lived near me, and 
being much. troubled with theſe Worms, he took near 
half a Pint at a Time of Salt Water for four Mornings 


Tprther Glting, and it made him void great Quantities 
theſe Worms, to the curing of him for ſome Years, — 


and 
of a 

| (Coe 

| Lice crawl to the outmoſt Parts of the Hair. where 
Fw, bs 


Give to a Girl twelve Years old, that has Worms, a Tea- 


en half of Elixir Proprietatis in Water - gruel: It 
oxms, and cures the ot is Juice — green 

give. a Spoonful of its Juice every to a 

By: or 172 It is excellent to kill Worms. 3 of 
ut Labourers, having the ſmall white Worms, took a 
zonful. of. Sugar and in a few Minutes after 
he took 2 Drops of 1 of Vitriol in half a Pint of 
ſmall Beer, and in an Hour or two's Time, vomited 
ms to the. Quantity of a Handful; then he drank 


or 
half à Pint of. ſtrong Beer and vomited more Worms, 


and ſo a third Time; at laſt half 2 Pint ſtaid with him, 
and in three Days after he took nine Drops of the Oil, 


which did ee him; three Years after NG was. cured 


by the fam 
a deftroy of AB; TAY to a Boy or Girl a nful 
22 uice of Rue now and then. lr is certainly true, 


OS of. Worms, in our Pariſh, by taking it three Morn- 


ings faſting 
. * 4 1 neſe or Plex, ok Man: given over- 78 
Death, was cured ofa violent Looſeneſs by eating an Egg 
red by drink; d then 255 99 
e tinking now and t a Quarter of a 
Plat ol by Vetjuice. — Another ſtops,.a Loofeneſs by 


. 7 Leaves in ſmall Beer. 


6 Evil cured by. Advice of a ("ev Girl at Ga. | 


Un, having the Evil in her Feet from her Infancy, at 
d Venn old Jaſt,one al hex: Toes: by er age wm 
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bad that ſhe could hardly walk, therefore was to be 
ſent to a London Hoſpital in a little Time: But a Beggar- 
woman coming to the Door, and hearing of it, ſaid, 
That if they would cut off the hind oy and the fore 


on the contrary Side of that, of a Toad, and wear 
them in a ſilken Bag about her Neck, it would certainly | 
cure her; but it was to be obſeged, that on the Toad's © 
loſing its Legs, it was to be turned looſe abroad, and 
as it pined, waſted, and died, the Diſtemper would like- 
wiſe -waſte and die; which happened accordingly, for the 
Girl was intirely cured by it, never having had 'the 
Evil afterwards. - $4878 | 4 BY 
De Evil in a GirPs Eye helped, =<ANoTHER Gaddeſ: 
den Girl having an hereditary Evil from her Father in 
her Eyes, her Parents dried a Toad in the Sun, and put 


it in a ſilken Bag, which they hung on the back Part 


of her Neck; and although it was thus dried, it drawed 


' fo much as to raiſe little Bliſters, but did the Girl a great 


deal of Service, till ſhe. careleſsly loſt it. But I am hum- 
bly of Opinion, no Medicine known by Man exceeds ' 
that of Quickſilver Water for curing the King's-Evil. 


The Cure of which I think likewiſe would be made 
very ſhort, if the Patient would exerciſe his Body with 
ſome Labour, and live on a Milk Diet, while he or ſhe 
ü drinking the Water. 178255 | | 


Pai inthe Herd cared. —Min. Cadbury, of Dunſtable, | 
kept his Bed almoſt a Lear for it, and got a wry Neck 


in the Time; at laſt, by the Advice of Dr. Freeman of 
 Amiptill; he was cured by the Uſe of the following Poder 


given in Ale: He baked red Sage and Egg-ſhells toge - 


ther; of which he made the Powder. Mr. Gadbury was 
_ alive in 2739, — Another, who is my particular Ac- 


quaintance, took Bavender Drops every Night he went 
to Bed; to the Number of ſixty, in Water, Ale, or Wine; 


but beſt of all dropt on Loaf Sugar, letting it gra- 
duaually difſelee in the Mouth, becauſe by that Means it 


ſoaks mote immediately into the Nerves, | and gives a 
| ly to the Spirits. Another takes 
thirty Drops in Water ſeveral times a —_ In the 

Deeiys- of Age, and convulſive or  apoplectic Shocks} | 
ſach? RE on Palſeys and Loſs of Memory, this is a 
mo \ Medicine, as Dr. Quincy very well obſerves 
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for the Pain of her Head ſnuffs ſome of theſe Spirits up 


5 0 her Noſe very frequently. 


Sucezing.— Ir comes by cold taken in the Head or 


other Parts, and is very troubleſome, and the more ſo, when 


it laſts ſome time: A good Cure is, to doſe the Body with 


- a hearty Drink of Wine, or other ſtrong Liquor, till it is 


thoroughly heated, but not with naked ſpiritous Liquor, 


. Nor to the Exceſs of Drunkenneſs. — Or rub your 


ead 
now. and then with Hungary-water, and drink: nothin 
that keeps your Body open.—Or waſh always your Head 
Water in a Morning. 

Small. Pox.— TEE V at firſt are generally taken with a 
Pain in the Head and Back, Coldneſs of Feet, or Vo- 
mitting— The Caſe of Miſs Howard of London, under 
the Care of a moſt eminent Doctor of Phyſick : At firſt 
ſhe was thought td have only a Cold, and ſo they gave 
her a Raiſin Poſſet made to ſweat her, but in three * 
the Small-Pox' came out, after bleeding for a Fever as 
they thought. The Doctor ſaid, it is beſt to bleed on 
the Apprehenſion of the Small-Pox, becauſe it prevents 


their being vaſtly full, and prevents a Fever joining them. 


She was kept always full of Drink, either Panado or 


_  Gruel, and ſometimes a little Sack and Toaſt, with Saffron 


ſteep'd in it, to drive the Small-Pox from the Heart, 
or a Naple-biſket ſopt in it; but no Meat was allow'd 
till the Pox was turned, which commonly is in nine or 
twelve Days; then ſhe had a little Fiſh, or boiled Chicken; 
and during all this Time ſhe had Cordial Powders in 
Juleps given her every four Hours, till they were turned 


and ſhe out of Danger. She was kept warm almoſt like 


as in a Bagnio, and did not keep out of Bed longer than 


till che. 'Was made 3 at- laſt they waſh'd her Face with 


warm Sack and Butter [or anoint with chopt Rue boiled in 


Hogfard] to ſhoal off the Pocks, and prevent their pitting. 
0 


prevent catching the Small-Pox. — Drink, if you 


are going into any r LE ter or half a Pint of 
Rue Tea without Sugar; or. bol a Piece of Rue in your 
-  ». * Mouth, This is an, excellent Antidote, and of infinite 


Service to Man and Beaſt, in many Shapes; particularly 


fort cleanſing the Blood, and thinning it, for the better 


paring the Body to be eaſily cured of the Small-Pox. 
Mouth defends againſt the Damage. of any 
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Deafneſi.—A Tinker was cured by ing Hedge» 2 


Hog, taking out the Guts, roaſting the Body with- 
out baſting, and ſaving the Dripping or Fat, of which 
he dropt three Drops into his Ear at Night, the ſame in 
the Morning, and fo for two Days, when it cured him. 
Or boil one or more Adders in a ſmall Pot, fave the Greaſe, 
which will be almoſt as thin as Oil, and drop one or two 
Drops into the Ear going to Bed, repeating the ſame 
ſeveral times, — The late —— How, Eſq; Recorder of 
St. Albans, being exceeding deaf, he ſhaved" his Head 
every Day, and every Night and Morning rubbed it with 
Hungary-water, till he was perfectly cured by it. 
Another js ſaid to take Oil of Almonds, Water in a 
Jack-hare's Bladder, and Swan's Greaſe, N up 15 
Drops of each of theſe er, and dropping 15 Drops in- 2 
to each Ear going to Bed, and ſo every Night for a Week. - _ {1 
In the mean while, put white Melilot on two Bits of 
Leather, and lay freſh ones to the Ears every Night. | 
© Sore Eyes. -A Woman having ſore Eyes diſſolved fine * 
Loaf Sugar in Water, and it did her vaſt Service.—Ano- 7 
ther did better by diflolving ſome white Vitriol in Spring 
Water with Loaf Sugar, becauſe the Thickneſs of the 
Sugar-water guards againſt the ſharp Vitriol : A little of 
this Water dropt into the Eye, or beſmear'd by a Fea- 
ther with it, does great-Service, — The Juice of green 
Wheat takes Spots out of the Eyes. —Milk hot from the 
Cow is a ſovereign Remedy for Blood -ſhot or other ſore 
Eyes. If you put the Vitriol in ſugar'd Water, a Bit as 
big as a large Pea is ſufficient for a two Ounce Bottle. It 
is an excellent Water. | h ; . 
To take gway Wrinkles from the Face.— Mix fing Wheat 
Meal in hot Bean- Flower Water. | A 5 up 
© # Wine good for the Palſey.——Taxs Woodlice or Mil- 
lepedes bruiſed,” half a Pint; Vipers juſt killed, ſkinned, 
and freed from their Entrails and Fat, two, three, _ * 
or more 3 Horſe-radifh fliced and bruiſed, one Ounce 
and a half; ſharp-pointed Dock-root, half a Pound; Ju- 
. Hiper-Betries Whole, four Ounces ; Gentian ſliced, ſix 
Drams: Infuſe theſe in a Gallon of Mountain Wine, 
and take two Ounces twice a This is the Pre- 
ſcription of a Profeſſor of Phyſick in London, — One of 
our Oountry- men tells me, that he has the yellow Flowers 
of the Lady-finger Graſs diſtill'd for the Palſey, and finds 
= great Benefit by waſhing” his Face and Hands with the 

2 Q U 3 | diſtilled 
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diſtilled Liquor, and by Sxinkios.s Tea made with Roſe- 
mary and Lavender.—Sprrit of Lavender taken on Loaf 
Sugar, to the Quantity from twenty to one hundred Drops, 
is of ſuch Efficacy for this Purpoſe, that by ſome. they are 
called Palſey Drops. OR IRE ates 
. Teas, — Bon EA and Green are generally allowed to be 
unwholeſome Herbs; if drank to Exceſs, they hurt the 
Nerves (Bohea eſpecially) and cauſe various Diſtempers, 
as Tremors, Palſeys, Vapours, Fits, Sc. And as Lime 
and Allum are employed in making Loaf Sugar, their 
. corroding Natures are likewiſe of very ill Conſequence 
hen uſed immoderately ; therefore Cream, Cc. is very 
negeſſary to qualify theſe bad Properties. I know a 
'Gentlewoman who in her laſt Diſh of Tea puts fix or more 
| vender Drops, to prevent the Riſe of Vapours, Others 
boil Archangel or Nettle Flowers in Milk, to drink with 
their Tea. — Some very .judiciouſly make. uſe of Quick- 
ſilver- water inſtead of raw Water for their Tea. -A Gen- 
tleman of my Aequaintance, for avoiding the pernicious 
Effects of Loaf Sugar, made uſe of white Sugar · candy.— 
Another uſed all powder'd Sugar. A Gentle woman, a great 
Lover of Green Tea, drank it Morning and Afternoon, 
but was forced to leave it off, becauſe it raked her 
Stomach, and bred the Cholick, being (as ſhe thought) 


ol a feeding Nature; and therefore betook herſelf to Aler 


Son or Caudle of Tea (Gree 


hoof or Ground-ivy. Tea.— A Surgeon of Baribamſtaad, 
taking me into his Garden, pointed to his Balm and his 
Sage, telling me theſe were his Tea. Another Surgeon, 
named Kefon, of Hempſtead, ſaid that Green Tea is the 
worſt of Things for the Cholick and dead Palſey. And 
1 remember, the... Bar#ham/tead* Surgeon: ſaid, that both 
| - Bohea and Green grow on one Tree, are of a poiſonous 
Nature, and that the Men who work on them have 
their Hands bliſter d by the Oil, which is very hot. 
Artificial Tea may be made with Saintfoin Leaves, 
Honeyſuckle, the Leaves of the white and black Thorn, 
27525 
Tea Caudle.—81R Kenelm: Digby, in his Book called the 
Cloſet, tells us, that a Jeſuit who came from China, in 
1664, told Mr. Waller, that there they make an Infu- 
Don or Caudle J ſuppoje) by putting 
2 Pint of ſcalding Water on a Drachm of Tea, with two 
- *Lolks of Eggs beat up with ſme Sogar; the Tes _ 
iſt ande, mult he poured on the Eggs and Sugu, which | 


ff 
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being well ſtirred together ſhould be drank hot, 
He ſays, that this Infuſion preſently ſatisfies all Rawnefs 
and Indigence of Stomach. In England, the Jeſuit faid, 
we let the hot Water ſtand too long ſoaking on the Tea, 
which makes it extract into itſelf the earthy Parts 
he Herb; but by riß it remain a ſmaller time, you 
ave only the ſpiritous Part of the Tea, that is muc 
more active, penetrative, and friendly to Nature. 
Sir Kenelm ſays, Mr. Waller found the Jeſuit's Cha- 
racter of Tea exactly anſwer.— And I fay, I was in hopes 
1 had ſufficiently laid open the ſame Hint on account of 
Fe malt Liquors, in my Treatiſe intituled The 
ondon and Country Brewer ; but notwithſtanding the 
reat Tmportance the fame is of to Men's Health and 
leaſure, I find it paſſes, with too many, as if it was 
a Tale of a Cock and a Bull.—Or you may mix the Eggs 
with ſome White-wine and grated Nutmeg, and heat 
nd ſtir it over a Fire, with the Tea, as the right Way,— 
gain, as Tea is of ſuch a pernicious Nature to Health, 
the ſtronger it is made, the greater Damage it does. 
For my own Part, as I drink near half a'Pint of Quick- 
 filver-water almoſt every Morning, when Iam to drink 
Bohea or Green Tea I put into the Quickſilver- water 
_ ſome Drops of Spirit of *Hahorn, or of Lavender, as a 
Defence againſt the ill Effects of Tea.—A young Woman, 
ſeemingly about thirty-five Years of Age, whom I faw at 
. Otters- Fool, near Watford, on her Crutches, told me the 
boarded thete for a Month, to try if plunging once a Day 
in this excellent natural cold Bath 7 Give ler of a 
Dead Palſey, that took her on one Side; which ſhe im- 
puted to drinking Tea in Exceſs, that ſhe was an 
to, as ſhe lived in a Service where ſhe was not debar'd* 
from it.—Another, that lived with a Merchant in Lon- 
don, had Tea in fuch Plenty, that ſhe thereby fell into 4 
Conſumption and died. —A Girl of ſeven Years old, in 
my Neig bourhood, fell into the ' Jaundice, by drinking 
daily a large Quantity of Tea.—A Gentlewoman faid, if 
ſhe drinks Bohea Tea, it gives her a Trembling and 
'  Head-ach ; therefore ſhe drinks Green,—A Gentleman, 
a hard Drinker of ſpiritous Liquors, was forced {becauſe he 
_ muſt, not leave them off * once) to mix Brandy with 
ſa 
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raw. Liver, it wil eat into {t.—Drinking td mach Tea 
breeds an Aſthma and Stoppage at the Stomach. _ © 
| | 0 Diabetes, 


— 


add to the ſame a Gallon of 
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Diabetes. — Tux late Nath. Bent, who kept the great 
Bulk- Inn at Redburne in Hertfordſhire, by tippling Punch 
and Six- penny ftale ſtrong Beer, although a Man of th 
er Sige, fell into that lamentable Diſeaſe a Diabetes; 
and declared to me, that he thought none of the Doctor's 
Medicines did him ſo much Service as Smith's Forge- 
Water. I aſk d him 9 be did not make uſe of Briſtol 
or ſome other aſtringent Well- Waters; he anſwer'd, that 
it was his Opinion, nothing exceeded the Smith's Water 
and Ifinglaſs. He lived ſeveral. Years after this Ma- 
ugly ſeized him, and told me he thought himſelf well 
of it. He died I think in April, 1749, of a* Compli- 
cation of Diſtempets, a Man of conſiderable Worth, and 
deſerving of a good Character. Diabetes cured by acidu - 
lated chaly beate Waters, as related in Dr. Hales's Philo- 
ical Experiments, p. 154. — Or ſee an excellent Receit 
for it, at Page 511, in oy a N remember 
à Veoman of a middle Age was ſo often blooded for ſome 
Diſtemper, that it brought him under a Diabetes, and 
illed him. — One that is.; 8 * Phyſician in 
London tells me, that the Hot-Well Water of Briftal 
and that of &ngton, cures this Diſtemper ; but he ſay 


to ſupply this, and make a Liquor ſuperior to Ahe of 
them for this Diſtemper To two Quarts of Water put 


a Scruple of Salt of Steel, and a little Lump of Lime, 


this, drink half a 55 5 N 


a. Pint two or three times a Day. But 
beſides this, a Diet- Drink ought to be made uſe of ; for 
which, boil Guaiacum Chips to a ſtrong Decoction, and 
Water, wherein two Pounds 


. 


' of Lime are infuſed ; let jt ſtand 24 Hours apd pour off z 
then add two Ounces of Saſſafras Chips, a Nutmeg 


fliced, à Quarter af an Ounce of Cinnamon, two Qunces 
of Liquorice, and half an Qunce of Coriander Seeds; 


bruiſe them, and ſteep them in the Liquor four or five 


Days, and drink of it two or three times a Day. 

| 9h B of warm Drin. Tx late Dr. Crau- 
tey, of Dun/iable, gave. a ſtrict Charge to his Cook -maid 
never to drink cold ſmall Beer when ſhe was hot, be 


it in Summer or Minter; for that as her Buſineſs. great- : 


uch to drink cold ſmall Beer when. ſhe Was bot. 
4 A 4 3 i . > 2 2 * 1471 : * C 9s 

Drinks are by Phyſicians faid been een | 
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ficial to Health; and although Beaſts drink cold Water, 
| yet it does them no good, till warm'd in their Stomach. 
Warm Drink allays Thirſt better than cold, and diftri- : 
butes, and better helps the Digeſtion of our Food; which 
leads me to preſent my Reader (as a Warning on this 
Account) with the following: Caſe.—A very induſtrious 
honeſt Farmer, named John Gurney, having taken a 
Farm at Nor-Marſton in Buckinghamſhire, that was left 
in a moſt foul-weedy Condition by the laſt Tenant, 
laboured almoſt inceſſantly to plow and get it clean and 
* ſweet, to that 1 Sod as obliged him often to drin 
cold ſmall Beer when he was hot, which made him 
grow ſickiſh, loſe his Appetite, and was ſo faint that 
he could not hold his Work, Upon this, his Wife cat-- 
ried his Water to Dr. Crawley aforeſaid, who ſaid to her, 
Woman are you willing to be a Widow? No Sir, 
ſays ſhe, But I tell you (ſays he). you will be one, for 
no Man can cure him; for I find by his Water, he has 
drank too much cold ſmall Beer when he was hot, and 
thereby ſo mixed his Greaſe with his Blood, that there 
is no Remedy for him. Accardingly the Doctor's Say ing 
proved true, for he afterwards, pined away by Degrees, 
not being able to retain his Water (gotwithitandi g be 
conſulted ſeveral Phyſicians) which cauſed him to flink 
much, and after languiſhing a Year, two, or more, he 
died, leaving a Widow and five Children, with a Stock 
thought to be worth 500 ,, to the great Grief of all his 
© Relations and Acquaintance. % Co ge A 
Earwig, how one got into a Girl's Ear, and cured.—, 
My Chairwoman told me, that when ſhe was a Girl 
about twelve Years of Age, riding in a Cart to Field in 
Harveſt- time, ſhe laid herſelf down to doſe, when an 
Earwig crept into her Ear, and preſently cauſed it to 
ſwell, making her deaf to ery thing but a terrible 
Noiſe in it, and was in great Pain by its ſtinging the Part; 
EE 
| 5 1yT1 er 7 1 Means ; 
ö i Hug, that if ſhe fad ſtay d — 2 
longer, he could not have done it, becauſe the Ear would 
have ſwell d up; alſo, that in twenty-four Hours Time 
it would have bred. When it came out, it was alive, 
„ d he ſaid it bites at Mouth and ftings at Tail; her 
Ear was afterwards much ſwell'd,-It is ſaid, _ the. . 
; r 
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fo, oy or 
Juice of Rue put into the Ear will kill an Earwig in it, if 
the Party. goes to ſleep and lies on the contrary Ear, and 
at when it has killed the Earwig, the Juice will come 
Out. | T (940 6 8 Face 
Cat cured Pain. — Ir is faid, that a Gentlewoman 
having à ſwelled tumid Hand, put her Finger into a 
| Cat's Ear, and within two Hours was delivered of her 
Pain ; but the Cat was ſo pained, that two Men could 


hardly hold her. | 


A Purge.—A CounTRry capital Phyſician takes one 
Ounce of Manna ſeveral Mornings together, as the beſt 
Purge to keep him in Health, in Water. ruel,—Ano- 
ther ſays, diſſolve half an Ounce of the beſt Manna in 
thin Water-gruel, ſtrain it through a fine Rag, and add 
of the beſt TinQute of Rhubarb made in white Wine, 
an Ounce or two; Tin&ure of Cardamom- ſeeds, made 
according to Bates, twenty Drops; mix them, and take 
what you think may anſwer your Conſtitution, —— The 
Hiera Piera Purge is endued with ſuch excellent Quali- 
ties, that it is wrote of in ſeveral Books, and therefore 
I cannot well help doing the ſame here, and the rather, 
becauſe T know a Phyſician that makes it the chief Phy- 
ſick for his own Body, They fell it at the Apothecaries, 
Druggiſts, and Chymiſts, in Powder. One ſays it may be 
taken from two to'three Drachms in Rheniſh-wine, with 
an Ounce of the 5 Mugwort, at Night going to 
Bed. Another, I think, directs better, to put an 
Ounce and a half of this Powder into a Quart of Ma- 
drira Wine; and after it has been ſteeped three or ſour 
Days, to pour off the fine Part for Uſe; then to take 
three, four, or five: Spoonfuls going to Bed, or in the 
Morning. A ſtrong Conſtitution wants no Confinement nor 
Alteration of Diet, nor does it gripe like moſt other Phy- 
_ ficks, For à Purge, the Tincture of Hiera ' Picra is 
aid to be the beſt that can be taken; it is an agreeable 
Bitter, and never gripes. One Ounce will carry off M 
— Ae of — and prevent à great many 
ers. vas rl ; „ 5 1 2 | 
Dr a Nm. —Ir you have'a Heivineſs and Foulneſs of 
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| Stomach, and that you art more coſtive than uſcal, drink 


plentifully of Green- Tea, till all the Slime be got off 
your Stomach; It is 2 fine gentle Vomit, and greatly re- 


Bite 


— 
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Bite of a mad Dag. Mx. Daniel Puttinbam, of Gains- 
ford, near Harrow, in Middleſex, told me, December, 29, 
1746, that ſeveral Perſons were bit about him, as ſuppoſed 
by oy that. had run from London, The Cure, he ſays, 
is abſolute, if a Perſon will every Morning plunge him- 
ſelf over Head and Ears in a Pond for a Month * 


Man 
bit * mad Dog, about a Week after, was had to the 
ſalt Water; when he ſaw it, he ſnapt with his Teeth, 
and ſtarted, which made the Boatman ſay, it was too late; 
however, being dipt heartily it ſtopt the Malady juſt 
where it was; but whenever at Water, he ſtarted and 
ſnapt with his Teetn. | e 
To cure a Dog bit by mad Deg.— TIE up and bleed 
him in the Neck Vein, pin and tie it about with Thread, 
and give the Dog as much white Hellebore Powder as 
will Le on a Six-pence or a Shilling in Milk, but next 
Time in Fleſh, i f 


and every other Day for a Fortnight after. 


It is a ſure Cure. RENT Ln 

. . Meaſles, Ox E of my Neighbours had three of his 
Children down at once of the Meaſles; they came out 
very red in the Face, upon which he gave his Boy the 
Quantity of a Nutmeg of Venice Treacle. 


. Whitle cured. A PERSON having a Whitloe on the 


Top of the Thumb, when it was towards a. Ripeneſs, 
Soap mixt with Chalk was put to draw it to a Head, 
and when it was broke, Melilot Salve was applied; and 


after that, the Cure was finiſhed with an old Woman's 


healing Salve. | ZR 

Coffe. -s ſaid to dry up Crudities of the Stomach and to 
comfort the Brain, is very ſerviceable after a Debauch of 
ſtrong Liquors, and ſo it is for thoſe Perſons troubled with 


Defluxions of Rheum from the Head to the Stomach; but 


it is hurtful to dry Conftitutions, and is apt to hinder 8 
There are two ſorts of Coffee fold by Grocers and Druggi 

in Londen, and at Shops in the Country: The. firſt are ge- 
nerally ſo honeſt, as to declare their Difference, and fell 
the. Turkey for 4-5, 6d. per Pound, and the V- India for 
35 Gd. I have ; therefore.Reaſon to warn my. Reader 
- againſt this Coffee Impoſition, that I may aſſuredly ſay 
is carried: on by too many, eſpecially in the Country, 
where, People are moſt ignorant; I mean for_ ſelling 

' Wriſt-India Coffee for Turkey Coffee, either alone or in a 
_ | Mpxture.—— The right Way to make Coffee, is to heat 
the Berries in a Fire- shovel, till they ſweat a lader 
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then grind them, and put the Coffee - pot over the Fire 
with Water; when hot, throw the Water away, and dry 
the Pot by the Fire, then put the Powder into it, and 
boiling Water immediately over the ſame; let it ſtand 
three or four Minutes, and pour off the Clear. By this 
Means the hot Water meets the Spirit of the Coffee, and 
will therefore be ſtronger than any boiled Coffee; where- 
zs if you þoil Coffee as the common Way is, the Spirit 
goes away, ſo that it will not be ſo ſtrong nor quick to the 
Tafte ; for, obtaining the Spirit is the main Thing to 
be defired, To experience the Truth of this, boil the 
Coffee half an Hour, or a little more, and let it ſtand a 
while, it will be of a Vinegar Taſte, and the ſtronger you 
make it of the Coffee, the ſourer it will be, becauſe the 
- el evaporates away in the boiling ſo long, and if the 
pirit of any Liquor is gone, it ſoon becomes acid. 
To make artificial Coe. BAk E a Piece of Bread in 
an Oven to a hurnt Cruft, ' afterwards ſcrape it to a 
Powder, and jt will have a Taſte very near true Coffee, 
Or take Wheat and parch'it in a F ire- ſhovel, or better 
it, and it will imitate Coffee both in Smell and Taſte, 
The beſt Way to keep roaſted Coffee-Berries, is in ſome 
warm Place. The Powder ram'd well in a tin Pot, and 
kept in a warm Place, will keep well above a Month. 
Coffee poured on one or two Volks of Eggs, and then 
juſt boiled up over a Fire, will, with Sugar, drink a little 
ike Chocolate. Ya: 2 Ty. 2 8 . hy 
Cutting and curing Corns,—I x now a Man and his Wife 
who when they cut their Corns ſo to the quick, as to 
make them almoſt or quite bleed, Jus uh ſome Spi- 
rit of Wine on them, which prevents their ing, or 


bringing on a Mortification. . ; OXY 

he, Cheer Hends.—Wasn them in Chamberlye, and when 
dried by the Fire rub them with Hogflard, and wear 

.  TÞ' relieve a Traveller's Feet.—LzT him feat his Feet 

every Night before a Fire very well, and it will draw out the 

_ fiery Heat which they have contracted: Planes Sor the 

, gy your Feet with White - Wine Vinegar 

5 e. put an Egg in each Shoe when you” 


Was an Herb by fome/accounted wholeſome, by | 
. _  * others. unwholeſome. Tobacco, ſays Dr. Archer, Phy-- 


8 
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ſician in ordinary to King Charles, ſmoaked in a Pipe, 
is very attractive of moiſt and crude Humours, as Water 
and Phlegm out of the Head and Stomach ; and thus it makes 
a Pump of the Mouth, for the Benefit of ſome few, and 
Detriment to the Health of many others. It is not 
mow (ſays he) for thoſe that are of a hot, dry, and cholerick 
Conſtitution, nor for ſanguine People, who are not 
troubled with Rheums diſtilling upon the 2 It is bad 
for the Teeth for two Cauſes, from its own Heat from a 
burning Oil with the Smoak convey'd to the Mouth, and 
from the frequent Flux of Rheum from the Head to the 
Teeth, It is (ſays he) bad for the Eyes, becauſe the 
Smoak carries ſuch a hot Oil with it, that weakens the 
Eyes by its Force upon the Brain, drawing from the 
optick Nerve. It is good where Cold and Famine can- 
not otherwiſe be helped, for it heats the Body, and de- 
frauds the Stomach by offending it, and ſo there may be 
the leſs Appetite or craving for Food. If chewing it is 
good for any, it is for thoſe that have cold Rheums diſtill- 
ing from the Head; on this Account I heard a Phyſician 
ſay it is excellent, becauſe it alters its cold Nature into a 
hot one, and thus prevents its damaging the Stomach 
and Lungs ; it is alſo by its Smoak very ſerviceable in pre- 
_ venting contagious Diſtempers, and therefore is commonly 
thus made uſe of by Surgeons and others in Hoſpitals, &c, 
Now to improve this Narcotick Herb, drop a few Drops 
of Oil of Anniſeeds into an Ounce of it, it gives it a 
pleaſant Taſte, and endues the Smoak with feyeral whole- 
ſome Properties. Mr of agg of e HE ta 
Too much * does harm. A Phyſician, ſaid, It 
waſhes off the Mucus of the Guts, and then the Meat 
paſſes too quick through them, becauſe they are deprived 
of their retentive Quality. I am credibly informed, that 
a Gentlewoman in Staffordſhire took the Scotch Pills ſo 
—— „ that they occaſioned this Misfortune and 
The Caſe of a Child of three Years old, which had liked to 
have died by catching cold in the Maaſſes.— THE Meaſles in 
_ this Child appeared very full, but by the; Indiſcretion of the 
Nurſe he had like to have died; for in the Height of the 
Diſtemper ſhe let the Child go to the Door with a fem of its 
Garments on, which gave the Air a Power to ſtrike the 
| Meaſles in, ſo that for two Days and a half it was doubted 
Whether the Child would live, till a Gentlewoman+of 
£7 Dunſtable 
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Dunſtable adviſed to give it now and then ſome ſtrong 
Drink wherein ſome Marygold-Flowers had been boiled, 
and after boiling, to ſweeten it with Treacle. This was 
done accordingly, and it brought the Meaſles out again, to 
the Recovery of the Child. | 1 
Sir Hans Sloan's Eye- Salve. — A Mos r effectual Medicine 
for Soreneſs, Weakneſs, and other Diſtempers of the Eyes, is 
faithfully prepared according to Sir Hans Sloan's Receit, 
printed in his Sixpenny Op; 4, where he ſays, he 
found-it ſo ſurpriſingly beneficial, that by the right Uſe of it 
not one in five hundred miſſed of a Cure.— And again, p. 
7, he ſays, it has cured many whoſe Eyes were covered 
with opake Films and Cicatrices left by Inflammations and 
Apoſtumes of the Cornea, many of whom were ſo totally 
deprived of Sight, as to be under a Neceflity of being led 
to him; yet aſter ſome time could perfectly find their Way 
without à Guide, This liquid or thin Salve is to be applied 
with a ſmall hair Pencil, the Eye winking or alittle open'd. 
A Bottle of Sir Hans Sloan's Salve is from one Shilling to 
two Shillings each. A certain elderly Man, in Lon- 
don, was fo dark ſighted, that he could not diſtinguiſh Per- 
ſons in the Street, yer recover'd his Sight by ſewing a 
thin Piece of Lead, about the Bigneſs of a Crown-piece, 
to his Pertiwig.— Another, by waſhing his Head daily, 
held his Sight to a great ge. 
De Character of a Lord's great and unparalleÞd Charity. 
Nor a great many Miles from Gaddeſden now lives a 
Nobleman, who although he Was not bred a Phyſician, ex- 
tends his Charity in a very uncommon Manner; for he 
not only viſits the Sick in the moſt contagious Illneſs, but 
ſupplies them with Medicines at his own Coſt. He has 
condeſcended to walk throu = Workhouſe, out of his 
own Pariſh, to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed diſeaſed People, and 
wins he will not venture on his own Judgment, he conſults 
a Phyfician at his own Expenee. Another Inſtance of his 


© Charity happened to my Knowledge; a poor Woman ly- 


ing of-a- deſperate Fever, her Huſband: could get no 
rſe to attend her, for fear of catching the Diſtemper, 
yet this excellent Nobleman went to her in the greateſt 
Extremity, and gave her Medicines: at his on Coſt: An 

— Examples; L hope, that will induce ſome others o imitate. . 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HIS is to give Notice to all Gentlemen and athers, 
 & that I furniſh them, on a proper Order, with the new 
invented, light, four-wheel, plain Drill- plough, either the 
ſingle or the double Sort, that carries two fixed Hoppers 
on it, a Seed Hopper, and a Manure Hopper, being an 
Improvement made on all other Drill- ploughs whatſoever; . 
for by its Uſes, with the Aſſiſtance of a new invented 
Forſebreak, that is drawn on two Wheels by only one 
Horſe, and a very fertilizing compound Mangre, poor 
Land (by the Bleſſing of Heaven) may be made to produce 
rich - Crops of Grain, Turnips, Rapes, or artificial 
Graſſes, The double Drill-plough ſows two Drills at 
once, drawing along by only one Horſe, and the Break 
being made to hoe and clean two Intervals of Drill Ground 
at once drawing along, it will thus do more work in one 
Day than twenty Men can. I likewiſe ſell the two- 
wheel Hertfordſhire double Plough, the two-wheel ſingle 
fallow Plough, the two-wheel bob-tail: Plough, the 
Turnriſe Plough, which is a proper one to lay all the 
Ground even where it lies not too wet, by preparing it 
for the four-wheel Drill-plough, Alſo the Drain-foot Plough 
for cutting Water-furrows, which it does ſo well, as to 
throw, out Earth a Spit deep, and a Foot ſquare, at once 
drawing along with a Team of Horſes, and thus does more 
of this Work, in one Day, than twenty or thirty Men 
can: The Mole-bank-plough, that I ſell but for one 
Guinea at my Houſe if ſingle, or two if double, will 
likewiſe do more of this Work in one Day than forty 
Men can: The late Patent little light Plough, that 555 
without Wheels, is an excellent Sort for working in ſoft 
Earth, and turning a Furrow the beſt of any Plough : And 
Chaff- cutting Engines. I ſell the famous Orange Belt 
Pear-Tree, not to be had in any of the Nurſeries near 
Londen, as I could find, upon Inquiry: The Farſnip 


4 
* 


pple- Tree, whoſe Fruit, with that of the Oran 5 Fear 
Tree, is always ripe in Haryeſt 3, being a. maſt ſerviceable,”. 
pleaſant Apple, for eating raw or in Pies and, Paſties, 

| white 
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_ Poifonous, or dan 
Jet publiſhed. L have further tc | 
_.. I2th of June, 1749, I brought to London, in order to 
© be ſent, further, three four-wheel Drill-ploughs, one fallow 


. . whether they would. buy then 
add, that bythe Work of this 
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Eider Trees The excellent black Kerroon Cherry-Tree: 
Tame Pheaſants, Guinea Hens, and Poland unghill 


Fowls: The Lady-Finger and three other Sorts of the 
very beſt of natural Graſs-Seeds; the firſt comes up the 
ſecond Year, but the three laſt come up the firſt Year, 
the Seed of which produces the ſweeteſt. of Milk, But- 
ter, Cheeſe, and Fleſh, free of many as oe noxious 
Seeds of Weeds that are generally ſown when Hay-Seeds 
are taken out of Hay-Lofts. I fell Receits for oom- 
pony Various "Sorts of Manures for the Garden or 
Field; alſo thoſe for preventing aſſuredly the Damage of 


Flies on Turnips or Rapes in the Field, or Lice and 
5 N on Cabbages, or on Wall Fruit Trees: Like- 


eits for preventing Rats of any Kind harbour- 
teh of Barns or Grainaries, ng of Dwell- 
lill-Houſes, 


wiſe ! 
Ing the £ * 41 0 4 | 0 5 : 
ing-Houſes, or in the Ground, or in Malt or 


by ſeveral Ways, without giving them any thing to eat; 
or I kill them and Polecats, Weaſels, c. ſeveral Ways, 


by laying; ſomething for them to eat, which is no way 


erous ; with many other Receits never 
have further to obſerve, that on the 


Plough, a ſowing Plough, a Chaff- cutting Engine, and ſe- 


© _veral other Inſtruments in Huſbandry; the whole Num- 
85 i for thoſe foreſighted Gentlemen, whoſe Induſtry de- 


rves high Praiſe, becauſe they endeavour to introduce 
he greateſt of Riches into their Country, even the Foun- 
dation of all Trade and Commerce, viz. the lateſt Im- 


65: 8 Art of Agriculture. If therefore I ſay theſe 


aftrumentsof Huſbandry,viz. the four-wheel Drill-plough, 


Vith its two little Harrows of fix Teeth each, and its 


two little iron Gatherers, that gather up the Mould, 
and leave it over the drilled Corn; the Horſe-Break - 
likewiſe, with its two larger iron Gatherers, that ſur- 


8 4. devp gathers yp the Mould of two Interval 
27 


Frounds, as the Break is drawn along, and leaves it. 
againft the Stalks of Corn, without bruifing them; were 


5 to be bough by ſome Perſons, w o occupy much Land, 


oper for their Uſes, for hundreds of Pounds, T queſtion. 
ny Would buy them, op 4 DE ich T. 
| Plough and 8 4 

proper Manure: that. is to be ſow:d out of the Manure- 
Hogper on the drilled Seed; no Worm, Slug, Snait, Fly, 


or Grub, can live near the drilled Corn. And I wiſh our 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh Gentlemen were as forward as Foreigners, in thus 
promoting the Intereſt of their landed Eſtates. And ſor 
roof of what J here write of the Drill - plough and Horſe- 
break, &c. their Operations may be ſeen at my Farm in 
Little-Gaddeſden aforeſaid. | | OY 
NB. As the four-wheel Drill-plough ſows Corn, 
the Horſebreak almoſt finiſhes hoing the interval Ground. 
Alſo that theſe Inſtruments will Give eat Expences in 
large Gardens, and in manuring of Land: For that Quantity 
of ure, uſually employed to dreſs five Acres of Land 
the common old Way, will dreſs fifty Acres in the new 
Drill Way. This is the Break that exceeds all other 
Horſe- breaks whatſoever, or any Hoe-plough of any Sort; 
for after it has hoed the interval Ground between the 
Drills of. Corn twice in a Summer, and thereby killed all 
manner of, Weeds, the. Hoes are taken off, and the Ga- 
- therers are put on for two Men to hold and guide, be- 
cauſe it cleans three interval Lands, as it is drawn along 
by only one Horſe, at once, and throws up Mould to the 
dtilled Corn, as aforeſaid. And thus a Field may be ſown 
every Year with Grain, Turnips, Cole, or artificial 
Grass, fifty Years together, without any Occaſion to let 
it lie in the uſual Way to fallow it at all, and this with 
the leaſt Expence poſſible: For by theſe excellent Inſtru- 
ments the Land is kept in the fineſt Tilth, free of Weeds, 
and manured in the ſweeteſt and richeſt Manner; fo that 
the pooreſt, chalky,  hurlucky, ſandy, and other ſhallow, 
lean Earths, may be fertilized to a very great _. and 
thereby made to bear large Crops of theſe Vegetables, to the 


* 


hi Advantage of the Owner; to the Parſon, by the 


ncreaſe of his Tythes; to the labouring Men, and to the 
Nation in general. I alſo. recommend my Treatiſe | 
on Sheep ind Lambs, that 1 publiſhed laſt Year, as be 
moſt uſeful Book that ever was wrote of the Kind (for 
g them from the Rot, Red-water, Wood-evil, and 
all other Maladies, and for feeding them fat in a ſhort Time, 
with the leaſt Charge, and in the ſweeteſt Manner) which is 
a R. Baldwin, Jun. at. the Roſe in Pater-nofter-Row, 
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er and Cheeſe Dalkr. 


7" many bates of bs a freſh. Butter-Dairy is + 
thought to return the greateſt Profit, when it is » 


on — forty Miles, or ſomething better of London, 


cauſe at this Piftance of it, the Carrier or Higler can con- 
vey it timely and ſweet enough for a beneficial Market; 
but @ much farther Diftance from the Metropolis obliges | 
the Dairy Farmer to ſalt down his Butter in earthen Pots, 

Tubs, or Barrek, againſt a proper Sale Time ; for which 
| Suffelk and Yorkſhire are famous. And it is thought by 
| ſome, that making of Butter is more profitable than 
| either making of Cheeſe or ſuckling of Calves (unleſs the 
two laſt are carried on by the Feed of artificial Grafs) becauſe 
in making of Butter, there is fim Milk for the Service 
of a Family, which wilt in fome Caſes ſupply the Uſe of 
new Milk, eſpecially if Oatmeal or ſome other' right In- 
gredient is "mix'd with it. 

Of a Pali Butter Dairy. razr is no great Diffe- 
rence between ſome Vale Dairy Farms, and ſome Chil- 
tern Dairy Farms. In Vales they ſeldom feed their hor 
Cattle on any — natural Grafs and its Hay, becauſe m 
\ _ of their Landis unfit for Clover, Ray-graſs, Saintfoin, 

17 e Lacern, Terneps,” &c, But although they 
| theſ | mary Conveniencics,' which moſt Chiltern 

yet are theſe Deficiencies much compen- 

l fated by the ek of heir bt and Meadow Ground; 

fi as A is generally of - — blackiſh marly Nature, and 

low near the warm „they have a Bite of Graſs, 
When that on hilly Land it; off by Proſts or by Heats 

| hich ks ſuch an et 3 ality in ie that 1 

a Cow can but have enou Bite, and Pienty of 
WMWater with it, ſhe will milk well, which is what cannot 

be ſaid of the upland Meadow. But where their low 

wet Ground produces ruſhy or coarſe flaſhy Graſs, it 


5 cauſes a Cow to give a — watry Milk, "ns that a 


7 ay rankiſh Butter: For it is a true Maxim, that as the 
A ſo is © the hit, ws and . 
ee 


* 
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Furniture neceſſary for carrying on a Butter Dairy in 
Fals or Chiltern ry fer corps « are a Churn, _ 
(Coolers, aſnen Tubs and Pails, braſs or earthen glazed 
Pans, Sieves, Straining-cloths, Butter Trenchers, wooden 
Taping D; „Trays, Baſkets, Weights and Scales, &c. 
The Churn may be either of the Barrel or the Upright 
Sort. I uſe both; the Barrel, when I churn a large 
Quantity ; the Upright, when I churn leſs, The Barrel 
is certainly the beſt 80 d 
\ leaſt Labour, with the leaſt Waſte of Cream, and with 
a much more regular Motion, By the Barrel Churn, 
7 Man alone can ſometimes churn four or five, dozen 
Pounds without the leaſt Loſs of Cream, when one 
dosen Pounds will ſometimes make it hard Work for 
him to churn it in an Upright one, with the Loſs of 


ſome Cream that unavoidably will plaſh up and waſte in 


the Top Part. And what hkewiſe much contributes to 


the. making of good Butter is, if a Dairy with a ſuffi- 


_ cient Number of Cows: belonging to it be furniſhed with 


leaden Coolers, which are always, made in a 7 Form, 


from two Foot ſquare, to two Foot one Way and fou 
another. Theſe are firſt. made boarded Frames, a 


then lined with mill'd Lead, that are to ſtand unre- 


moved; for here the Milk lying ſhallow and wide, the 


Cream. may be commodiouſſy taken off, by letting the 


ſkim Milk or under Milk eafily out by à Cork- hole, and 


the Lead readily waſhed and cleaned. In ſhort, theſe 


profitable ſquare. leaden Receivers or. Coolers are 


Intereſt, eſpecially throughout the Summer n. ſo 
in bot Weather they will caſt up the moſt Cream; And 
as theſe were firſt made in Buckinghamſhire and Bedford- 


Diſtance, on a proper Order. The next is the ſhallow 
Tub, Which is preferred to Lead by ſome for its 


Cheapneſs, and for keeping Milk in a leſs Compaſs, and 


warmer in Winter, and thereby raiſing the more Cream. 

But theſe have alſo their Inconveniencies, for by their 
being ſodner apt to fur and ſour the Cream than Lead, 
they are with more Difficulty clean'd and diy d. And 
hy I mention them to be made with Ach (as well as 


milking Pails) is, becauſe this Wood is white, and eaſilßx 


keptiſo; to the Delight of the Dairy-maid. The next 
Bort of Dairy Utendils, forbolding Milk 
01 We 15 2 | . 2 


are 


\ 


rt, becauſe it is work'd with the 


very beſt Contrivance of all others for a wag he oy ; 
Seaſon. 


Hine, near me, I ſend them to Gentlemen at any 


uk and raiſmg Cream, 
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in Uſe than at this Time, though by many they are ſtill 


. thought more proper for a hot Dairy than earthen glazed 


Pans. Others-are of Opinion, they are unfit for either 


a cold or hot Dairy. Some again ſay, they are the beſt 


Bort for both, becauſe they are light in Hand, and more 


eaſily and ſafely cleaned than Tubs or earthen Pans, pro- 
vided they have a right Management beſtowed — 
ez 


them, as they will then give the Cream no ill | 
for which Purpoſe they muſt be preſently clean'd after 


the Milk is out of them, ' and always made thoroughly 
dry before more is put in; nor muſt the Milk remain 


too long in them, The ſixth Sort of Dairy Utenſil is 


* "the earthen 1 Theſe in ſmall Dairies are in 
becau 


Feet; which thite Articles 


general Uſe, e they ate cheap, handy, cool, eaſily 
clean'd, and ſoon'dry'd, but are very ſubje& to be crack'd 
by ſcalding Water, and to be broke by Accident; however, 


they are ſerviceable both in hot and cold Dairies. And 
as to their cracking by ſcalding Water, I will by and bye 
ſhew a Way to prevent it. The ſeventh Dairy Utenſil 


js 2 hair Straining ſieve: This is a very ſerviceable one, 


and muſt be had of a rtionable Size to the 2 
A large Sieve is about 18 Inches wide, and the Hoop ſix 
Inches deep; for by this Bigneſs it readily receives and 
diſcharges a large Quantity of Milk through it, leaving 


- 


The Improvement of Milk and Cream. — Tu Improve- 
ment of Milk and Cream is chiefly to be obtained by 
Clearilineſs,” timely n cr ahd preſerving the Cream 

ſhall make my Obſetvitions 
on. And firſt of Cleanlineſs, which I here mention as a 


all Hairs and other Filth behind. 


are braſs Pans: Theſe in former Days were much more 


preliminary one, | for being the Foundation of making 


good Butter. A Company of Farmers diſcourſing on this 
Subject ſaid Such a one is an excellent Dairy-maid, 
for the always in Summer and Winter boils the Water ſne 


walbes her Dairy Things with. For which Purpoſe, no 


Farm-houſe, where fix or more milch Cows are kept, 


25 1 not too 
9 


1 
* 
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ſhould be without a fixt Copper in it, to heat a good Quan- 
tity of Water at once, not only for waſhing the milky 


Utenſils, but alfo for e and thoſe other ſmallet 
arge for being boiled in it. 
are; ſhallow, leaden Veſſels indeed need not be 


ſco werd with hot Water in Winter, but in Summer 
it is abſolutely neceſſary, and ſhould always. be ſcower'd 


. | With 


*”® 


1 Eh . 


' with ſoft Soap-boilers white Aſbes; or with fine ſifted 


Wood-aſhes, or with white Salt, or with very foft. 


Sand; and this with either ſoft Leather, Straw, or Hay; 


for hard Coal-aſhes, hard Pearl-afaes, or hard Sand, would 
be apt to give the ſmooth mill'd thin Lead or Tub a, 
rough or furring Coat. In the next Place, no Servant 
Man or Boy ought to have Freeneſs into the Dairy- 
Room, becauſe they are apt to take a Lick of the Cream, 
or a Cut of the Butter, and leave ſome Dirt of their Feet 
behind them, which turning to Duſt, may damage the 
Milk and Cream. In ſhort, a Dairy Floor ought to lie 
on a pretty ſharp Deſcent, for carrying off all ſpilt Milk 
or Water ' often employed in waſhing it; for without a 
Dairy-room is kept cool and ſweet m Summer, little 
ggdod Butter is to be expected. A Dairy- room bei 
thus kept clean and 'in good Order, the Milk ould 
have twelve Hours in hot Weather before. it is ſkimmed 
the firſt Time, but in cold Weather as long again, for 


making the beſt and moſt prime Butter. In ſome Dairies 


. they let their Milk remain more than two Days and 
two Nights, for ſkimming. off two or three Creams, till 
it looks of ' a whitiſh blue Colour, and then they think 
this ſkim Milk good enough for Hogs, And to keep a, 
Parcel of Cream in a ſweet Condition, till enough is 


got together for churning, there muſt be both Care and 
rt 


employed; for although Cream may be ſkimmed in 


right Order, yet it may be bee, en if not ſpoiled in keep- 
ing. To prevent which, the moſt common Practice in hot. 
Seaſons is to empty the Cream out of 1 glazed. 


| earthen Pot every Day into another, cold Weather. 
comes in, and then 23 this in two or three 
Days Time will be. ſufficient.” Others are of Opinion, 
. that if Cream is ſet in a very cool Place, it need not 
be ſhifted but once in two Days in Summer, and but 
once in four Days in Winter, ſtirring it about at every. 


ſhifting ; yet there are ſome Farmers who are obliged 


to churn but once a Week, and keep their Cream 
— : In this Caſe they are forced to | boil 
now and then a Parcel of -Cream, for putting it to more 
raw Cream to preſerve it ſound, or to put ſome hot 


Milk from the Cow to it, or add ſome Salt to it. 


"The Uſe of the new-invented Barrel Churn in Winter.,— 
A Barred Chan is fo Ine an Tyvenion, that the Uſes of 
OR FOR OY 
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it are known but in few Counties in ge- Back- 
ng bamſbire and Bedferdfhire juſtly claim 


e firſt Prac· 
tice of this moſt ſerviceable Dairy Utenſil, that every 
Yer comes more and more into Faſhion, for its being 
_ eaſily and quickly clean'd, as well as its being work d — 
much Facility and leaſt Waſte of Cream, and expedi- 
tiouſſy producing the ſweeteſt Butter, I know of no 
Author beſides myſelf that has wrote on the profitable 
Uſes of this excellent Barrel Churn. And as there is 
__ kate Ne ern found out, and added to it, more 
than T have taken notice of in this or in any of my 
former Works, 1 intend hereafter amongſt many others 
0 you a Cut 5 Fm in my Book — be 22 
New ſcoveries nprobements in Huſba — in- 
time, a ol hh this Barrel Churn is uſed, my 
-maid pours boiling Water into it, and after giving 
it two or three Turns in a Quarter of an Hour, the 
Water is diſcharged, and the common Straining-cloth is 
ed over the ung-hole, for ſtraining the Cream thro? 
into the Churn. When the wooden Bung is faſten'd 
the Work begins near the Fire-ſide ta preſerve the 
- 3. the hot Water left behind it; 5 if the Cream gets 
colder, the Butter will be the ; therefoce 


quick turning of the Handle, Flee that of a Girind- 


| ; to best and keep the Cream warm, is perfeAly 
neceſſary in cold Weather eſpecially: And ſuch Turn- 
ing ſhould be perforn'd with a conftant ag well as even 
255 0 for- the better ſeparat the oily or buttery Part 
es thinner Part of 33 z for if the 
i türn d too flow in 3 ee . \ ray »b" churn 22 
Dip together and not nce it is, 
for preventing any eons in working the Boreal 
. Churn, when one is tired; another continues the ſame 
ck Stroke, till they find the Cream flops more lumpy 
| before.” Now in churning with a Churn, 
5 the Maid js obliged every -now and then to pluck out 
the Vent Peg, fer letting out the Wind that the Barrel 
tracts in beating the Cream into a Fermentation, 
and this ſhe does moſtly in the Beginning of her Wark, 
ny five or ſix Times in all; and when ſhe thinhs the 
2 is come, ſhe turns ſlowly, for cauſing; it to 


Body and by out the Peg ſhe can 
euer = + kth e 
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there will be an Appearance of it like little Pins Heads: 
When it is fully come, ſhe lets out the Butter · milk, and 
gathers the Butter into Parcels or Lumps. 1 

The Uſe of the Barrel Churn in Summer. THERE muſt 


be different Methods made uſe of in churning Butter in 


Summer than in Winter, and the ſame in ſeveral other 
Branches of the Dairy. In Summer, contrary to the Win- 
ter Practice, we rince the Barrel Churn with cold Water 
juſt before we put in out Cream, and begin and con- 
tinue churning an even flow Stroke, in order to prevent 
beating the . into too great a Heat, for in ſultry 
hot Weather, notwithſtanding the Churn is ſo rinced 


with cold Water, Butter has come in leſs than half an 


Hout's Time, which in froſty Weather would not per- 
"haps under an Hour, two, or more. And herein lies 


much of a Dairy-maid's Care and Art; for if this Churn. 


is turned too faſt, the Violence of the Motion will be' 
apt to overheat the Cream, and then the Butter comes 
irregular, is very difficult to gather into Lumps, looks: 
Pale like Greaſe, has a very rank Taſte, and will not 


1. Uſe of the Upright Churn, &c.— Tus is the moſt 
ancient and moſt common Churn now in Uſe, chiefly be- 
cauſe the Uſe of the Barrel Churn is not more known.” 
If a. large Quantity of Butter is to be made at once, 
it cannot be done in an Upright Churn, becauſe. it nei- 
ther admits of Room enough, nor Strength enough to 
work it in the common Way by one Perſon. But as 
there is an Improvement found out and made uſe of, 
to wark this Churn with more Eaſe than in the com- 
men Way, I intend to give 2 Cut of it in one of my 
Books as ementioned; However, I will ſuppoſe But- 


ter made to the greateſt Advantage in this Churn, yet 


it muſt be done in a fat leſs en more labo- 
rieus, and in a more waſteful Way than in a large Bar- 
rel Churn. It is true, that an Upright Churn gives a 


Perſen an Opportunity to place its Bottom Part in à Tub 


of warm Water, to keep the Cream in ſuch à Heat as. 
will erpedite the coming of the Butter; but then we 
account it almoſt an equivolent Conveniency, when we 
rince the Barret Churn with ſealding Water, and work 
it before à Fire. There are wooden Upright Churns 
and carthen Upright Churns, both which in 


inter and” 


\ 
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g = © - cially fo, if the Cream is ſtale, for then the Butter «i 
{© - dom comes under two Hours working; therefore when 
|  , - theſe: Sorts ate made uſe of, Butter ſhould be churn'd 
1 in them twice a Week; for the newer the Cream, and. 
the oftner the Churn in uſed,. board of ee 
f E. nrorr rhe Ae from the Ford Clever, Trefoil, 
to ma reel, 
bots of Fart or Lucern Graſſes. —As 1 8 of A 
| Earths ; amongſt the reſt, I have ſome Fields of 
4 gravelly and chalky Nature: Theſe I have ſown with 
Naga, Trefoil, Saintfoin, and Lucern Graſſes, as 1 
| En done my ſtiff Loams with Clover, &c. Now to 
e good Butter from the Food of any of theſe Graſſes, 
erbat very few know how to do; but I ſhall endea- 
vour to ſhew how it may be done from my own Practice, 
- |" for I keep a Dairy in a Chiltern Country, and feed my 
8 Cows with both artificial and natural G 21 and as a few 
of my Fields lie at ſuch a Diſtatide from my Houſe, that 
it would hurt and make my Cows Feet ſore to driye them 
| daily to and from it, and An greatly leſſen their due 
. . e ee ay driving a Cow does 
WES 56: n this Nee I oblige my; Servant. 0 
2 * How a Parcel of artificial Graſs every Day, or 4-4 b 
=  Kecond or third Day, and bring it home in a Cart, 
____, laying and fpreading it thinly over a covered Floor, in 
.- - order to give it my Cewn Ihr Rocks. under. Cover. un- un- 
diſturb'd from , a0d free ſrom ſuffering by the 
— Thus 1 feed cham. (this 
2 2749) without Danger of hoving or 
5 ng them; a Matbrtune ſo-incident to Cows, When 
BY _ they feed on Clover eſpecially; and on Lucern Graſs lin 
tte Field, r ;hilled it ; but 
FTFeeſoil, Sainefoin, and Ray-graſs, are the Jeaft ſubject to 
Hove-and well the-Beaſt, and I am certain that a. good 
ve Jonas way. be made from any of theſe three Graſſes, 
ii right Management attends the Milk, the Cream, and 
the making of the Butter; to which 1 add, that, where 
Avery large Dairy is: carried. on; and many Acres of 
* Lund are don with artificial-Grafs for this Purpoſe, and 
were Cow-houſt art ſituated near the. Field, there 
Ie it would be of great Advantage to a Farmer to 
= move any. of theſe Graffes every Day, for giving 5 
—_ PE nth * & 
= | 
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"3 ſhifting. the Cream into them; and where 2 


f 
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| „ | 
due Quantities to- Cows ; .becauſe the freſher it * 
3 2 more Milk it will 2 And thus gs cn 
10 on mowing every Day except 4. 
from — eginning of 175 to Michazmas, and to pro- 
vide for Sundays, it is —_ mowing a double Quantity 
on Saturdays, which may be very conveniently d 
where. much Ground is laid down with ſuch, Graſs, for 
by the Time the Mower Fu to/ the End of it, he may 
begin again where he firſt began to cut, This there- 
fore gives a Farmer, that occupies large Tracts of ſuch 
grazing Land, à far greater Opportunity. to make more 
of bis Dairy than. a fmall Farmer can, who. for wank 
«3 Room is deprived of this valuable Opportunity. 

then, that a Farmer enjoys theſe Conveniencies,, 

cre of ſowed artificial Graſs will keep two 

1 as two Acres of Meadow Land can; 
and provided he jt a good Cellar and all Neceſlarics, 
if he has not good Butter, it is for want of Skill and 
rigbt Management, which leads me to obſerve, that tbere 
are Ways of making Butter good * artificial Grafſes— 
"Firſt, that our Houſewife begins ef 9 at furtheſt, 
and holds the ſame till Meche mas, m ber Milk 
every twelve Hours, that milk d in the Morning at Night, 
and that milk d at Night in the Morning; ſor if Cream 
ſtands too long on this Milk in Summer, it will ſurely 
cauſe the Butter to taſte rank. And as a further Se- 
curity againſt. this Evil, a true Houſewife will. boil her 
' [earthen Cream Pots well, and not uſe them before ſhe 
has ſet: them abroad, to make qr Bay y cold, for 
rſon keeps 

a ſufficient Number of Cows for producing Cream enou 
to boil, ſome to put to the ra Cream, and churn: on 
in two Days. n ſhort, to prevent any Rankneſs - 


Taſte in — eally — from foreign Graſſes, the ſweeter. 


Utenſils are kept, the ſooner * Butter is churned. 
more it is waſhed in different Waters before it 
in made up into Pounds, and. the more it is een 
tween. two Trenchers to clear it of the Milk, the * 
will be the Butter, and the r it will keep fo; bool 
brings to my Memory the Loſs that a n 
by paving a. bad Dairy-maid. 


7 that a . „ —"— 
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Farm, where fixteen Cows and a Bull had been kept 
on the grazing . Part of it, who (being obliged to 
take his Farm into his own Hands) was ſo opinionated 
in' his Ways, that it was very hard to convince him of 
his Errors: Amongſt which, one was his keeping an un- 
fkilful, lazy, fluttiſh Dairy-maid, that frequently had very 
rank Butter, by means of ber ill Management of her 
Utenfils, hes Milk, her Cream, and her Churning ; inſo- 
much that the common Higler, that cuſtomarily bought 
it for ſelling it at a London Market, refuſed it ſeveral times 
on Account of its ill Properties, which obliged the Gentle- 
man to ſend it about the neighbouring Parts of the 
Country, and get what Priee he could for it, to his Loſs, 
for that ſuch damaged Butter was ſold for little more 
than half the Price good Butter would then fetch; which 
I think is Hint enough to ſhew the Value of a ſkilful | 
diligent” clean Dairy-maid. For theſe Reaſons it is 
that I have been employed by Gentlemen to ſend them 
Dairy-maids out of the Vale of Ayleſbury, as I live near 
the Edge of it, and have an Opportunity to hire thoſe 
of a 55 Character, and who are well qualified to make 
ner! utter and Cheeſe, This therefore is to inform all 
entlemen and Ladies, that if they will give encou- 
—_ Wages, I undertake to provide and fend thoſe that 
Ih — will fully anſwer their — 1 alſo on a 
4 ter am ready to furniſh them with any Num- 
— = vare Leads, Barrel Churns, or any other Dairy 
tens. 1727 e n 2205 
Vr Nature and Valur of After- Burter.— Tuis Sort of 
Butter is more conveniently made in large Dairies than in 
ſmall ones: After- Hutter is that which is made. from the 
ſecond Skimmings of Milk; after the firſt Cream is taken 
off, they let it ſtand till more Cream ariſes, and there 
be enough to make another Purcel of Butter. By this 
they have a prime fine Sort, and a ſecond coarfe Sort. 
Now both theſe are fold in many Markets as well as at 
Charidlers Shops in Towns and in 5 without many 
Buyers Knowing that one ĩs made of the firſt Cream, and the 
other of the ſecond and worſe. And it is this After- Butter 
that ſerves many of the unconſeionable Sort to ſell it as 
prime or firſt Butter to two Sorts of People, one that has 
Money and no Judgment to'diftinguifh it, and the other | 
that has Judgment and not Money, and therefore dares 
not diſpute it with their Creditor Shop keeper, — 
ET Tn on yg y 
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they can't for it on Delivery: And thus poor Peo- 
kd — 4 as much for this A we the 
fuſt and better Sort. Notwithſtanding this, After- Butter 
is commonly fold to the Connoifſeurs in a Market for 
three half-pence a Pound leſs than the prime or better 
Sort, It is often the very ſame Caſe in the Sale of 
. Whey Butter, of which much is made in Cheeſe Coun- 
tries, where to preſerve their Whey Cream hay boil 
ſome to put to raw Cream, and churn it twice a Week; 
| for by boiling ſome it leſſens Rankneſs of Taſte, and belps 
to keep it ſweet the longer. 5 i of hs 
Artifices ſometimes made uſe of to expedite the Cburn- 
ing of Butter. WEN Neceſſity provokes the Pairy- 
maid to make uſe of more than 2 Art far haſten · 
ing the Butter coming, it never is ſo good as when 
the Cream is churn'd inte Butter by only a regular — 
timely working of the Churn; for if hot Water, ho 
Milk, or hot Cream, is added to the Cream after it is 
begun churning, it is à Sort of Violence uſed upon its 
tue Nature: The ſame when Pieces of Money, or any 
ether Thing is put into the Churn for the ſame Pur- 
| | ene to ſave Time and Labour, one or more of theſe 
- Remedies is ſometimes made uſe of, but then this is 
eommomly owing to ſome Miſmanagement af the Milk 
or the Cream, &c. As when the Milk freezes in the 
Leads or Pans, or when Cream is very ſtale by being too 
long on the Milk, or kept in a Pot N e it ia 
churn'd, or when the Churn is too cold in Winter Pi 
at putting the Cream into it, or when toad great an In- 
termiſſion is ſuffer'd in churning, Sec. 885 
Haw @ certain Farmer es bis Milk and Cream, 
and churns his. Butter. — THis Farmer makes altogether _. 
uſe of a Barrel Churn, and one of the largeſt Sort; 
becauſe he keeps twenty Cows, and generally churns ſix 
dozen Pounds af Butter at a Time, by turning its two 
Handles with two Mens Labour. In Winter they iet a Pait 
full 5 Water lie in the Churn cloſe ſtopt up 
fur a li ile, to heat the Wood, and better prepare 
it for receiving the Cream and bringing! it into Bu 
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ing between Graſs and Hay, ſome Farmers are ne- 


| Cy). 

and if it get cold, and is longer than ordinary in coming, 
they pour in ſome ſealding Water. Thus this Farmer 
churns, and the better for ring his Milk and Cream 
to produce the beſt and moſt Butter in Winter, he 
diſtributes ſome of the laſt and beſt Milk or Stroakings 
amongſt his Pans of Milk, and in Summer he applies 
cold ſpring Water in like Manner, deſigning by both to 
raiſe the moſt Cream and keep it ſweet the longer ; and 
to make his Barre] Churn anſwer his Expectation in hot 
Weather, be puts boiling Water into it at Morning to 
ſcald it, and after it has lain in it a Quarter of an Hour, 
he empties" it, and pours in cold Water to ſtand two or 
three Hours, Which he empties, for putting in the Cream 
directly to be 'churned,” 17 SS, | 

Hp a neat Houſewift had the ſweeteſt of Butter, — 
Suk kept two large 'milch' Cows always on natural Graſs 
or Hay, and during all the Summer-time ſhe uſed to 
Kim every Meal's Milk, that is to ſay, ſhe'ſkim'd twice 


a Day; and got three or four Pints of Cream each Time, 
ack, 


ch ſhe boiled in a Skillet; that ſhe waſh'd, but not 
ſcour d, for if ſhe ſcour d her Braſs Skillet, it would cauſe the 
Milk or Cream to taſte of it; and as ſhe churn'd but twice 
4 Week, ſhe thus kept her Cream fweet in the hotteſt 
Weather, and had the very beſt of Butter. Not like 
another, who, to make her Butter have a yellowiſh Caſt, 
would at every Cow's calving in Winter · time, ſor the 
firſt two or three Meals, put 4 Diſh or two of what we 
call Beaſtings or Beaftning into her good Cream,  '' | 
©: Of Teveral Sorts of Food, that occaſion ' Cows Milk to 
make imdifferent Butter, with Ways to belp it, —OF theſe 
I ſhall take notice in particviar, becauſe no Author has 
yet done it, as they relate to Milk, Butter, Cheeſe, and 
Fleſh.—Turneps, Cole or Rape, you or dry Thetches 
or Vetches,” are none of them ſo ſweet and good as the 
Feed of the moſt excellent natural Lady-finger-graſs Seeds, 
Tyne -graſs Seeds, Honey- ſuckle Seeds, and another, Tur- 
neps gie Milk ſo rank a Taſte; that it is eaſily perceived 
by the Eater; Cole or Rape a worſe, eſpecially when it 


is” old; ſomewhat of the like does g Thetches and 
Clover, but Saintfoin, Trefoil, and 2 mp better: 
Thus alſo do the Leaves of Trees affect Milk in Sep- 


tember and October, when they fall; likewiſe in April there 
le good freſh Butter to be had, becauſe this Month 
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ceſſitated ſtill to give their . milch Cows dry Thetches 
in Straw, that are of a hot bitteriſh Nature; or Pea- 
ſtraw, Bean- ſtraw, or indeed any Straw. where Hay or 
better Food is wanting. Grains alone produce but a 
watery infipid Milk, but when mixt with Chaff, Bran, 
or Malt Duſt, it does much better: Now as theſe Sorts of 
Food do not breed a delicate ſweet Milk, there are two 
Ways to help it; one is by ſkimming ſuch Milk ſoon 
and only once, and with ſuch Cream to make Butter, but 
the beſt Way of all is to ſcald the Milk in Part, or in 
the Whole; that is to ſay, if ſome of the Cream is ſcalded 
and put to the raw Cream, it will help to leſſen the ill 
Taſte of Butter, but much better if all the Milk is 
ſcalded; and how to ſcald it, I ſhall preſently ſnew. In 
the mean time, I think: it neceſſary to acquaint my Reader 
with the pleaſant and healthy Effects of four Sorts of na- 
tural Graſs and their Hay, as they relate to the making 
of the ſweeteſt Butter and . n 
De Character of the Lach- finger Graſs and its Hay, 
&c.— Tuis is a true hardy natural Graſs of Engliþ 
Growth, exceeding in Sweetneſs and Goodneſs all other 
Graſſes whatſoever, "Theſe Qualities are truly warranted 
by even the Cattle that feed in Meadows where it grows, 
for they will eat this firſt and before all others; and whe- 
ther it is given in Graſs or Hay, it invites and feeds 
Fawns, Deer, Lambs, Sheep, and Bullocks, and makes 
them fat with great Expedition, producing the ſweeteſt 
and wholſomeſt of Fleſh, When Cows feed on it, they 
yield a Milk that makes the fineſt of yellow-colour'd 
utter and Cheeſe, and which is prefer'd for being drank - 
from the Cow, as conducing the more to the Health ef 
the Drinker; and the ſame for its Cream to mix with 
Tea, for as a Phyſician well obſerves, Milk, tho' in its 
don Nature healthy, is more or leſs fo as the Feeding 
of the Cows and the Diſpoſition of the Cattle are. This 
Lady-finger Graſs I am the firſt Diſcoverer of, for make- 
ing it known in this publick Manner. It will- grow in 
the pooreſt or richeſt Ground of any Sort; and, if it be 
not mowed too ſoon, it will prove in a great Degree 


Corn and Hay, for it is a podded Graſs, ' Hence I am 


led to, obſerve, that it has been a reigning ill Cuſtom 
for Perſons to lay down their plow'd Ground with a 
omiſcuous Mixture of common Graſs Seed; by which 
Means they may ſow the Seeds of Plantane, 1 
Ws. | - Rennet- 
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Rennet- wort, Crow. garlick, Horſe- mint, Clivers, Dog- 

uſley, Penny-graſs, ch or Quitch Graſs, Clob-weed, 

hite-aſh, Sorrel, Dock, and yellow and white Daiſy- 
flower Sort, Sc. — The Plantane by its broad Leaves 
hinders the Growth of better Graſs. The Penny or 
Rattle Graſs has its Faults. Quitch-graſs is a ſour and 
coarſe Sort, unfit to grow in any Ground. The Knot 
or Clob-weed Graſs, is a very great Brancher, has high 


| _ thick Stalks and Knobs at their Ends like Buttons, is a 
great Increaſer, and hinders the Growth of better Graſs, 


therefore. it provokes ſome. to ſtock it up with a Mattock. 


 White-aſh is much rejected by Cattle, and fo is the ſour 


Sorrel, for hardly any will eat it. The ſame may be ſaid 


of the bitter | yellow Flower and Daiſy, &c.— The Lady- 


finger · grais Seed I ſell (as aforeſaid). with three other Sorts 
of the natural Kind, and ſend them to any Perſon on 
a proper Order, with ſuch Directions for their Manage- 
ment, that they need loſe no Time in obtaining a laſt- 


ing Meadow of the ſame. Two Gallons of Milk from 


the beſt Graſs that grows have produced as much Cream 
as three Gallons from flaſhy or weedy Graſs: This 
Lady-finger Graſs, which (as I ſaid) is the moſt excel- 
lent of all other Graſs, with the three others, gives a 
Cow a, Milk that produces in the Calf a Bag of the 
moſt Value for making the beſt of Rennet, and conſe- 
quently the beſt of Cheeſe, And that Perſons may know 


dow to come by theſe four -Sorts of natural Graſs-ſeed, "Way 


if any will ſend me a Letter, I will anſwer it, provided 


Poſtage is paid to my Houſe at Lizthe-Gaddi/den, near 


Hempſtead, in r - which ſtands thirty Miles 

| | nden. The Expence of laying 
down one Acre will be as follows, vis, Three Pounds 
of Lady-finger Graſs-ſeed, ſeven Shillings and Six- pence; 
four Pounds of Tyne ſeed, - four Shillings 3 four of Honey- 
ſuckle Seed, four Shillings ; four of another. Graſs-ſeed, 


four Shillings; in all nineteen Shillings and Six-pence, 


And to ſow the Land effectually with theſe Seeds, it muſt 


be firſt plowed: till it is as fine almoſt as Aſhes; and 


after the Seed is ſown, there muſt be a particular cheap 
Sort of Manure ſowed over the ſame that I can ſpecify, 


da prevent the ill Effects of too long Drought, Slugs, 


Worms, Flies, and Froſts; and to fertilize the Surface, fo 
the Growth of the deed with Expe- 
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The 1 Mithol of preparing cath G fo 
making it into Butter the Devonſhire Way f. 
Correſpondent at Stowford, or Ivy-bridge, * 
25, 8 
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Acconpine to your Defire, Phasen 
our exact Method of making Butter from end yo 
Cream. The Morning's Milk is commonly ſet, over 
the Embers about four o'Clock in the Afternoon ; but 
this varies according as they have more or leſs of theſe 
Embers in a right Heat, for many will ſet their Milk 
| over them as ſoon as they have done Dinner, as there 
zs then commonly a good Quantity of them free of Smoak, 
and are ready without the Frouble of making them on 
| Purpoſe : The Evening's Milk is commonly ſet over 
them about eight o' Clock next Morning, ſooner or later; 
however, Care muſt be taken not to do it before the 
Cream is well ſettled on the Milk, which will be in 
the-beforementioned Time. And as to the Quantity of 
Milk we ſcald at once, it is very different: From one 
Gallon in a Pan to three or more; and the Meaſure 


of each Pan of. the biggeſt Size js three Gallons, or three 


and a half. There are Pans of feveral'Sizes leſs,” but the 
moſt common Quantity is about two Gallons, or. two and 
a half in each braſs Pan; and braſs m— are commonl 
uſed for this Purpoſe, as they are certainly the beſt. of 
other Inventions, becauſe the Milk ll 


ſooner, and far more 45 Fg in the earthen. yo 


r theſe - (eſpecially in Summer · time) are too long 
. and as the Cream cannot he uſed * a is cold, 


theſe: earthen Pans are in A I never {a 1. H 8 
ne 


them uſed in this Manner but at Sir Jahm Rogers ; 

Reaſon was, that they are boy we yh than bra 
Pans; and I muft confeſs if the braſs. anes 

are not kept in the- niceſt ble. As to. the 
Height of the Pans ſtanding 0 Embers, it is ac 
carding to the In of the iron Trevit, which is com- 


— e , wich this Difference; on > 
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the Milk, to have a full clouted Cream on it, it is 
about one Hour; yet this 'varies according, to the Heat 
of the Embers, and therefore it is ſometimes two or 
more Hours, but ſeldom leſs than one. However, a 
moderate, Heat is beſt: for raiſing the thickeſt Cream; 
and you may eaſily diſcover when it is, ſcalded enough, 
by a little ſwelling of the 'Cream, and then it muſt be 
immediately taken off the Fire. That which is ſcalded 
in the Morning muſt be ſkim'd in the Evening; and that 
in the Evening dr Afternoon the next Morning, with 
the Hand only. When they have but little to ſcald at 
once, they ſave ſeveral Meals together, and then ſcald 


y- waſh and ſcaur the Pans with) for theſe Leaves 
great Sweetners and Cleanſers, and ſhould be fre- 
| this Purpoſe, eſpecially in the Summer 
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] Have further to add, that our Method of churning 
= ſcalded Cream is the moſt expeditious of any J eyer 
_ - aw, and is done with the leaſt Trouble. The Butter is 
made in a large wooden Bow], or ſhallow Tub, according 
to the Quantity; and this they do by keeping the Han 
With the Fingers half bent in a conſtant ſtirring of the 
Cream at the Bottom of the wooden Bowlor Tub. Some - 
times in leſs than a Quarter of an Hour the Butter will come; 
at longeſt they ſeldom exceed half an Hour. And this 
will be performed the ſooner, by obferving (when you be- 
in to make the Butter) to ſave out all the thinneſt of the 
team, untill the thicker harder Sort begins to turn, and 
then add the thin Cream; for the thicker Part being of a 
hatder Conſiſtence, is the chief Cauſe of the Butter bei 


— 


TL *** 

b expeditiouſly made. The Quantity of Butter made at 
once is from a Quarter of a Pound to ten Pounds, but ſel- 
Qua more — ten. r greateſt Trouble in a large 
| 1 utter is in waſhing it, beating it, 2 


it up. Of the Quantity of Milk that will make ſo mu 


Butter I can't give you any exact Account, for Experience 
only muſt do this, uſe ſix Quarts of ſome Cows Milk 


will produce as much Butter as eight of others: Different 
Paſture will cauſe it to vary much. But to gre. you the 
beſt Account I can, I muſt add, that a Pint of h. 

is reckon'd to produce one Pound of Butter; which I be- 
lieve you may depend on, 'as I had it from one of our moſt 
credible Dairy Neighbours. As to the Way of making 


; up the Butter, it is the ſame as your's. I think I need not 
enlarge further, becauſe I hope this will give you Satisfacti - 


on from, Sir, your moſt obedient Servant. This Ac+ 
count came to me with ſeveral others from a Servant I ſent 


do live with John Williams, Eſq; at * afore- 
faid, who being a Bachelor did not make 


| utter, but 
bought it of his Neighbours (I ſuppoſe his Tenants.) This 


| —— Man, well ſkilled in Huſbandry Affairs, lived in this 


ountry about three Years, and collected for me ſeveral 


valuable Improvements. / 


I Somerietſnire Dairy- Maid's Account of making Butter 
with ſcalded Cream.—Snt ſays, they ſtrain their Milk di- 


realy from the Cow in the Evening into braſs or earthen 


Pans, and ſet them on iron-leg'd Trevits, high enough for 


burning Wood under them, which muſt be of the dry Sort, 


that it may burn with the leaſt Smoak, But the Burning 
of Charcoal in Stoves under the Pans is the more regular 
and ſweeter Way of heating the Milk. There are ſeveral 


Signs to know (ſays ſhe) when the Milk is ſcalded enough; | 


one is, by feeling it with the Finger, for when you can 
but juſt Lene it in the Milk, it is in a right Heat to take 


| off; a ſecond is, when the Milk appears crinkly on the 


Top; a third is, by the dull Sounding of the Braſs Pan: 
'Then take off the Pan, and ſet it by till next Morning. 


But the Milk muſt not boil, for if it does, it is ſpoiled: for 
making Hutter; betauſe the Cream will then riſe like a 


Skin, cut ſtreaky and white, and waſte away; in little 
Scales: Therefore if a Pan of Milk boils, they never make 


uſe of its Cream to make Butter. Next Morning they - 
take the Cream off with a Skimming- diſh, or with the 
Hand, and in cold Weather 7 it by for one, two, or 


three 


* 
\ 


* 


then they 
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till they have got enough together ſor churning; 
oy ng into a Tub, and ftir it about 


with the Hand or with a Ladle, till Butter comes. This is 
| the Way (ſhe N churning and making Butter. She 


alſo ſays, that the 


uttermilk by this Management is v 


ſweet; and (if mixt with ſkim Milk and ſome new Milk) 
will make good Cheeſe. - She alſo further fays, that to 
make Butter from Clover, Saintfoin, Raygrafs, or Lucern- 
graſs, ſo as to prevent its N the right Way is to 


make the Butter from this hot 


iry, becauſe the ſealding 


of the Milk in a _ Degree leſſens the Misfortune, This 


. old experienced ö 
Butter two Ways, when at home with her Father, a con- 


iry-maid aſſured me, that ſhe made 


fiderable Farmer; one by the cold, and the other by the 


hot Dairy 


3 and that they ſold their ſcalded Butter for 


more Money chan that made in the common old Way of 


ſetting the Milk cold. 


Pans from cracking, that are te be end for ſcalding Milk, 


— Tx this County (the Dairy-maid 


ys) their Way to pre- 


vent the Fire from cracking their earthen Pans, which 


they ſcald 


Ogtſide with freſh Hogſlard, 


their Milk in, is to greaſe them all over the 
and when it is thoroughlydry'd 
by a Fire- ſide, or by the Wind or Sun, they 


may then be ſafely made uſe of to ſcald Milk in. 


4 — 


Hertfordſhire Way to prevent earthen Pans Fon 


© cracking —lw this 8 we make no more to do for 


om cracking by the Fire, than 
em before uſing in cold Water a Day or longer 3 


after which they may be put into a bs Gat e with 
Jan 


2 Pye or 'Pudding, or Meat, without 
ny 


r ; nor will 


one of them in twenty crack, if boiling Water is 


put in, but will laſt perhaps as long again as if nothing 


was done to them. 


de Welſh Way of colouring Butter. —SEVERAL Dairy 
People in Wales take care to ſow that Sort of Mari- 
gold-ſeed that produces double Flowers, and as theſe in a 
rich Earth and warm Situation will grow almoſt through- 


out a mild Winter, they ſeldom want wherewithal to 
colour their Butter; in order thereto, they bruiſe the 


Flowers in a Mortar, then put them into a Rag, to ſqueeze 


out their Juice amongſt the Butter, which, on being work d 
in, will give it a fine yellow Colour and wholeſome 


3 


— 
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— 


Quality, 
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evety Dairy Farmer in particular ſhould have a Bed of 
them, for as much as a Quantity of their Flowers will 
_ a Quinteſſence little inferior to Saffron for many 
es, — L 5 | | . 
Of ſalting, potting, and barrelling Butter, ail. how to 
know good utter from that which 5 50d. — TAE ſalting 
of Butter is the more neceſſary to treat of, as there ate 


ſeveral Sorts of Butter potted and barrel'd, and more 


than one Way of doing it: There is an After-butter, 
a Whey-batter, a damaged Butter, and a new good But- 
ter, ſalted down, The After-butter is that freſh Sort 
made from the ſecond er Milk. The Whey 
freſh Butter is that made from t 


Quality, —Other fay a little bruiſed Saffron in Water 
It fupply it; but as Marigolds are readieft and cheapeſt, 


Skimmings of Whey, . 


which produces but a poor Cream, rather worſe than 


the laſt. The damaged Butter may at firſt be a 


| good _ 
Sort of freſh Butter, but for Want of Sale it becomes 


ſtale, and rank; or it may be that Butter that is da- 
maged by ſome Extream in making. The new freſh 
Butter wants no Explanation. The After or Back 
. begins to be made in May, and von- 


Farmer has an Opportunity to make the rep beft prime 
eln Butter, for which they ſkim their Milk at twelve 
ours End, and likewife take the fame Time for ſkim- 

ing their After or Second Cream. Now'to know ſuch 
t 


o till near Lama;-day, by which the Dairy 


er or Back Butter, the firſt freſh Butter is generally _ 


yellow colobred, from the Flowers that the Cow eats at 


this Time of Year ; but the other taſtes earthy, is 


whiter, and a little rankiſt. The Whey they ſkim once 


in twenty-four Hours, is whitiſh coloured, and has 


little Tafte of the Cloth and the Cheeſe, and the ſame 
it is whien. theſe two Sorts of worſe Butters are falted 
and potted, or barrel'd down, for they both will taſte 


_ ſtronger than the fineſt. firſt made Butter, and be of a 
" whiter Colour, unleſs artificially coloured, However, if 


they are thus bad, the poor Perſons' who are neceſſitated 
to labour hard for maintaining their Families, are obliged 


ſometinies to run into Debt at a Chandler's Shop for 
Bread, Butter, Cheeſe, and other Neceſſaties, and thus 
forced to pay for bad Butter at the beſt Price, altho* 
the Shopkeeper gives perhaps but little more than half 


what 


0 5 - 


Y % 


% 
* 


/ 


what the prime Butter coſts, — A knowing Woman 
being at Dunſtable Market, and cheapening fome Pounds 
Weight of freſh Butter, the Woman Seller aſk'd the 
| beſt Price for it, but the Woman Buyer gave her to 
underſtand ſhe knew it was bad Butter, by ſaying the 
Mice had run over it; as much as to ſay, Mrs, bad 
Houſewife let the Cream ftand ſo long. on the. Milk 
before it was ſkimmed, that it was got thick enough 
Ir a Mouſe to run over it, and therefore made a bad 
tter, . | Ws 
Author's Methed of ſalting down or potting Butter for 
bis Family Uſes,—To do i my Dairy mall in the 2 
Place makes à Brine ſtrong enough to bear an Egg, 
that it may be in a Readineſs to mix amongſt freſh But- 
ter, for preſerving it ſweet and ſound fome Time; 
When ſhe has churn'd her Butter, ſhe. beats ſome Salt 
very fine, and ſalts it a little as oy do freſh 
Butter; this done, ſhe puts ſome / Brine at the Bottom 
of 2a glazed Pot, and on that a Layer of Butter, which 
ſhe kneads cloſe down, and by the Impreſſion of her 
Knuckles ſhe leaves hollow Places ſufficient to hold ſome 
Brine z then ſhe begins a ſecond Layer of Butter, kneads 
it as before, and adds more Brine ; Thus ſhe carries on 
this Work of potting Butter till the Pot is near full, 
and when ſhe has covered the whole with Brine, enough 
to ſwim on the Top 'of the Butter, and the Pot is well 
cover'd, the Work is finiſhed, i . | 
What an ancient Author writes of potting and barrellin 
up Butter. —Y ou ſhall by no Means (ſays he) as in freſh 
Butter, waſh the Butter- milk out with Water, but only 
work it clear out with your Hands, for Water will make 
the Butter ruſty ; this done, you ſhall open the But- 
ter, and falt it thoroughly, beating it in with your 
- Hand till it be generally diſperſed through the whole 
Butter; then take clean earthen Pots, exceedingly well 
glazed, left the Brine ſhould leak through the ſame, and 


- . . caſt Salt into the Bottom of it; then lay ere Butter, 
and preſs it hard down within the fame, when your 
Pot is filled, then cover the Top thereof with Salt, fo 
as no Butter' be ſeen; then cling op 1h Pot, let it 
ſtand where it may be cold and ſafe; but if your Dairy 
be ſo little that you cannot at firſt fill up the Pot, you 

. © ſhall then (when you have potted up ſo much 150 

| f ©, 1 


we - 
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have} cover it all over with Salt, and the next 
tity upon it, till the Pot is full. Now there be 
ouſewives (ſays he) wheſe Dairies being great, can by 
no Means conveniently have their Butter contained in 
Pots, as in Holland, Suffolk, Norfolk, and ſuch like ; and 
therefore are forced to take Barrels very ſafe and well 
made, and after they have ſalted the Butter well, they 
fill their Barrels therewith. Then they take a ſmall clean 
Stick, and therewith make divers Holes down through 
the Butter, even to the Bottom of the Barrel, and then 
make a ftrong Brine of Water and Salt which will bear 
an Egg, and after it is boiled well, ſkim'd and cooled, 
they pour it upon the Top of the Butter, till it ſwim - 
above the ſame, and ſo let it ſettle, Some (ſays he) 
uſe to boil in this Brine a Branch or two of Roſemary, 
and it is not amiſs, but pleaſant and wholeſome. This 
ancient” Author ſays further, that you may at any time 
detwixt May and I e pot up Butter, obſerving to 
do it in the cooleſt Time of the Morning; yet (ſays he) 
the moſt principal Seaſon of all is in the Month of May 
only, for then the Air is moſt temperate, and the But- 
ter will take Salt the beſt, and be the leaſt. ſubje& to 


ruſtin * : ; EA 
2 WY — on the aforeſaid ancient Authors potting of But- 
by 8 think, is he too ee in his 
Advice, aying it is enough only to beat out tbe 
Butter- milk ith the Hands; for Butter that is to be pot- 
ted down, is by ſome put and confined in à Preſs under © 
Weight, the better to drain out the Butter-milk, but 
where this Conveniency is wanted, Hand-beating - may 
wy next it is to be ſalted down in a Pot or Barrel, by 

ying it two or three Inches thick, and ſtrewing Salt be- 
tween every Layer of Butter; at laſt to falt or brine 
as he directs. And whether it be Butter made in the cold 
or hot Dairy, it may be potted or barrel'd to a good 
Purpoſe, provided the Butter-milk is entirely got out, 
ſialted rightly, and done in a cool Air; for if Butter is 
bacrel's in very hot Weather, it will be apt to grow rank 
too ſoon : Therefore in ſuch Weather, ' where they have 
not à Cellar or other good Conveniencies, it is hazardous 
Work; and ſo tender are ſome on this Account, who 
are not under a Neceſſity of potting or barrelling But- 
ter in the Summer- time, OE forbear doing it Js 

1: ada | n ION 
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End of Aug, when the Nights are pretty 
— cool.— Again, when the ſalt Pa af Butter de- 
; 2 1 ow bad, let it be taken under 
enough. re is, to waſh it well in more 
one e 1 png uy to ſalt and pot it down again; 
this may recoyer 48 8 being 12 ut- 


Winter-time, mo Butter is at the 
Therefore it is the Practice in ſome Dairies, 
where they churn Cream enough to make fix Pounds of 
utter, to cut three Pounds of ſalt Butter into thin 
| e to put 
-Chura, and churn away till the whole 


Carried on, both the falt Butter and the freſh, being thus 
| churned into 3 Mixture, will all ae freſh But- 
3 but take'care you do not put the falt Butter in too 
er l you. do, neither the freſh nor that will come. 
You way. preſerve freſh Butter the longer, N 


8, Boran; when mixt 


gon 10 Porridge. 
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| Others make a Toaſt us for Ale, and put it (eut in Ries) 
into Butter- milk, then roaſt ſome Apples, and maſh them 

into it with Sugar, and think it an excellent Nepaſt. 
Butter- milt Pancakes and Puddings. — SwEET Butter- 

1 makes Pancakes and Puddings than Skim- 
mi | 
Butter- mill S — Tur Whey of Cheeſe: muſt be 
put over the Fire, and heated till it riſes ready for boil- 
15 at this Juncture of Time, ſome Butter- milk muſt - 

ut into it, and ſtir'd by Degrees, as when Poſſet is 
This will cauſe Curds to ariſe. Then take the 

Pot from off the Fire, and ſkim off the Curds from the 

Whey for eating them. Now the Way our Kon 
People eat them is, by crumbling Brood. and mixin 
with a little Sugar, or without Sugar; when they ſay, This 
is a Diſh for a King. Others may eat theſe Curds with 
Cream and Sugur, or with Wine, or with Beer and Ale, 

but be ſure you do not ftir in Foggy Butter-milk over 

the Fire if it ſmoaks, for if you it will have an un- 
' fufferable Taſte. The Whe has. is left may ferve for 
. #eooling wholeſome Drink. But although I * hitherto 
wrote on- Butter-milk for raifing Curds, yet where But- 
ter- milk is too ſour for this Purpoſe, or is not to he 
bad, ſame will make uſe of cold Water, by putting it 
in along che Sides of the Kettle or Pot by 5 As 
. ſoon as the Whey riſes for railing Curds; and w 


are ſkimmed off, and let to ſtand till the Whey is draine® . 


; they are fit to be eat.— Whey if good has ſo 
| Quality in it, that if it is boiled, it 
ba without any Afﬀiftanee of Butter-milk or Water, 
throw up a Skim or Cream; therefore ſome inſtead of 
letting their Whey lie cold in Pans to ſxim it once in 
9 Hours, will get a Cream from it by boilin 
in order to make a Butter of ſuch Cream.—A ſ. — 
y to make Sem emp Curds, F to- boil new Milk, 


450 while it is boiling cold Butter- ; 
1 let waa till 


' urd riſes ;* then 


urd with 
SD 
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Kind, are in their infant or pureſt Growth; yet this is 
nuot the Time for potting down Butter, becauſe the Wea- 
+... ther at this Time of Year increaſes ſo much in Heat, as 
would cauſe it to grow rank and ſpoil before the Win- 
ter. Now a Cellar or any low Room, that lies below or 
even with the Surface of the Earth, is ſituated to 3 
northern Aſpect, and has a Brick or Stone Floor, muſt 
be of great Service towards carrying on a Dairy; for by 
this valuable Conveniency, Milk and Cream will keep 
longer ſweet than if it ſtands in a warmer Place. I have 
known. much Streſs laid upon this, where a Number of 
N Cows have been kept, that though a Dairy has made 
great Part of a large Rent for many Years, yet a Te- 
nant has ſuffered to ſuch'a Degree for want of a very 
Cool Cellar or Room, that he never left ſoliciting his 
Landlord: till he had one made to his Mind; for what 
Damage muſt it be to thoſe many Farmers who keep 
ten, twenty, or thirty milch Cows, and cannot ſell their 
Butter oftener than once or twice at moſt in a Week, 
y reaſon the London Carrier goes but once or twice a 
Week at moſt to Londen. from Oxfordſbire, Buckingham= 
ſhire, Bedfordſhire, &c. Wherefore. when Milk is kept 
in a Cellar or other cool Place, it will not only keep 
longer, ſweet, but it cauſes it to throw 2222 
Quantity of Cream, that will produce a Butter in ſuch 
Perfection as. to ſell for more Money than that made 
from à Dairy where this Conveniency is wanting, as the 
Caſe is with many Farmers, in Vales eſpecially; becauſs 


here the Springs are ly ſo . nigh the Surface 
the Earth, that ION ricklayer makes uſe 
\  Tarraſs, and he is a very: good Workman, he cannot 
make a Cellar to keep out Water. Yet 1 have known 
= this Deficiency in à great Meaſure ſupplied, by digging 
| only two or three Foot. into the Ground, and by laying 
=_ it with a Brick Floor, and building this Dairy-rom at 
$ the north Side of the Farm · houſmmemem. 
__— I dat an ancient Author turitos of heep ing Cream, —» 
—_ He fays that with a ſhallow thin wooden Diſh you take 
in the Evening the Cream from off that Milk which was 
milk'd in the Morning, and ſkim the Eveni 


| 's Milk 

accordingly, The Cream ſo taken off, you ſhall. (fays he] 
put beg 3 as os (he nk 4 : 
F er cloſe. cover'd, and ſet it in a cool. . 


en, anf this Cream fo gather'd you du pot. keep. 
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above two Days in Summer, and not above four in 
the Winter, if you will have the ſweeteſt and beſt 
Butter, and that your Dairy contain five Kine or more; 
but how many or few ſoever you keep, you ſhall not 
by any Means preſerve your Cream above three Days in 
mmer, and not above ſix in Winter. 5 
M bat an ancient Author writes of churning Butter in 


an wpright Churn.— THIS Author, who wrote on Butter 


and many other A Fa in Huſbandry about one hun- 
dred and twenty Years ago, ſays thus: — Take your 
Cream, and thorough a ſtrong and clean Cloth ftrain-it 
into the Churn, and then covering the Churn | cloſe, 
and ſetting it in a Place fit for the Action in which 
you are employed (as in Summer, in the cooleſt Place 


of your Dairy, and exceeding early in the Morning, or 


very late in the Evening, and in the Winter in the 
warmeſt Place of your Dairy, and in the moſt tempe- 
rate Hours, as about Noon or a little before or aſter) 
churn it with ſwift Strokes, marking the Noiſe of the 


ſame, which will be ſolid, heavy, and intire, untill you 


bear it alter, and the Sound is light, ſharp, and more 
ſpirity, and then you ſhall ſay that your Butter breaks, 


which being perceived both by this Sound, the Light- 


neſs of the Churn-Staff, and the Sparks and Drops 
Which will appear yellow about the Lip of the Churn, 
cleanſe with your Hand both the Lid and | inward 
Sides of the Churn, and having put all together, you ſhall 
cover the Churn again, and then with eaſy Strokes round, 
and not to the Bottom, gather - the- Butter together into 


one entire Heap, Lump, or Body. Now foraſmuch - 


(fays he) as there be many Miſchiefs and Inconvenien- 
cies, which may to Butter in the churning, be- 


cauſe it is 2 Body of much Tenderneſs, and neither will 


endure much Heat nor much Cold (for if it be over- 


heated it will look white, crumble, and be bitter in 


Taſte, and if it be over cold, it will not come at all, 


but make you waſte much Labour in vain) which Faults 


to help, if you churn your Butter in the Heat of the 
Summer, it ſhall not be amiſs, if during the Time of 


* churning you place your Churn in à Pail, of cold 


ater as deep as — Cream riſeth in the Churn, and 


# g 
- 


| hereof let your Strokes go flow, and 
be ſure that your Churn be cold when you put in your 
Cream 3 but if you churn it in the coldeſt 17 
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Winter, you ſhall then put in your Cream before the Churn 
be cold, after it hath been ſcalded, and you ſhall place it 
within the Air of the Fire, and churn it with as ſwift 
Strokes, and as faſt as may be, for the much labouring 
thereof will keep it in a continual Warmth ; and thus you 
ſhall have your Butter good, ſweet, and according to your 


Wish. After your Butter is gathered well together in your 


Churn, you open it, and with both your Hands 
it well together, and take it from the Butter- 


Milk, and put it into a very clean Bowl of Wood that 


has Water in it, and therein work the Butter with 
-_ Hand, turning and tofling it to and fro, till you 
ve by that Labour beaten and waſh'd out all the 


Jy Butter- milk, and brought the Butter to a firm Subſtance 


of itſelf without any other Moiſture; which done, you 


mall take the Butter from the Water, and with the 
Point of a Knife ſcotch and flaſh the Butter over and 


over every Way as thick as is poſſible, leaving no Part 


—_— which your Knife muſt not paſs; for this will 


and fetch out the ſmalleſt Hair or Mote, or Rag 


is of ill 


we call it) to:go-backwards, and'very hard 

if at all, eſpecially in Winter Weather ; 

is a Fault that ſome ignorant or {lethful 
Dai lids are guilty of, that do not conſider that 

Intermiſſion, though but while one dan —— 8 

the 


to- divide the chick from the thin Part 


f , 
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0: -prevent the Butter coming in due 
ime. 

The Practice a. Lale Dairy Farmer, that generally 
mill d thirty Cows —T 1s Man kept thirty Cows gene- 
rally under milk, and for making the moſt Profit of his 
Dairy, he furniſhed his Cellar with fuch a Number of 
ſquare Leads, that were placed almoſt all round it, for 
receiving the Milk as it was brought from the Cows ; 
for hes he prefer'd before Tubs, or earthen or brafs 
Pans, becauſe they keep Milk cooleſt in Summer, and 
not amiſs in Winter, are very ſmooth, and preſently and 
eaſily clean d. By this and other Ways of his i ingenious and 
careful Ma Bore he ſeldom failed of making * 
Dozen Pounds of delicate ſweet Butter every Wee 
during moſt of the Summer, by churning it every third 
Day, but in Winter only once a Week; and becauſe 
earthen Pans or Pots are liable to be crack'd and broke 
in their Removal, and too ſmall for holding much Milk, 
he always kept it in the Leads, which anſwer'd his Pur- 
poſe; and for keeping his Cream ſweet he boiled ſome 
: t to the raw Cream, which he duly ſhifted into 
bell Leads, and thus preſerved it in good Order. 

The Nature and Conveniency 14 Chiltern Lands for ſowing. 
_ them with foreign Graſs & or carrying on @ 
Dairy.—As I have before wrote 45 a Vale Dairy, I come 
now to write on a Chiltern Dairy. According to the 
common Acceptation- of the Word Chiltern © in Ft. 
| —— we underſtand it to fignify a hilly incloſed 
| conſiſting of various Sorts of s Which 
Sent ugh they My not of fo "Ow a Nature . Vale 
rounds generally are, they give us 2 greater 
Opportunity of putting = to different Uſes thah what 
ale Farmers can theirs ; becauſe Vale Lands commonly 
lie in open Fields, and fo in low and wet, that they 
are forced + to Anh, ag them all one Way, for raiſing and 


them Berl r the moſt Part LF [ow 0 agg ra 
foving them with Cloyer, 
11 a is > ney te 


ueern, T or 

Farth is of à b 
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Sort for making Butter and Cheeſe; but then 2s 
our Fields are moſt of them incloſed, and our Land lies 


I more 05 we c2n plow them long - ways — 
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and fow them with Clover, Trefoil, Saintfoin, Ray- 
graſs, Lucern, Turneps, or Rapes, according to our Con- 
veniency, not only for enriching our Grounds by feed- 
ing them with Cattle, but alſo for making Butter and 
_ Cheeſe with the Feed of ſeveral of them. | 


Of Chase Dairy. 


I Cheſhire Maids Account of her making Cheeſe, as fhe 
2 gave it me in Hertfordſhire on the 25th of Novem- 

ber, 1746.—Sns ſays, that the Milk of thirty of their 

Cos makes a Cheeſe of fifty Pounds Weight every Day, 


and for well doing it, there muſt be three Perſons em- 


pon ; they heat the Night's Milk, and put it to the 
orning's Milk, till both are warm as it comes from 
the Cow; then they put two or three Spoonfuls of 
 Rennet into it, and ſtir and mix it well together, 
and in one Hour's Time, or two at moſt, the Curd 
will come fit to. be broke, Now their Way of breaking 


* (he ſays) is over a Tub, for the Whey to run into it, 


and when the Whey is thus diſcharged into one Tub, 
they put the Curd into another, for two or three Per- 
ſons to break it ſmall; this done, they ſalt it, and 
K 85 it ann of Fuck Cheeſe, and in working 
| pr | can out, then ut 
the Curd into' a Cloth: cad bind it about ang fm 
Filletting, and lay it in a Preſs that has a great Stone on 
it for lying here two Hours, at the End of which th 
take it out, and ſhift it into a freſh dry Cloth, which 
= put again into the Cheeſe-preſfs, for its lying here 
eight Hours; then they turn the Cheeſe in the ſame 
Cloth, and let it lie in the Preſs twelve Hours, at 
the End of which they take it out and ſhift the Cheeſe 
into a finer Cloth and lighter Prefs, and thus the preſſing 
Work is finiſhed, - Aſter it is taken out, they ſcrape the 
Cheeſe, rub it all over with Brine, and then falt itz 
next they melt freſh Butter, and pour it all over the 
. Cheeſe, and then lay it on a Rack not far from a Fire, 
and with giving the Cheeſe timely Turnings, the whole 
Work is — alſo told me, that their Cheeſe 
F ͤactors ſeldom buy any Cheſbirr Cheeſe under a Year old. 
And hy they cannot make ſuch good Cheeſe out of Che 
is chiefly- dere their Land is of 2 * rich 
. Bo 8 | ature, 
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Nature, ſome by the River Weaver (ſhe ſays) letting for 

five Pounds an Acre, though a reddiſh Sort of Land 

and here they are ſo nice, as: not to make Cheeſe till 
the fifth Meal is taken from a new calved Cow. 

A Way that ſome take in Cheſhire to make large Cheeſes 

with a few Cows. — SHE oo they preſs the Curd once 


or twice to clear it from its , then they cut it into 
thin Slices and throw them into Water ; next Day they 
break them ſhort, by tearing them like Dough. into 
Bits, and work and ſalt them well into one Maſs ; this 
being done, they put this ſalted Curd in the Middle of 
new prepared Curd which incloſes it, then they bind it 
up in a Cloth, and preſs and turn. it ſeveral times 2s in 
laſt Way; a Method practiſed by only thoſe that 
have not Cows enough to make a large Cheeſe at once, 
for they that have, refuſe it. 7 ba 
The Somerſetſhire Dairy-maid's Way of making their 
common N ee eee contains various E of 
Lands and Situations; it has marſh Lands, dry ſtony 
Lands, ſhort Earths, and ſtiff Earths, Hills and Dales, 
graſing and plow'd Grounds, About the latter End of 
April they begin to make their Cheeſe, which for the 
eateſt Part are of the thin Sort, like thoſe of Narwicl- 
re and Leiceflerſoire. Here they firſt ſqueeze their Curd 


in the Preſs a quarter or half an Hour, then they take it 


out, break it as ſmall as poflible, and falt it; next 
work it into the Form of a Cheeſe, put it into a Clot 
and preſs it again, ſqueezing it very gently at firſt, and 
follow the. prefling of it a Day together; in which 
Space of Time, they give the Cheeſe ſeveral Turnings, 
ſhifting it into a Cloth wetted in cold Water each Time, 
in order as they ſay to give it a thin Rind: At laſt 
they turn it in a fine dry Cloth, to. cauſe the Rind to 
appear the better. ig | 25 
l further Account from the ſame Somerſetſhire Dairy- 
maid, how they make their Cheeſe from the Feed of marſh. 
Grounds, — MaxsH Grounds generally produce the 
| longeſt and rankeſt of Graſs, wherefore 1170 the 
Dairy-man on Ways and Means to take off, or to 
leſſen any diſagreeable Taſte that ſuch Graſs may cauſe 
the Cheeſe: to retain.— A Farmer here, that keeps forty 
Cows, works two Cheeſe-prefſes, when he that keeps 
thirty or leſs, works but one. After, a Cheeſe has been 
once preſſed, they throw it. Cloth and all into ling 
7 | ater, 
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Water, and there let it lie an Hour if it is of the thinner Sort, 
but a thicker one they let lie longer ; then they take it out, 
and preſs it leifurely again. It is true, that this Way is apt to 
extract and run out ſome of the fat Part of the Cheeſe Curd, 
but then it gives the Cheeſe theſe two good Qualities, that 
it will eat the milder, and keep the longer ſound. 
De Somerſetſhire Dairy-maid's Way to make Cream 
8 ſays, that ſhe ſkims off the Cream of laſt 
Night's Milk the next Morning, and puts it into the 
Morning's Milk as ſoon as it is got from the Cow; 
with this they mix a Spoonful of Rennet, and when the 


Curd is come, they put it into a ſhallow wooden Vat 
or Mould, and with a wooden Cover over it they preſs 
it by the Hand, After this they put it into a Cloth, 


and preſs it very tenderly, and turn it ſeveral times 
in one Day; then they ſalt its Outſides, and uu x8 
lightly again ; at laſt, they lay it in Nettles, Ruſhes 
or Graſs, to ripen, ſhifting it every now and then. 
The Somerſetſhire Dazry-maid's Way to make Cheeſe 
from the Feed of Clover, —IT is certainly ſuch a difficult 
Thing to make good Cheeſe from the Feed of Clover 
graſs, that very few attempt it. If Sheep feed with Cows 
in a Clover Field, their piffing on this Graſs will cauſe 
the Cheeſe to hove on the Shelf; and if Cows feed alone 
on it, eſpecially when the Clover is in high Growth 
it will hove and ſwell the Cheeſe, and give it a ran 
Taſte. Now to prevent theſe” ill Qualities in a great 
Meaſure, there are two Ways of doing it; one is, by 
falting the | Cheeſe Curd ſoundly ; the other is to let 
it lie in a good Quantity of ſcalding Water or Whey 
Half an Hour in the Cheeſe Cloth, at the End of which 
Time to put it into the Preſs, and preſs and turn it as 
another Gheeſe ſe is uſually done. She'fays the Salt may 
fail anſwering this End, but the ſcalding will not. She 


further ſays, that for making their Cheefe like Glou- 


cefterſbire | Cheeſe, they put the Curd, after it is once 

preſs'd, into hot, but not ſcalding Water; and that 
when the Lambs have been taken from the Ewes, ſhe 
has milk'd them, and put their Milk amongſt the Cows 


Milk, and made e of it. 


 Gloucefterſhite Chef. This Somerſeeſhire Dairy- | 


mad tells me that Gloycefferfhire' Cheeſe is made with only 
one Meal's Milk as it comes hot from the Cows, where they 
keep a ſufficient Number of them to do it, and when the 


Rennet 
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Rennet has brought the Curd enough, they take it 
off with a Diſh, and directly put it into the wooden Vat, 
or Mould, and here preſs out the Whey without a Cloth; 
this done, they take out the Cheeſe Curd and put it into a 
Cloth, and preſs it again and again, ſhifting the Cloth two 
or three times between the Preſſings, and ſalt the Cheeſe 
nly gn all its Outſides. | a | 
. . Shropſhire Vay of making Cheeſe. —I am told they make 
their Cheeſe Curd into Balls with Salt, and keep them a Da 
or two, then break them extreamly fine into new Curd, 
elſe it will cauſe the Cheeſe to crumble too much: But i 
8 wk is .perform'd rightly, they ſay -it makes good 

ee 5 N of . 7 f "TY 
Do male a compound Cheeſe —T aKE the Cream you ſkim'd 
eff laſt Night, and put it to the Morning's Milk in a 
Tub. Then make ſome Water ſcalding hot, and pour it 
into the Milk and Cream, which ftir and mix till all is 
only lukewarm, and put Rennet to it. This done, let it 
ſtand cover'd with a Cloth about half an Hour, and if the 
Curd does not come enough in that Time, you may add 
more Rennet, then with a Diſh in your Hand break and 
maſh the Curd, and preſs it with your Hand down to the 
Bottom of the Tub. After this, with a thin Skimming- 
diſh, you are to take the Whey from the Curd, and di- 
rectly break the Curd ſmall, and ſqueeze it into your wooden 
Vat till it is quite full; then lay upon the Top of 2 Curd > 
your round Cheeſe-board, and upon that a Weight for 
making the Whey. drop out of it, and when it has done 
dropping, take a Cheeſe-cloth, 'and having wetted it in 
cold Water, lay it on your Cheeſe-board, and turn the 
Cheeſe upon it. Then lay the Cloth and Cheeſe in the Vat, 
and preſs it in the common Cheeſe-prefs, And after it has 
been there half an Hour, take it out, turn the Cheeſe 
into a dry Cloth, and put it into the Preſs again. The 
may turn it into dry Cloths five or fix times the firſt | 
and then let it lie preſs'd twelve or more Hours, and 
at Jan turn it into a dry Vat witbdut any Cloth at all, 
When the Cheeſe is ſo far made, rub it all over with Salt, 
and next Day do the ſame; and for two or three Days 
following turn it in Brine; aſter this rub it and lay it on 
a Shelf to dry, and continue rubbing it every Day with a 
dry clean Cloth, till it is got thoroughly dry and fit to be 
aid in a Cheeſe- Loft: But obſerve that you dry it haſtily 
in the Beginning, and leiſurely afterwards, Such a oo bo 
e378) by 8 | | g's rig tly 
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rightly made, and a due Age given it, will be as good a 
8 Man need was „% 
To make ſoft or what they call Cream Chteſe,—As to the 

' ſecond Appellation, it is for the moſt Part a wrong one, 
- becauſe theſe Ch les are ſeldom made with any other than 
the new Milk as it comes from the Cow, and while it is 
thus warm, Rennet is put into it for turning the Milk into 
Curd, which when ſufficiently come, it muſt be taken out 
with a Skimming-diſh (for the Hand muſt touch it but 
as little as 8 throughout all the Operation) and put 
ieve, to give the Whey an Opportunity to drain 

from it. Next, the Curd muſt be put into a wooden Vat 


or Mould with the Skimming-diſh, for a gentle Preſſure of 
it, for if the Hand was employed to do this, it would give 


the Cheeſe a diſagreeable Toughneſs. Then preſs it for about 
three Hours, turning it once in the Time, and ſalting it a 
little. Now in great Dairies they make thefe ſoft: early 


. Cheeſes twice a Day with each Meal's Milk, and preſs four 
or five, or fix at a Time, by putting each Cheeſe in a Cloth 


one upon another, and thus preſſing them all together. And 
after each Cheeſe has been preſs'd, they lay them on Boards, 
and turn them twice a Day for three or four Days toge- 


ther, then lay ſome Ruſhes on each Cheeſe; and turn them 


* on it twice a Day till they get pretty dry, and when they 
another with Ruſhes between them, to keep them hollow, 


and dry them the faſter, Which Management from the Prei: 


to the; Buyer will take ten or fourteen Days Time. And 
when in April they begin to make theſe foft thin Cheeſes, 


or as ſome call them Cream Cheeſes, ſome will have a Fire of 

Embers made from Wood or otherwiſe in the Middle of the 
Room, on purpoſe to forward the erying of theſe Cheeſes, that 

they may meet with the better 

ſo good as thoſe made in the Month of May or later, becauſe 


rket ; tho? they are not 


— 


x re fo, three or four or more Cheeſes may be laid over one 


in April they are obliged to help out the ſhort Bite of Graſs 


with ſomedry Meat to feed their Cows with. Some for 
making the moſt Profit in a great Cha Tha yr take 
off a Cream from thin Milk to mix with Whey Cream, to 


make the better Whey- Butter, and put the ſkim Milk to 


new, Milk for making ſoft thin Cheeſes, which in a near 


County to Hertfordſhire they call Dozen Cheeſes, becauſe 


they ſell them by the Dozen for four Shillings or four Stallings 
and Sixpence a Dozen; and for giving them a little Glofs, 


29 Colour, 


TP Red- Saunders, which gives them 'a- brightiſh 
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Colour, for though they are naturally pale, yet a Shade of 
Red adds a ſmall Luſtre to them. It is alſo obſervable, that 
theſe thin ſoft Cheeſes have-moſt of them Marks of the 

n Ruſhes on their Rind, which are accounted for this 
Uſe better than Nettles or Graſs, becauſe theſe have hardiſh 
round Stalks, that cauſe the. Cheeſes to lie hollower to 
dry than the Leaves of Nettles or Graſs will admit of; be- 
fides which, it is a Dairy Maxim, That unleſs Cheeſe is 
preſs'd well, it won't dry well. And although I have mention» 
ed this Way of making ſoft thin Cheeſe with only new Milk, 
and with new Milk and ſkim Milk, yet better Cheeſe is 
made by ſome, for I have heard it affirmed that a Gentle- 
woman, who kept but ten Cows, made ſixty Cheeſes in a 

Seaſon, weighing twenty Pounds each, ſo rich that ſhe 
ſold them for one Shilling per Pound. | : 

_ ©. To make Slipcoat Cheeſe — PROPORTION your Cheeſe 
Curds· to your Moulds and Vats, and to ſix Quarts of Milk (or 
betterStroakings) put a Pint of Spring Water, If the Weather 
is hot, let the Water be cold, and before you put it into 
the Stroakings, let them ſtand a while to cool after they are 

' WW - | milked, then ſtir in the Water with a little Salt, which let 
ſtand a little while, then put in two Spoonfuls of Rennet and 
ſtir all well together, to ſtand cover'd with a Linen 
Cloth, When the Curd is become like a thick Jelly, witha 
Skimming-diſh lay it gently into the Moulds, and as it 
ſinks down fill on more Curd till all be in, which will re- 
ire three or four Hours Time; then lay a fine clean 
th into another Mould of the ſame Size, and turn it 
into it, and then turn the Skirts of the Cloth over it, 
and lay upon that a thin Board, and upon that as much 
Weight as with the Board may make two Pounds or 
thereabouts, and about half an Hour after lay another 
clean Cloth into the other Mould, and turn the Cheeſe 
into that; then lay upon the Board as much as will make 
it ſix or ſeven Pounds Weight, and thus continue turn- 
ing it till Night; then take away the Weight, and 
lay it no more on it; this done, beat ſome Salt very 
fine, and ſprinkle: the Cheeſe all over with it as lightly * 
as you can; next Morning turn it into another dr) 
Cloth, and let it lie out of the Mould wm plain Boa 
and change it as often as it wets the „which mu 
be three or four times a Day. When it is ſo ary, that 
jiit wets the Cloth no more, lay it upon à Bed of 'green 
Ruſhes, and lay a Row of them upon it; but be ſute c 
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pick the Bennet Graſs clean from them, and lay them 
even all one Way. If you cannot get good Ruſhes, take 
Nettles or Graſs. If the Weather is cold, cover them 
_ a Linen rk ray 2 In _ you cannot 
Stroakings, take five Quarts of new Milk and one of 
Cream. If the Weather is cold, heat the Water that 
you put to the Stroakings. Turn the Cheeſe every Day, 
9 _-and-put to it freſh of whatſoever you keep it in. They 
= . are uſually ripe in ten Days. kf | 
| "MM. ſecond Way of making Slipcoat Cheeſe. — To two 
= - Quarts of Cream, add fix. Quarts of Milk directly from 
= the Cow, mingle theſe together and let them ſtand till 
9 ) _ they are cold 3 then pour three Pints of boiling Water 
1 | \ £o it, which ſtir in, and let all ſtand till t eY are very 
= near cold; then put to it a moderate tity of 
Rennet made with fair Water (not Whey, or any other 
Thing than Water, for this is an important Point) and let 
tand till it come; have a care not to break the Curds, 
nor even to touch them with your Hands, but on 
with a Skimming-diſh. In due Time lade the Curds wi 
the Diſh into à thin fine Napkin, held up between two 
Perſons, that the Whey may run from them through it, 
while they xoll it about, that the Curds _ dry without 
breaking. When the Whey is well drained out, put the 
Curds as whole as you can into the Cheeſe: Vat upon a 
8 1 Change the Napkin, and turn the Cheeſe every 
half Hour ſor ten times, till it wets the Napkin no more. 
| Then preſs it with half a Pound Weight for two or three 
WM Hours; add half a Pound more for as long a Time, 
aud another half Pound for as long; and laſtly another 
-half Pound, which is two Pounds in all, a Weight that 
never muſt be exceeded. The next Day, when about 
four and twenty Hours are paſt in all; ſalt your Cheeſe a 
Little, and turn it three or four times a Day, keepin 
it in a Cotton Cloth, which will make it mellow 
1 ſweet, and preſerve it a ſmooth Coat, ready for eating, 
Ain about twelve Days Time. Some lay it to ripen in Dock. 
=: oY N but they are apt to give and mould the Cheeſe, 
bother in flat Boxes of Wood, and turn them three or 
fou times à Day, but a Cotton Cloth is beſt. This 
N Quantityrof Milk and Cteam is for a round large Cheeſe, 
. inger's Breadth thick. Long Graſs ripeneth them 
Well and ſucketh dut the Moiſture: Ruſhes are good alſo; 
| y. are hot, but dry not the Moiſture ſo well. 3 8 
W 99 A third _ 
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I third Way of making Slipcoat Cheeſe —T axs 3Quarts 
of Stroakings, * as they 3 from Yes Cow, put a Skim-. 


ming-diſh of Spring Water with two Spoonfuls of Rennet 
to them, and let it ſtand cover'd till it come hard. Take it 
up by Degrees, but break it not. When you have laid all in 
the "64 work a fine Cloth in about its Sides with the 


Back of a Knife, then lay a Board on it for half an 


F 


Hour, at the End of which ſet a half Pound Stone on it, 
and let it ſtand two Hours; then turn it on that Board, 
and let the. Cloth be under and over it, and put it into 
the Vat again, Now lay a Pound and half Weight on. 
it. Two Hours after turn it again on a dry Cloth, and 
ſalt it a little; then ſet on it two Pounds Weight, and let 
it ſtand till next Morning, when you are to turn it out 
of the Cheeſe Vat on a dry Board, and keep it turning 
on dry Boards three Days, If it ſpreads too much, ſet 


it up with Wedges, When it begins to ſtiffen, lay green 


Graſs or Ruſhes upon it; and when ſtiff enough, lay 
Ruſhes over and under it. If this Cheeſe is rightly made 
and the Weather dry, it will be ready in eight Days; but 
in caſe it does not dry well, lay it on a Linen Cloth and 
Woollen upon it, to haſten its ripeninng 
of. fort May te male a: Cream Cheeſe. — Mi Ik ſeven 
rts from the Cow, and as ſoon as it is got, mix it 
with a Pint af Cream and a Spoonful of Rennet. Cover 


enough; lay a Cloth all: over a Cbeeſe Vat. Take the 
Curd out with a Skimming- diſh, and put it on the Cloth 


till the Vat is full; then turn the Cloth over the Cbeeſe, 
and as the Curd ſinks lay more on till there be enough. 


When thoroughly drained of the Whey, turn the Cheeſe 
in a freſh dry Cloth in the Vat, and lay a Pound Weight - 
on it; at Night turn it on another dry Cloth, and 
ſalt it on the morrow morning but very little; then lay 


it on Ruſhes or Nettles, and cover with the ſame, ane 


turn it twice a Day. Tbis Cheeſe will be eatable in 
twelve Days Time or ſooner. To improve this a 


Ramp a-Handful or two of Marigold Flowers, and 


ſome of the Juice to the Renne. 
-» FreſhiGheeſe. — SWEET EN 4 Quart or three Pints of 
Cream well with Sugar; and boil it, and while it is boiling, 

t in: ſome Damaſłæ Roſe- water; keep — 2 to pre- 

tits burning to the Pot, and hen it is thickenꝰ d enough 
and turned, take it off the Fire, and waſh the Canvas 
3 — Strainer 


\ 


ſecond Time. With careful 
3 


| n 

Strainer and Cheeſe · vat with Roſe- water, and roll it te 
and fro in the Strainer, to drain the Whey from the Curd; 
take up the Curds with a Spoon, and put them into the 
Vat; let it ſtand till it is cold, and then put it into a Diſh 

with ſome of the Whey for eating. 8 
© Rich freſh Cheeſe. —To 3 Pints of new Milk (or better 
Stroakings) while it is warm from the Cow, put half a Spoon- 
ful of Rennet for turning it to Curds and Whey; then 
beat a Quarter of a Pound of blanch'd Almonds with 
two or three Spoonfuls of Cream and one Spoonful of 
. Roſe-water. Shape the Curd ina Cheeſe Vat or Pan, and 
eat it with Cream and Sugar ; but left ſuch a freſh Cheeſe 
prove too raw and cold for ſome Stomachs, you may 
kg hes Powder of Cinnamon, Mace or Nutmeg, or 
Mitter Cream Cheeſe. — Bott a- Quart of Cream, 
and put it to a Gallon of new Milk; when all is milk- 
warm, put a Spoonful of Rennet to it, and cover it with 
2 Cloth till the Curd is come enough; then with a Skim- 
ming-diſh lay it into a Canvas Straining · eloth, to diſ- 
charge it of its Whey. This done, ky a Board on it, 
and a two Pound Weight on that; and after the Curd 
hhas been under this Preſſure for three or four Hours, put 
à wet Cloth in a Mould: or Vat; and your Curd in that, 
_ with ſix Pounds. Weight on it! Here it muſt be turned 
into freſh wet Cloths every three Hours for the firſt Day. 
Let it ſtand preſſed all Night; and next Morning take our 

the Cheeſe and falt it a little 3 then preſa it again, 
turn ĩt every three or four times in freſh dry Cloths. at 
every two Hours End, and it is ready for laying on 
Ruſhes or Leaves of Nettles in a dry Place. Obſerye to lay 

the Cheeſe every Morning amongſt a thick Parcel of fr 

Nettles or Ruſhes; and if the Outſides of the Cheeſe be 
moiſter than ordinary, apply dry Cloths for the firſt or 
| WI 1 this Cheeſe 
will be ready in twelve or | fourteen Days Time for 
Do make 2 Cream Cheeſe in à Cabbage- Net. — Twis 
Dream Cheeſe has been made many times by a Widow 
Woman; and as ſhe told me, ſhe has ſold them for a 
Shilling à Pound. To this Purpoſe, ſhe takes the Cream 
of aff Night's Milk, puts it into a Pail the next 
Morning, and then directi) milks upon it her deſired 
1 by 5 +. 10 EMS 21% 54 1 5 l Qvantity, 
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antity, to which ſhe puts a Spoonful or two of Rennet. - 
hen the Curd is come enough, ſhe ſqueezes the Whey 

from it very ſoftly with her Hand; for if ſhe ſqueezes it 

hard, much of the Curds Goodneſs will go off with - 
the Whey; then ſhe ſalts the Curd a little, and puts it into 

a Cabbage-Net. And in this Manner ſhe has had four or 


ive at a Time hung up in a Dairy Room, but took care 


now and then to wipe the Outſides of the Cheeſes ; and in 


about fix Weeks, or two Months, they would be ready for 


eating as a moſt excellent Sort. In this Manner, ſhe ſays, 
ſhe has made. Marigold and Sage Cheeſe in Chequer 


Work. The chief Reaſon for making this Sort of Cheeſe 


is, for its convenient drying, and the Rarity of eating a 
Cabbage-Net Cheeſe, which is about a Foot long and 
three or four Inches thick; but it muſt be carefully 
rubbed as it lies in the Net, to keep off the black or blue 
Mold. However, if ſuch Rubbing wont do, it muſt be 
taken out and rubbed. 
. Welch __ —WHEN the ſmall Brectnociſbire Sheep 
come into the rich Vale of Glamorganſbire, they give 

much more Milk than they-do in that mountainous Coun- - 
try, and then they milk them for making Cheeſe. To 


this Purpoſe ſome keep five or ſix Score, which they al- 


ways milk behind, and get about a Pint from each Sheep; 
and as their Milk is of a very fat Nature, they mix it 
with ſkim Milk of Cows ; when a little is heated, they 
put in their Rennet, and make Cheeſe that is of a ſhort 
tartiſh Nature. | 


Cream Curds; — STRAIN your Whey, and ſet it on the 


Fire, making a clear and gentle Fire under the Kettle. 


As the Curds ariſe put in Whey, and continue it till they 


are ready. to be ſkimmed off ; then take a Skimmer and 
put them on the Bottom of a Hair Sieve ; let them drain 


till they are cold, then take them off and put them into a 


* 


Baſon, and beat them with three or four Spoonfuls of 


Cream and Sugar for eating. „ 3 
Of the Cheeſe or Rennet Bag, as wrote of by an ancient 


Author. — ThE Cheeſe or Rennet Bag (ſays he) is the 

Stomach: Bag of a young ſuckling Calf, which never taſted 

other Food than Milk, where the Curd lieth undigeſted. 

Of theſe Bags (ſays he) you ſhall in the 8 me 
the 


| Year provide yourſelf good Store, and firſt open 


ſtance thereof, but the * e 
r 3 | . l 
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ſhall away; then open the Curd, and pick out of it 
all Manner of Motes, Chiers of Graſs, or other Filth got 
into the ſame; then waſh the Curd in ſeveral” cold 
Waters till it be as white and clean from all Sorts of Motes 
as is poſſible ; then lay it on a Cloth that the Water may 
drain from it; which done, lay it in another d Veſſel, 
take a Handful or two of Salt, and rub « 5 Curd 
therewith wege 8 then take your Bag and waſh 
it alſo in divers cold Waters till it be very clean, and then 
pat the Curd with a good deal of Salt into the Bag again, 
and ſalt the Bag all over very well; then cloſe up the Bag, 
and lay it in a glazed earthen Pot, to keep a full Year be- 
fore uſing: For (continues he) the hanging of Ren- 
net Bags up in a Chimney Corner ( as coarſe Houſe- 
wives do) is a fluttiſh Way, and very unwholeſome. The 
ſp — your Rennet while it is new makes your 
 Cheefe hove and prove hollow. Obſerve alſo, that if ſuch 
Rennet Baggs are kept in Pots in a dry Room, well falted, 
| . keep good nine or ten months or more. 
When the Rennet is wanted, boil a Quart of the ſtrongeſt 
Brine, and when it is cold put it into the Bag, which prick 
with-many Holes, and keep it in this Brine and Pot ready 
for Uſe. The ſtronger the Brine is made, the leſs Ren- 
net will ferve. One Spoonful of this Brine will turn ten 
_ Gallons of Milk, if put into it while the Milk is warm; 
but if too hot, it will produce a hard Curd: So likewiſe 
if too much Rennet is put to the Milk, it will make the 
Cheeſe full of Holes and taſte rank. If you have a large 
Dairy, you may keep ten or twenty Rennet Bags in one 
large glazed earthen Pot: And this is to be obſerved, that 
when Cheeſe-time is over, the Rennet Bags, as they lie in 
the Pot,fhould have Salt ſprinkled every now and then, over. 
them, elſe they will be apt to ſtink and ſpoil. 

A Buckinghamſhire Dairy Woman's Account for uſing her 
Renuet Bags an Rennet, — This Woman fays, that ſhe 
puts a Handful of Salt into two Gallons of Whey, and that 
after it has boiled ſo long, and ſo much Curd has been 
ſkim'd off that no more will riſe, ſhe then boik the Whey 
longer, with either ſome Flowers of the white Thorn, or its 
Leaves, OT Boughs, in order to give the Rennet 
2 Taſte, and preſerve the Cheeſe à long Time 


ſound. Now this Whey muſt be ſtrained from the Thorn 

as fine as can be done, and when it is cold, take three 

FNennet Bags out of your Brine Pot, and ſteep them | 
No. | 3 83 this 
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this Whey, till you think they have tinctured it enoug 

with a Rennet Quality, which will be in a Day or two's 
Time, when you are to take them out and return them 
into the Brine Pot. Thus you have an excellent Rennet 


made, that if kept in Bottles well cork'd, in a cool Place, 


will laſt a great while for your Leiſure Uſes, 


den C ceſs is beſt made. CHEEsE is beſt made in the 


Months of a7, Func, and Fuly, when Graſs is in moſt 
Heart and the Days are at a right Length, for then the 


Cheeſe have the beſt Opportunity of drying; and when 


they have got dry, a right Houſewife will dip them in hot 


Whey, ſcrub their Outſides with a Bruſh, and when dry 
again, will rub them over with Whey or other Butter, 


for giving the Cheeſe a fine ſaleable yellow-colour'd Coat, 
but Whey Butter is full good enough for this Purpoſe ; 


which to come by, they ſet the grey Whey at Night and 
ſkim next Morning, and ſo the white Whey, The grey. : 


Whey is that made by the Rennet, the white by Preſſure 
of the Curd. And when they have got enough of ſuch 
Whey Cream, they churn it into a Butter that cheats 
thouſands of the ignorant People, who know not to diſ- 
tinguiſh between new Milk Butter, After Butter, and 
Whey Butter; although the two laſt are not worth ſo much 
as the firſt 2 a Penny or three half Pence a Pound. 7 


. The Artifice of a Dairy-Maid to get rid of a flovenly. 


Bey milking her Cows. — THIS Maid I recommended to 
be"Dairy-Maid to a Gentleman's Family in Eſer, who 
wrote to me to ſend him one, as I live on the Edge of 
Ayleſbury Vale, where many clever ones are brought up: 


It was this Maid Servant that told me, ſhe once lived with 


- a Maſter that kept about four or five Cows for his Family. 


Ute, which ſhe could well milk and manage herſelf, yet 


the Gentleman her Maſter would oblige her to let a 


ſlovenly Boy Servant always milk ſome of the Cows for 


| Diſpatch fake, contrary to the Maid's and the Boy's Incli- 


nation; which put her upon inventing a Stratagem, how 


to get rid of the Boy. For this Purpoſe, ſhe bid him 
put a Corking-pin- through his Hat, and as the Maſter 
was wont now and then to ſee his Cows milk'd, the Boy 
in milking puſh'd the Pin, againſt the Cow's Side, and 
thus prevented her ſtanding ſtill. This induced the 


Maſter to aſk the Mad, why She Cow would not ſtand. 
Kill ? She e does not like the Boy 


| told him, becauſe jt 
ſhoyld milk her. Then &68 he milk them all yore 
8 | ; . 4 | | 
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De Sluttiſbneſt of a Dairy Maid, who milt'd her Cor 
with. foul Fingers. — A Man that lives about a Mile diſtant 
from Gaddeſden, and now keeps a publick Houſe, ſaid, 
that when he was'a ſingle Man, he lived a Servant with a 
Dairy Farmer, at Simſon, near Water- Crawley in Buck- 
inghamſbire, where, ſeeing the Maid Servant milk a Cow 
that had a very foul Bag, occaſion'd by her lying down in 
a naſty Cow-houſe, ſhe. was ſo lazy, as not to be at the 
Pains of firft waſhing the Cow's Bag before milking, but 
milk'd with her Fingers beſmear'd with the Dung of the 
- Cow to that Degree, as alter'd the Colour of the Milk, 
which made ſuch an Impreſſion on the Mind of this Man, 
that he declared to me he never fince could eat Milk, tho” 
this happened twenty Years before. A Caſe very different 
from the following one. EL Sx 8 
© How a Gentleman obliged his Bey or Man Servant to clean 
out his Cow-houſe every Morning and Evening before his 
Cows were milked, — This Gentleman, who lived i 
Cheſbire, and whom I know as my Benefactor, kept four 
or five Cows wholly for his Family Uſes; and was fo 
remarkably neat in the Management of one of his Farms, 
which'he kept in his own Hands, that he was admired 
for it both by Strangers and Neighbours. ' One of his 
cleanly Act ions was, That he obliged his Boy or Man 
Servant every Morning and Evening to clean his Cow- 
houſe before the Maid milked, in order to free her from 
the Danger of a foul Milk by the Cows Ger ON The 
ſame good Management is carefully put in Practice in the 
great Cow-houſes near London, as well as in many little 
ones elſewhere ; elſe what a ſad Condition muſt the many 
Things be in that are made with Milk. Theſe Caſes may 
lainly ſhew the Value of a cleanly ſkilful Dairy-maid 
rvant; and ſuch a one I ſend to any Gentleman or 
Lady, that thinks fit to write me a proper Order, and 
they may depend on having none but a true Vale-bred 
one, that underſtands the making of Butter and Cheeſe, 


Ve cleanhy Kudnal Dairy-maid's Account how ſhe preſerves 


her Cream fweet all the Summer. —Sk E ſays, that ſhe boils 


her earthen glazed Pots, and ſhifts the Cream twice a 


ay Out of one into another; and aſter one Pot has ſtood: 
on the other to drain the Cream, ſhe wipes the Remain- 
der off with her Fingers, And every Time, if ſhe goes 
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ten times a Day into the Cellar, ſhe ſtirs her Cream to 
keep it from clotting and ſouring ; which it generally 
does, if not ſerved in this Manner, She ' alſo ſays, that 
every now and then ſhe flings Water down the Cellar to 
keep it cool, and where there is no Well or Current, ſhe, 
to carry it off, mops it u. . 
De Charatter of a certain fluttiſh Maid- ſervant.— TRHIS 
| Servant-maid, who lived with a very rich Farmer in 
2 Pariſh about four Miles from Gaddeſden, whoſe 
Family conſiſted only of the Maſter, the Maid-ſervant, 
the Plowman, and the Boy Horſe-keeper, would brew 
three Buſhels of Malt at a Time for only Small- beer 3 
| — being a Slut, beſides an ignorant Brewer, the 
r was generally fox'd and ropy : And the Wheat Dou 
being over-water'd in Summer, the Bread was comm 
ſo ropy that it might be parted in Strings, and mouldy z 
for ſhe uſually baked fix or ſeven Half-peck Loaves at 
a Time, to fave her the Trouble of often baking for her 
ſmall Family; Her Paſties were made exceedingly large, 
with the ſame Dough the Bread was made of, and only a - 
Handful or two of chopt Apples, Rinds and all, in each 
Paſty. Her Bacon, which was their chief Food, had no 
Herbs nor Roots boiled with it, becauſe the Maſter 
would not allow them, leſt they - ſhould prove à Sauce, 


and cauſe them to eat more of it than ordinary. 


b nol, e. by a Widow in the County of Bucks. 
TH1s Widow carries on the Farming Buſineſs, and kee 
fix Cows beſides Horſes and Sheep. Of her Cows M 
ſhe makes Butter and Cheeſe, which are ſometimes good 
and ſometimes bad. To account for this, I have to ob- 
ſerve, that her Graſs Ground lies very low; and is ſub- 
je to be overflow'd with Water in long and great Rains, 
that naturally produces a rank Sort of ſour twitch or couch 
_ Graſs, and this the more for its being now and then 
dunged; which, occaſions her Cheeſe Curd ſometimes to 
3 ſo very ſoft as to make hove Cheeſe; that is to 
y, "Cheeſe full of Eyes or little Hollows, that eats' un- 
pleaſantly rank. Now to prevent theſe ill Effects, when 
finds her Curd thus very ſoft, after it has been preſſed 
about an Hour or two, ſhe takes it out and breaks it over 
again as ſmall as ſhe can; then new makes it into a Cheeſe 
the ſecond time, and puts it into the Preſs, where ſhe 
lets it remain a Day or à Day and a Night. I am alſo 
further to obſerve, That when ſhe makes a thin Cheeſe 
3 | in 
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in dry Weather, the Milk is then moſt free of the hoving 
Quality, and therefore ſhe does not break, make, and 
ſs it: twice; for as her thin Cheeſe weighs but about 
en or eight Pounds, the Whey is ſoon dry'd out of it, 
and therefore leſs ſubject to be damaged by it. But when 
. ſhe makes a thicker Cheeſe (as ſhe ſometimes 0) oe: 
breaks, makes, and preſſes it twice, the better 
to clear it of the Whey and prevent its hoving. - 

This Caſe 5 ſhews, that it is the Nature of the 

Graſs in a great Degree, that governs the Quality of, the 

- Cheeſe, I therefore take this Opportunity to acquaint 
any Gentleman, whoſe Graſs Ground lies very low, and 
is ſubject to theſe Inconveniencies, that it may be im- 
proved by more than one Way: It may be done by draw- 
ing off the Water through ſubterraneous Drains, or by ſow- 
ing certain natural Grafs-ſeeds upon old Graſs Ground, 
and throwing over it at the ſame Time a particular 
Compoſt of Manure, that will certainly produce a moſt- 
excellent ſweet Graſs, and that a moſt excellent ſweet 
- Butter and Cheeſe. Which Secret I am ready to com- 
municate on a proper Order. . e ee 
To make a ſcalded Cheeſe. — PuT two Quarts of 
Cream to fix Gallons of new Milk, then put Rennet to it 
for Winter Cheeſe ; let it ftand till it comes even, then 
. fink it as long as you can get any Whey out; then put 
it into your Vat, ſet it in the Preſs, and let it ſtand 
half an Hour: In this Time turn it once. When you 
take it out of the Preſs, ſet on the Fire two Gallons of 
' the fame Whey; then put your Cheeſe into a large Bowl 
or Bucket, and break the Curd as ſmall with your Hand 
as you do for Cheefe-cakes. When your Whey is ſcald- 
ing hat, take off the Scum; lay your Strainer over the 
Curd, and put in your Whey: Take a Slice and ſtir up 
mars that it may ſcald all alike, putting as much 
Whey as will cover it well; when it is cold, put in more 
hot Whey, and ftir it as before; then cover it with a Linen 
and Woollen Cloth : Then fet- ſome new Whey on tbe 
Fire, into which put in your Cheeſe Vat, Suter and 
Cloth; and after three Quarters of an Hour take up the 
Curd, and put it into-the Cheeſe Vat, as faſt as two Per- 


fons can work it in: Then put it into the bot Cloth, and: 


' ſet it into the Prefs ; after a while turn the Cheeſe, and 
keep it in the Prefs with turning till the next Day; then 

: take it out and falt it. dy A443 * 58 K 5 7 r 975 
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To make toaſted or melted Cheeſe eat ſauouty.-Cur 


Pieces of quick, fat, rich, well-taſted Cheſorre or other 


good Cheeſe into a Diſh of thick beaten melted Butter, 
that has ſerved for Aſparagus, Peaſe, boiled Sallet, or 


Gravy, and if you will, chop ſome of the Aſparagus 
5 among it, or Slices of Gammon of Bacon, Onions, vr 
- Anchovies, and all theſe in a Mixture melt. upon a 


Chaffing-diſh of Coals, with good ſtirring, to incorporate 
them, And when all are of an equal Conſiſtence, ſtrew 


a little white Pepper over it, and eat it with Toaſts or 


Crufts of white Bread. You may ſcorch it on the Top with 
a hot Fire-ſhovel. . 2 AS 


Of Catves. 8 


0 F ſuckling Calves for weaning, with a Caſe of the 
fame. — THIS Article comes under the Care of 
many Farmers Wives, Maid-Servants, and others, and 
therefore I have thought it material to write on it, and 
the rather, as this oftentimes proves a profitable Branch 
in the Farming Buſineſs. There are two. Seaſons in the 
Year for weaning Calves ; one in September and October, 


and the other in April and May. In the fuſt two 


Months ſuckling Calves require much Attendance and 
Coſt, for they muſt be fed with Milk · porridge good 


Part of the Winter, beſides ſucking the Cow for a 


Month or more, and with Milk and Water to drink. 
To this Purpoſe they. muſt firſt be learned to ſwallow it 


out, of a Bowl or little Tub, by putting the Fingers into 


its Mouth, and forcing. it into the Lp which by a 
little Cuſtom it will take of itſelf. 1 knew a Farmer's: 
Wife wean two Calves after this Manner; the laſt was 
begun with about Michaelmas 1746, and. for maintain- 


ing it. well, her Huſband ſent four Buſhels of Oats. 


at a Time to the Mill, to be made into Oatmeal for this 


laſt one Calf, which made one of her Neighbours ＋ 

the Toll was more than the Griſt. For my Part, I 
don't practiſe Winter Weaning, but commonly begin it in 
April or May, when (if I don't wean my own Calves) 1 
can buy a. Couple of Calves about a Week old, at 
Leighton great Market in Bedfordſhire, for fix, eight, or. 


ten Shillings 3. and as Graſs is then firm and 


| growing 
apace, I can give them Milk enough ; and after I have 
ſuckled- and brought them to drink Milk, or Milk and 


Water out of a Bowl, which they will do in a Month 
: a: — 8 | | or 
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er fix Weeks Time, I turn them (if the Weather is 
agreeable) out about Noon into ſome grafing Ground, 
and when they have been here three or four Hours, I 
houſe them, and after three or four times ſerving them 
thus, I turn them out to graſs for good and all, where 
Plenty of Water is. In this cheap ; ein I wean my 
Calves without any Cow near them; and once I did it 
+ Without 0 the Calves any Water at all, the Juice 

of the Graſs ſufficed to quench their Drought, and they did 
well, Next Winter they will live on Oat Straw, or 
better on Clover, or natural Hay, for good keeping is 
not Joſt here. The better a Calf is kept, the - ſooner 
It will take Bull, therefore ſome to make a Calf the 
more forward in Growth, will give it ſkim Milk at 
its weaning, wherein is firſt ſtirred ſome 'Wheatmeal, 
| Barleymeal or Oatmeal, and for obliging the Calf to eat 
it, they will keep its Mouth a little open with their 
Fingers, of one hand, and by bending its Head to the 
Meat with the other Hand, it will ſoon be brought to 
take it of itſelf, and thrive a great Pace. And if Horſe- 
Beans, Peaſe or Oats, and the beſt of Hay, are beſtowed 
upon it the next Winter, it will be a Year forwarder in 
Bulk and Height of Body than a Straw- fed one. 

' Weaning a Calf at Chriſtmas, — A Farmer's Wife 
having a great Deſire to wean a Calf from a favourite 
Cow, though calved at Chriſimas, ſhe weaned it at three 
Days old, for it was her Opinion a Calf could' not be 


_ © weaned too young. Firſt ſhe put her Fingers into its 


made with ſkim Mil 


Mouth, and forced its Head into a Bowl of new Milk 
for ſucking it the - firſt Fortnight; then ſhe gave it 
Milk-porridge 'for' three Weeks, at the End of which it 
would cat Hay and drink itſelf. The Milk was given 
warm from the Cow, and the Milk-porridge (which was 

k) ſhe 3 it always blood-warm. 
By this Management ſhe ſaved Cream to make Butter, 
and brought up her Calf beſides; but take care not to 
buy a drove Calf to wean, for theſe are generally fo 
beaten and fatigued, that they are either ſtunted or die, 
but always buy thoſe that are never drove, and has its 
four Teats ſtand well; neither let it be a Heifer's 
OQiulf, for this weill make but a puny Cow. Some give 
Whey to drink in weaning/ g on 
_ "Weaning a „ ent ng Par ne weaned his 
| Cult in pri), by forcing its Mouth into a Bowl or Tr 
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of. new Milk for the firſt, Fortnight, and then turn'd 
it to. graſs with a Trough of Water by it, but every 
y for 


Da a Fortnight longer he gave it ſkim Milk Morn- 
ing and Evening, after which it was left to ſhift for it- 
ſelf; and if it is a moiſt Time, and there be Graſs enough, 
it will do well without Water.—An old Neighbour of 
mine, a Tradeſman, Owner of a pretty large Orchard, 
bought in two Calves to wean, that were hardly a 
Fortnight old, and turn'd them directly into his Or- 
chard, without ſetting any Thing but Water by them, and 
they did was kerne x wean Calves forward. in March 
or April, and they will ſtand the Winter the better if no 
Hay is given them, for they will live on good Straw 
if it be of the Oat: Sort, or indeed any — r. The 
next Summer they will live on a Common, by feeding 
on the long ſour Graſs that grows among the Fern, 
which the Sheep won't eat. ="q 4 
Meaning Calves in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire.—Ir a: Calf 
falls in January, February, or March, ſome wean at a 
Meek or twelve Days old, at which Time they begin 
to teach it to drink, by putting a Finger in the Calf's 
Mouth, and with the left Hand thruſting its Head down 
into the Pail, when the Calf laps its Tongue about the 
Finger as if it would ſuck, and fo fetches 7 ip. the MAL. 
Ani after a few Times thus doing, the Calf will drink 
of itſelf very eagerly in good new, Milk from the Cow 
til a Month old. Then they mix Oatmeal with ſkim 
Milk, and give it blood-warm, and as the Calf grows 
older, more Oatmeal and leſs Milk; but in Cheeſe Time 
they give it Whey inſtead of Milk and Oatmeal, and con- 
tinue this two or three Months, with good Graſs in the 
Day, and fine Hay at Night, ſays Mr. * 1 
07 fuckling and fatting Calues for the Butcher.— TnIs 
Work likewiſe in many Farms is carried on by. Farmers 
Wives, or Maid-Servants, as well as the Bulinefs of 
Dairies is, and many times (when Veal. ſells dear) to a 
greater Advantage than making Butter and Cheeſe, eſpe- 
cially if it happens to be in the Reach of London, for 
ſending their fatted Calves dead or alive, and this for 
more Reaſons than one.—As firſt, where Water is ſcarce 
and bad, a Butter-Dairy cannot / be rightly managed, be 
cauſe, on Plenty of good Water very much depends the 


Sweetneſs of the Utenſils,, Cream, Butter, and Cheeſe, - 


Secondly, where few Cos and few Hands are kept, 
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ſuckling of Calves may be eaſier managed than making 


of Butter and Cheeſe. Thirdly, where à Perſon lives 


remote from a Market Town, and has not a ready Con- 


veniency of ſelling Butter. If he lives within forty Miles 
of Londs 


u he may perhaps ſuckle and fat Calves in a 
| Manner, and be at no other Trouble than buying 
them in, ſuckling them, and delivering them fat to the 
Butcher, who e eee fetches them away from 
the Gentleman's, the Yeoman's, or the Farmer's Houſt 
to'kill for a' London Market. For my own Part, after 
'haye fatted and fold off the Calves that fall from my own 
Cos, I ſend to Leighton Market, where they are every 


| Week expoſed to Sale on a Tueſday in great Numbers | 
throughout the Year; and there I buy them as I want 


them. And it is to this Market, Farmers and others 


ecome above thirty Miles an End, to carry Cart Loads of 
Calves away to ſuckle for a London Market. And for 


fatting them with the greater Expedition, they have all 
Convenieney. For which Reaſon, and for their 
nt 5 are juſtly accounted in Ee 
Calf armers in England: For here 


moſt of them have their Calf Apartments or Penns made 
_ "with Oaken Planks laid on Joiſts with a little Deſcent, 
with large Holes in them, bywhich the Piſs runs preſently 


off into a deep hollow Place, ſo (contrived as to receive 
much of it. And it is on this Account; that they are 
not obliged to conſume much Straw ; ſor in the Summer 
Time they uſe little or none, becauſe the Planks are pre- 


ſently clean'd from the Dung, and they ſeldom put above 
_ three or four "Calves at moſt in one of theſe Apart- 


ments at a Time; each Apartment having a Rack 


in it for Straw or Hay, and a+ Trough for holding 


Oalves muſt not be confined in too cloſe à Place, nor in 
too large a one. If they lie too cloſe, they are apt to 
heat one another and breed Lice, which will aſſuredly hin- 


der their "thriving : And ff they have too much Room, 


they will friſt about and ply away their Fleſh ;| for which 
laſt Reaſon ſome tie each Calf to a Ring in a Poſt by a 


'- Vwivel Collar, to prevent its roaming. But as few Far- 
mers have the ' Conveniency of Calf Penns made with 
Oaken Planks, what muſt they do that have none? 
Wyy then they ſhould lay 4 Foundation of ts, and 
upon theſe Faggots Wheat Straw; a little at a Time, once 
er twice a Day; for ſuch freſh Straw will prove 7 
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tional Help to the Calves fatting, by preventing their 
breeding Lice, and inviting them to eat its hraſhed 
Ears; but then ſuch a Calf Penn ſhould be — 
clean'd out at every Week's End, by carrying away 
theDung and Litter,and laying freſh Straw in its. room, But 
beſides all this, there ſhould be two or three large Pieces 
of Chalk, as big as a Man's Head, hung by Cords in gach 
Penn, for the Calves to lick at their Pleaſure; and alſo a 
Trough! that ſhould ſtand two Feet from the Ground and 
is three Feet long, for holding in it powder'd Chalk, or 
Corn, as aforeſaid; for this Mineral we account is of a 
binding and whitening Nature, therefore perfectly neceſ- 
ſary to create an Appetite and prevent their ſcouring. 
And for hitching out and ſaving Milk, ſome hang now 
and then a Wiſp of Hay before them. Others give them 
Oatmeal: finely- ſifted, or Wheat-flower mixt with a little 
Salt, or Barley Meal, or white Peaſe ſlitted. And now, 
ſuppoling | theſe neceſſary Conveniencies to be in Order, 
the — Thing I have to offer is the Method of ſuck- 
Ait y-Calves. FE: mY 1-26 Sims 4 \ a Ait 8 4 «4 
| The Method: of. ſuckling Calves as practiſed by this Au- 
thor. — THERE are two ſorts of Calves: that I ſuckle, 
one Sort that falls from my own: Cows; the other that I 
buy (as I ſaid) at Market. As to the firſt Sort, as 
ſoon as it falls from the Cow, we ſtrew a Handful 'of 
Salt over all its Body, to be taken by the Cow as ſhe licks 
her Calf, which we think tends to her Health, and cauſes 
her to glean the ſooner. When the Cow has calved, we 
generally let the Calf ſuck what it will, and milk the 
Cow beſides, giving her the Milk to drink, and for two 
Days after Water made luke- warm. As to the Calf, we 
let it lie with the Cow the firſt Night and Day, and 
-while the Maid is milking one Side, ſhe lets the Calf 
. fuck on the other ; For by this the Cow gives down her 
Milk the freer, and therefore the Maid continues this 
Practice all the firſt Week, and throughout the next ſhe 
allows the Calf ſhort of a-Bellyfull, becauſe their Nature 
is too weak to be gorged with a full Quantity of Milk 
till they are about a Fortnight old, and then Gy — 
not want what they can ſuck; This Management is 
ſtrictly obſerved by nice ſuckling Farmers; not ſo much 
for ſaving the Milk to give the more of it to older Calves, 
but becauſe if a very young Calf ſhould be over-charged 
with Milk, it would be in great Danger of ſcouring, 0 


| 


that ſo-violently, as can't be eaſily nor readily ſtopt, and 
then the Calf grows lean and ſometimes dies. Others 
give the Cow, for the firſt: Drink after calving, a Pail of 
Water, wherein a ſmall Shovel-full of hot Aſhes are put, 
for their taking off the Rawneſs of it, and for giving it 
a due Warmth to prevent the Cow's catching cold; And 
- for the better. preventing it, I not only obſerve to do 
after one of theſe Ways, but alſo throw a Handful of 
Barley or Wheat · meal, or Bran, over the firſt Pailful of 
cold Water that I give the Cow, and do the ſame a ſecond 
Time if I ſee Occaſion: For many Cos have been loſt 
dy letting them drink cold Water too ſoon after calvi 
To cure a fuckling. Galf of its ſcouring. Som E to do this 
let the Calf go into ſome graſing Ground with the: Cow, 
and it ſometimes ſtops the Looſeneſs, but this is what I 
never practiſe. I always cure it in the Calf. penn. If 
we ſind a Calf begin to ſcour, the next Time of ſuck- 
ling we allow it very little Milk, and mix a little pow- 
dier d Chalk with ſome Salt: Of Salt, as much as will 
lie on a Shilling: Of Chalk, as much as will fill a ſmall 
Tea · cup. This my Maid rubs on the Roof of the Calf's 
Mouth, and leaves it.“ Others put it down the Calf's 
Thtdat as far as they can. Some do it before the Calf 
ſucht, others after 3 and if this is begun and repeated in 
Time, if clean Wheat Straw is twice a Day given it, 
and the Calf is not too cloſe confin'd in Summer Time, 
it ſeldom fails of a Cure; but if this does not do, we 
thus: Eneacdh a little Brandy; Verjuice, Wheat - flour, 
and powder d Chalk together, and give the Calf two Crams 
of it, each made about the Bigneſs of a Mars little Fin- 
ger, as ſoon as it is done ſuckling, and pour à little Milk 
Aſter them. Others therefore will give the Crams before 
the Cal ſucks, that they may the better be waſh'd down. 
- — Calves: can't lie too cool in ſummer, nor too warm 
in Winter; but in both Seaſons he ſure to allow them 
freſh WheatiStraw often enaugh for this, with a conve- 
nient lying, tens * much to keep them from being 
louzy and ſeouring. Not. hut that a little ſcouring, 
if it laſt not too long, Will gontribute to whiten the 
Calf's Fleſh ;- and to ork End ſome put Fuller's Earth 
, always before them to lick, as well as Pieces of ſoft fat 
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where in A. it ad 
5 ea Floor with Holes in it is wanting, to lay 
à Foundation of great Pieces of Chalk; for: if the Fc 
is bare of Straw, the Calves will be apt to lick the 
Sound, redden their Fleſh, and loſe their Appetite by it. 
Chalk prevents it. e eee e., 
e bleeding ſuctling Calves, — Or this I the rather 
write, becauſe of the different Practice made uſe of on 
this Account. Some are right and ſome are in the wrong 
of it, and therefore many Calves diſappoint their Owners 
Hopes of fattening them, when they bleed them too oſten, 
or when they take too much Blood at a Time away 
both theſe Extremes leſſen the Calves Appetite, and, back - 
ward their fattening. On the contrary, when they are 
diſcreetly bled, che f Time at ſive Weeks old, and again 
at 7, and killed at 8, they will thrive the faſter and die 
the Whiter, particularly in their fat Part. To neigh⸗ 
bouring Farmers, chat ſold their fat Calves at Smiths 
field Market, bled their Calves at different Times ; ont 
about a Week before the Calf went away, and again tu 
Days before its Sale: The other bled. bis Calf for? the 
firſt Time at a Month's Age, and again juſt, before it was 
carried to Market. A Calf has ſuch a large Neck 
Vein, that it may be blooded by a-Penknife or ſtrucx 
with a'Fleam, or a Bit of his: Tail- End may be cut off. 
A Cow-calf having à ſmaller Vein than à Bull⸗- 
call, leſs Fleam will ſerve to bleed it, nor does a. Calf 
that is naturally white require ſo much bleeding as a red- 
der one; which two Qualities may. be partly diſtinguiſu d 
by the Eyes and Mouth. Always eord before bleed- 
ing, and pin up.— Bleeding a Calf in the Neck makes a 
lean Shoulder, which is prevented by cutting off a little Bit 
of the Tail, to take near half a Pint away, and tie it aſten - 
wards with an End: Yet ſome tie it not, but let it gell 
i . 65 OO i d 


PPC 
| ee e Calbes.— Tus is what has been much ein 
Practice with ſome Farmers, in Winter Time eſpecially; 
When Milk. is ſcarce, in ordet to make à little go the 
further. But my Notion is, that this neceſſitous WM. 
rather reddens the Calf's Fleſh than whitens it, becauſe 
Ho artificial Feed comes up to the natural Milk: However, 
4 Neceſſity may engage the Practice, I haue to ſay that 
there are many 21 — Crams to be ee Y 
1 Ealyes. But no Author, that ever I read or heard of, ms 
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any Difference in the Time of Vear of giving theſe 
Grams, but I do; by ſayi ying, that a Summer Cram, ought 
not to have any Spirits =; 4 i in it, becaufe, they will he apt 
to heat and ſweat the. Beaſt too much, when in Winter 
der may be neceſſary: Therefore for a Summer Cram 
mi ſine Wheat Flower with the fineſt. Flower of Oat- 
. mea}, or with the fineſt Flower of pale Malt, and with 
Milk knead it into Crams about the Bigneſs of a Man's 

b e with only giving the Calf two about 
before fuekling in a Morning, and the ſame at 
Night, increaſing the Number of Crams as | you, ſes 
Occaſion. But for a Winter Cram, begin to make them 
for: the firſt very weak, by. puttin Ye little Brandy or 
Ein in 2 Mixture with the. fine Flower. and 
Milk or Cream, and give them as defore; oo as the 1 

of the Calf eomes on, increaſe your Quantity of I 

dients Or you may grind white Peaſe and ſift their | 

fine, which mit with fine Flower of pale Malt and — 
Peuder of Chalk: Theſe three knead. into a Dough. 
th Milk, and make Crams to be ; av, as aforeſaid in 
Summer; but in Winter mix Anniſeed Water, Gin or 

Brandy with them, and obferve not- to begin cramming 
t fas at a Month old is better than a, Fortnight. 
If Ctams are judiciouſiy prepared, and rightly given. to a 
fuckling- Call, it is, in my Opinion, poſſib ble to fave. half 
antity of: Milk that other wiſe muſt have been ſuck d 
by it, But 7; ſtead of theſe mixt Crams, my Maid eracks 


ud Rg and thruſts it a8 deep down the Throat 38 ſhe 


en id the midſt of its ſuckling, and. then directly ſuckles 
it again ; and ſometimes, When Egg are cheap and Milk 
ſtarce;:heigives two or three Eggs immediately alter — 
E all. ver theſe ire a. cool Food and 
45 make a Calf ack hs ber It i its Appetite, pA this 
we make no more to do, than to take a little Salt he- 
tween the two fore; Fingers and the Thumb, rib. the 
Palate of the Calf's Mouth with 1 over Night, and it 
ſeldon fails to ſuck heartily ne Morning. 


15 e lang Calas onght ta; by fi led, 8 Butchers on 


x certain Time tor gu py _ ves can't he rightly 
Lu, becauſe of the ſeveral Incidents attending the. 
2 Ter Example: dome Farmers. ſuckle 
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ter. Others buy them in on their own Account, to ſuckle 
for a chance Market, either for a London or Country one, 
If for a London one, then a Calf ſhould not be ſuckled 
leſs than nine, ten, or twelve Weeks. If for a Coun- 
try one, fix or ſeven often proves ſufficient ; for at Smith - 
field they give the largeſt Price, and require the largeſt and 
whiteft Calves ; but in the Country kets leſſer and 
coarſer Veal will go down at a lower Price. This I write 
at the Diftance of thirty Miles from London, But to 
go further, I have to ſay, that many Calves are killed in 
the Country at fix Weeks old, and ſent to London by 
the Higler, for as in-that Metropolis there are poor and 
rich, they muſt have Meat accordingly ; and this is the 
pooreſt and cheapeſt Veal that is ſo ſent, ſome Calves - 
going with the Cow in the Field from the Time of its 
Falling to its killing, others are ſuckled in a Houſe, and + 
both confiderable Numbers of Butchers and Hig-| 
lers within forty or fifty Miles of Londen, who get moſt 
of their Livelihood by it. : Which leads me to make ſome 
Obſervations on Veal. | er 25%) HAD 
Obſervations on theGoodneſs and Badneſi of Veal Vt AL, + 
fays a Phyſician, is tenfperate- and tender, though ſome- 
times waterifh-; if it is thoroughly roaſted, it affords good 
| — is of a pleaſant Taſte, and yields a thicker Juice than 


b or Mutton: But there is more to be ſaid on the 
Account of Veal than what this Phyſician writes. I ſay, 
that it is the Practice of many Cow- keepers to ſuekle 
the largeſt and fatteſt of Calves ſor 2 London Market, 
even till they are twelve or more Weeks old, and in 
this Time to bleed them often, and the Night before 
they are carried to Smithfield to bleed them exceſſively; 
infomach that I have ſeen ſeveral in London Streets that 

- could not hold being drove to the Buteher's, but fainted 
and fell down by the Way. Now ſuch old rank Fleſh 
in the firſt Place, muſt be very coarſe-grained, as being 
Part Beef and Part Veal: And in the ſecond Place, it 
muſt eat very dry, for want of that Gravey which was ex- 
hauſted by frequent Bleedings. A therefore that 
has been conſtantly houſed, been bled but once or twice 
at moſt, and kill'd at ſix or ſeven Weeks old full fat, 
will prove by far the ſweeteſt Veal. To which I add; 
that there are two other Sorts of Veal brought to ſome 
Markets: Dur that from Calves always let run 
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in the Field with its Dam-Cow for a Month or more; 
this Sort is red, coarſe, and cheap. There is alſo ano- 


ther Sort ſuckled in the Houſe, but killed at five or 
fix Weeks old, to give the Owner the greater Benefit of 
his Milk for making Butter; of this laſt, as they are ge- 
nerally thoſe Calves that fall at thirty, forty, or fifty 
Miles from London, the Butcher is forced to employ 
many white Cloths to wrap the Quarters in, for ab- 


ſorbing the bloody Moiſture, that is apt to ouze out of 


the Fleſh in ſuch a long confined Carriage in Hampers 
by the Waggon. This, with firſt ſoaking the Fleſh in 
cold Spring Water before, to make it look white when 
* comes to London, extracts the gravey and hearty valua- 
ble Part of the Fleſh in a great Degree, and leaves it 
an inſipid flabby Veal. But no Matter, ſays the Suckler 
and Butcher, 'what the Fleſh is, ſo we get: the more 
Money by it; which made one ſay, he never doubted 
being Maſter' of white Calves Fleſh, provided he bled. 


m at Jade gp old, and the ſame a Fortnight after; 
and fo on, till th 


e Creature has been blooded perhaps: 
four or more Times; and as tbe laſt Bleeding is done 


the Day before the Calf is killed, it is bled till it 


piſſes or dungs before it is pinned up, but then what 
muſt the Fleſh be? — In Cheſbire and ſeveral other Parts 
of the North, where they carry on large Cheeſe and 


Butter Dajries, they get rid of a Calf as ſoon as they 
* - can and therefore fell ſome at a Fortnight old for four 


or ſvwe Shillings'a Piece to the Butcher, and ſeldom ever 

p one above three Weeks; but whenever any Calf 
is killed, the Butcher ſeldom fails of blowing it, for 
making the Fleſh the larger and fairer to the Buyer's 
Eye, and to give it the whiter Colour, when the 
Calf is flayed, he will lay the whole Carcaſe in cold Water 


or in wet Cloths for ſeveral Hours, or a whole Night; 


cf Cows having or whai ſome call fuelling, by their 


eating Clover-Grafſs, or Rapes, or Turnip Tops. 
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| ; OW the Care and Ebene of Cows belongs to tbe 
21 Country Houſewife, —IT is certain, that great Part 
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the Country Houſewife and her Maid-Servants, where 
they carry on a Dairy, and commonly where they ſuckle 
Calves to fat ſor the Butcher; for as theſe milk them 

Morning and Evening, they have an Opportunity to 
eſpy the Cauſe and Beginning of Diſtempers, and in bats 
Caſes! to adminiſter Medicines for the Cure of the ſame, 
while the Maſter and Men-Servants ſeldom do more 
than give them Provender and clean their Stalls ; be- 
fides which, when the Maſter and his Men are abroad, 
the Dame and her Maid are generally at home, ready 
to aſſiſt or get Aſſiſtance, if any extraordinary Event 
ſhould happen to the Cows, an E of which take 
% 45 2 70% RES + 8 ON 
.- Of preſerving the Health of Cows, and of Remedies tohen 
they ere ſick or burt;—TT is'a Maxim in Phyfick, that Diſs 
eaſes may be prevented when they cannot be cured ; there- 
fore the firſt Thing I have to advance on this Account 

is, that ſomething be given to a Cow by way of An- 
ticote for keeping her in Health, preventing future 
Piſeaſes, and cauſing her to give pure Milk, and a due 
Quantity of it. This Piece of good Huſbandry is fo 
little regarded by moſt People, that very few have an) 
Notion of it, and therefore let their Cows take their 
Chance, as if there was no ſuch Thing to be done. 
Hence proceed thoſe fatal Diſtempets, the Murrain, the 
Garget, the Blain, the Vellows, and many other foul 
Maladies incident to theſe moſt ſerviceable Creatures, 
merely for want of timely Applications and Remedies, 
While Jam writing this very „e T hear that one 
of my Neighbours Cows has got the Garget en 
Bag to that Degree, as obliges the Owner to ſend for 
the fame Cow Doctor he did once before from Tuinghoe- 
Arſon,” who by a well compoſed Drink cured her, though 
the was then like to have died; whereas, had a good 
Drink been given her preſently after calving, this Mil. 
fortune had not happenſqft. 3 
A Drink to be given a Cow preſently after Calving. — 
Ass00N'-as a Cow has 'calved and lick'd her Calf, we 
ſtay a little from milking her to ſee if ſhe will glean, 
which ſome Cos will do in an Hour or two's Time; 
but if ſhe exceed this, we commonly milk her, and give 
her the Milk to drink, as I ſaid before, which ſome will 
take; and ſome. will refuſe. Some Cos again that go 
0 _grafs are ſo full of Milk, that they mult be milk d 
Nan. ty A a 3 | . à little 


| 2 Man muſt gripe her 


5 Ee Ale, to . 
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A little before they 6 Bag will be in Danger. 
However, the Water ſhe has for the firſt two Days 
. we we fe milk-warm, with a Handful of Bran or Sedo, 


ſtrew'd over it; and this we do, let it be Summer 


5 or Winter, for it has been the Death of ſome Cows to 
drink cold Water preſently after calving, except it be 
20 that always lie at graſs and calve in che Pield, 


for theſe are not in ſo much Danger as a Cow that 


4 bouſed no and then. The third Day after calving | 
give 


three Pints of Piſs out of a Horn to a Cow, 


| and about a Week after repeat the ſame ; for this cleanſes 
| ther, Body and Blood, creates. an Appetite, and prevents 


prov bo. of 1 is —( cheap 3 ae 5 
t =o can inſt it; an ving 1 

— Nofril wich one Hind, and 

Id the 5 — with the other Hand, while another opens 


— Mouth with his Hand, and pours down. the Drink 
Wich the Horn. Qr.you may make uſe of the follow 


Dri 
_ A Soot Drink te pr ſerus a Cow bn Health all the Year me 


| Gur half a Pint pure fine Wood Soat, and mix i 
Hacer, Th Ounce of 5 — and a Quartern af freſh 


Tube Soot and muſt be firſt boiled 
about a Quarter of an How in in "woot Pints of ſtrong 


Heer or Ale, and when it is half cold, diſſolve a 
eee Butter in it, OO I 


blood-warm,. give it the Cow 
the the ener Aſſurance, you may repeat this Drink a * Week 
ortnight aſter. N. B. The Djapente is à cheap Pow- 


5 Te and is fold at moſt Apethecarios Shops in Town and 
Country. There: are ſeveral other Compoſitions that 


might be made to anſwer ſomewhat of this Purpoſe ; 


but as I have proved both. theſe ſeveral Times, I re 
- commend; them, eſpecially the laſt, 26 4 moſt ſafe — 
efficacious. Drink. 


A Drink 10 2 a Com leon was the Practice 
of à Vale Dairy-man to heat two Quarts of Butter- 


Mik, and while it was heating, to ſtir into it one 


unce of Treacle, and one Qunce of Flower of Brim- 
„ and give it. out of a Horn a little. more than 

L. warm. 

F Drini.—A Cow-keeper near Landen, that 
above two hundred Cows, gives bruiſed Farſley- 


4 third 


ie ON 

* 8 
AI third Drink.—Gtv t ſome Flower of Brimſtone in 
Wort. and ſome Diapente in it; one Ounce of each 


"my Powder in this or Ale. | 


A fourth Drint. Mak x a Quarter of a Pound of Soap 
into a Lather in àa Quart of warm Ale, and it will bring 


it away in one Hour's Time. But this Receit to make 


a Cow caſt her Glean muſt be cautiouſly made ufe of, 
for it is of ſo ſlippery a Nature that it may cauſe her 
Bearing to come out; and then this Remedy will be far 


worſe than-the Retention of her Glean. 


A fifth Drink, —Mix one Ounce of Flower of Brimſtone 
with a Quart or three Pints of warm Ale, Wort, fe 


Milk, and as much Powder of white Pepper as will 


on 4 Half-crown, and give it out of a Horn. Tg 


give Cautions with 


; a very good Receit to make a Cow glean, and is alfo 


very proper to give to all Cows the ſame or the next 
4 5 J \ 


Day after calving. * 
O the ill Effect: that attend the gleaning of Cowg.— 


Ax Author that writes a Book of this Kind, and =p 
owned a Cow, muſt be obliged to compoſe ſuch a Wor 


either by Collections from what others have wrote be- 


fore, or by Hear-fay ; in either Caſe he is liable to lead 
erſons into very detrimental Errors. It is true, I have 
in this and former Treatiſes preſented my Readers with 
feveral' Receits > ewe wh a Cow's gleanitg but I here 
them, a ſtrong Cow and a weak Cow 

are both” ſubje& to ſuffer in gleaning, by that fatal 
Malady that ſome call Withering, that is to ſay, her 
Bearing comes out behind, and when this happens, the 
Cow“ is near ſpolling. Now this Misfortune may be occa- 
ſioned naturaliy or accidentally ; naturally, wheti a Co has 
calved a larger Calf than ordinary; accidentally, when the 
has got a Cold, or by having too ſtrong and forcing a Drink 
wen her to forward her Gleaning, or by drinking cold 
ater too ſoon after calving, But theſe are not all the 
ill Effects that attend calving Cows; for if a Cow is not 
carefully watched when ſhe has calved, the mar; eat her 


Glean, as moſt Cows'are prone to do. When Cows 


_ ciliſe the Graſs 


calve at Graſs and eat” their Glean, it is hot of ſuch 
in Conſequence us When ſhe eats it in à Houſe, be- 

8 . purge it away; bet there 8 
this Evil attending it both at Graſs and in the Houſe, 
that a2 Coo may he cheaked in eating At Eaton in 


| Bedfordſhire there was a Farmer's beſt Cow at Grass. 


A2 4 8 that 
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or Market, by Gang him ſuch a Cow 


0 . a 
to calre in the Field. and: in . 


4 . her; . in the . when 


wner came to ſee 
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| ſafe — to Fei a Cow dr —__ the ill 

that too ſtrong forcing Drinks may produce in 
IH» a..Cow's Bearing to come out, it. is a, common 
Way: to, hold . Oats. in Straw over a Fire; or in, caſe 
ou. have. ag: Oats, in Straw, take clean Oats and hold 
in a Sieve over a Fire to be ſmoaked, and then 
fi them to the Cow to eat. This will oblige her. to 
or cough, and ſtrain, and thereby help 10 dllge and 

bring away her Glean i ins. A * Manner. 


. bn Araining bas her Bearing 


= Wren. 12 Is, the Caſe, it is to be 
. a into the Cow's Body by the Help of moiſt 


warm Bran, and warm ONE Others mix- new- Milk 


with ,powder'd_Linſeeds for putting it up. But theſe 
will not do. without the Help of other Means, for when 
the Cow lies down, the Bearing is apt to come out 
again ; therefore when it is returned in, we ling her, 
fo that her Feet bear very little on the Ground, and al- 


Ways keep her bind Part higher than her fore Part- by 


this and comfortable Meat, ſome. Cows have recovered 
A. knaviſh Trick that has been made uſe- f te ſell a 


Cow. that withers,. er has had. ber Bearing came aut. 


Wu this Misfortune has happened to a Cow that has 
a. bulky Body in tolerable F lech, i it has put ſome knavim 
Perſons on a Stratagem how. to cheat a Buyer at a Fair, 
pus Calf; and 
to do it cleverly, the get a Shoemaker's End, and Ritch 
up her Bearing behind, juſt before ſhe enters the F air or 


Market, * prom the. firſt Chap that bids. Money ; for 
there are ſome ſo ignorant, as not to miſtruſt any ſuch 
Thing, and therefore make no Inſpection about the Mat- 


tex, but e rag comes e anne 


N e N 2 
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_ The Caſe, of a Buckinghamſhire Gentleman's two Cows, 
aubeſe Bearings. came out; one died of it by wrong Ma- 
nagement, be other. was ſaved. by right Management. 


Le 4 


J cure the firſt Cow, they made ſeveral Attempts, 
but could not make the Bearing ſtay in but a very little 
while, before, ſhe, trained and forced it out again, not- 
. "withſtanding they were an Hour each Time in putting it 
3 this ſo_ fatigued; and hurt the Beaſt, as made her 
bleed to Death. After. this, another of the ſame Gen- 
tleman's Cows. was taken in the very ſame Manner, 
upon which they employed another Cow Doctor, who, 
upon hearing how they had treated the laſt Cow, faid 
they had acted wrong. The firſt Thing therefore. that 
this called for was a Sack, Part of which he cut, off; 
and when he had ſoaked her Bearing in warm Water 
Jong enough to make it ſlippery, he eaſily put it, in, an 
ſewed both Ends of the ckeloth ta the Cow's 8 
which had the deſired Succeſs, by making her forbear to 
ſtrain; for if ſhe ſtrained, it hurt her, and thus 0 
was cured : Whereas the other ſewed up her Sheat 
with Tape, but this did not. prevent her; Bearing coming 
Out again; not but that ſome Cows have recovered of this 
Malady by, only, ovioing. the Bearing and returning 
it in, and have done well.—I knew a Cow at calvin 


twice had her Bearing come down, and at laſt was fatted 


and fold to the Butcher. 
De Nature and Cauſe of a Cows. piſſing bloody Wi 
Tr1s Diſeaſe is fatal if not ſtopt in a little Time, 
cauſe in a few Days it, turns to what we call the Oak 
Water, and then from being of à red Colour it be- 


i * 


comes of a blackiſh red, and generally kills. All Au- 


thors have hitherto been deficient in aſſigning the Cauſes 
and Prevention of this Malady, therefore many People 


Skin, 


are ignorant how to prevent it. It is 2 cauſed by ® 9 


their feeding in the Spring Time on flaſhy Graſs, crop- 
ing the black Thorn and ſome other Sbrubs. In ſome 
Parts of Vales it is cuſtomary for Cows not to be ad- 
mitted grahng on Commons till the 11th Day of May; 
other Grounds in June. Then if it is a wet Spring, 
and Graſs grows apace high and er Sort 
of Cows. are apt to feed very greedily, ſo as to bring 
themſelves under this Diſtem per. 
. The, Method 1 ſome. tale to. prevent. a: Cow's piſſing 
204477 


, 


\Tross Perfong char are aur of this 
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Care to give their Cows ſome Hay, 
Straw, or Chaff, when they come off from a Common 
or other Ground in the Spring Time to be "milked ; 

, for by giving her this dry Meat, it abſorbs Moiſture, 

and very much prevents the ill Effects of wr x | 


2 Evil take particular 


raw 
_ Graſs; and this ſome will practiſe in a dangerous Seaſon 
D., Cure for a Cou's piſſing bloody Pater. My Neigh- 
bdbour hal l lo bad of oe ered after api | 
= veral Remedies they did no good, till one adyiſed him to 
make uſe” of this: — They got ſome Shepherd's-pouch 
and cut it very ſmall, Bole Armoniac and Vinegar (the 
latter. was about a Pint and a half) which being boiled a 
little while all together, when cold enough they gave it 
to the Cow, and it cured her. The Herb Shepherd's-pouch 
has a White Flower,” and grows in gravelly Ground; 
mt is a ſtrong Stopper of Fluxes © 
I ſecond Receit for rn Bows es t a live 
| ;- 1pm Pigeon with its Head foremoſt down the 
"Throat of 4 Cow, and it has cured. Inſtead of her 
. drinking cold ir ag her but little, and that milk- 
Warm, with ground Malt or Bran in it. Some had rather 
ſee a Cow pifs Blood, than a bloody Water, as reckoning 
the firlt eaſier to cure than the laft, A Cow that has 
piſſed _ Water egg mm . Hours 
ime, by putting a large live Frog down her Throat. 
722 4 fore Cure + ee half a 
Pint of Rennet for a ſtrong Cow; but if it is a weak 
one, give it only 4 Quarter of a Pint, mixt with ſome 
Powder of Chalk finely fifted, in a Quart of Ale or ſtrong 
Beer; and repeat if Gecaften. Lars ab 58 
Heio an ignorant Farmer, Het his Cow to drink 
+ Dunghill Water, bad near till d ber by the Sc. — THIs 
is the ſecqud Farmer that I have known guilty of this 
Frror to their Loſs, Cows naturally affect to drink this 
— 8 NN 1 * ext the ng * * of a 
nghill; and bis » T oblige rvants 
| — to keep them from þoth, the' We eie e6m- 
mon Drink Water is only a little tinctured with it, 
it is of no ill Conſequence, but on the con trary, in Win- 
ter eſpecially, it takes off the chifly raw Nature of it, and 
N the Belly- ach and Gripes; but when their Drink 
Water is black, eſpecially in Sunimer- time, it ge- 
nerally farms with Lice, Polipes, and other Wm 
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not having the like Misfortune 
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Water Spiders, the Spawn of Frogs and Water Toads, 


and other monſtrous Inſects that greatly breed and mul- 
tiply in ſhallow and narrow Receptacles of ſuch foul 
filthy Water, and which are unavoidably ſwallowed by 
Cows that drink at it, Now as that may be prevented 
which cannot be cured, I here, by S ſhewing the 
Caſe, tell my Reader how that Damage may not fall to 


his Lot, which befell the Farmer I am writing of, who 


was one that rented about ſixty Pounds aYear, living 
not many Miles from Dun/table in Dee ae and who 

e) did not take 
any Precaution to avoid it, but let his Cow drink of a 


naſty Dunghill Water till it ſcour'd, and Bugs bred in 


her Skin to that Degree, that on hard ſqueezing of the 
Knobs they bred in, they came out; others that were 


bigger y lanced, and took out many that were _ | 
p big 3 a Caterpillar, In ſhort, this black Water 
ſo &vorrup 


ted and poiſon'd/ the Blood of the Cow, that 
they were forced to dry her at two Months End after 


calving,” in order to try for curing ay ere ey Farmer 


rotted a Cow, by ſuffering her to 


rink Mudgell-bole - 
Water; as did another by letting his Cow have free Ac- 
ceſs to the Hogwaſh- tub. 720 5 


Hi a Farmer preſumptuauſly bought a uri Cow, in 


Aſſurance of bis curing and fattening ber.—A Farmer living 


near Charley-Meod by Rickmanſworth was tempted to oy 
n Cow 'that he knew run aut, for the Sake of the 


li 


Money that he gave for: her, with an Intent to cure 


and fatten ber; and he did both, by keeping her al 
in the Houſe, and feeding ber with Oats, Chaff, and 


* 1 ? 
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5; 75 cure an inflamed ſuarl d Bag or Lader of a Cow.— 


Tuis for the moſt part happens preſently after a Cow 


has calved, when the will .look red and "=o 


which if.nqt . cured; may oblige the Owner to have 


of the Bag cut off, or it may turn to the Garget in the 
Guts and hill the Beaſt. For the Cure of this, there 
are many Receits; one is, to hold a Piece of fat Bacon 
between a Pair of Tongs made red hot, let it drop before 


the Fire into cold Water, and rub the Ce well 
with the Greaſe that ſo drops out, which will cuie, if 


the Bag ie 


e ——This is the Chaſbire Method; but 
* | | | 
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n iry- woman being with her Huſband on Buſineſs 
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be Hertfordſhire Method to cure a gargetty or in- 
- flamed Bag of a Cow. —Tr1s Garget or Inflammation 
commonly begins in one Teat, which it ſwells and makes 
hard, then gets into another, and · ſo to all the reſt ; next 
it takes the Bag, which alſo becomes hard and ſwell'd': 
At laſt it takes the Guts, and then the Cow very likely 
dies 3 but this like other Diſeaſes, if a proper Remedy 
dis applied in Time, may be eaſily cured. My Maid every 
Vear makes a Pot of Adder's- tongue Ointment, ſolely for 
«this very Uſe; it grows as before mentioned in my Mea- 
-dows, is known by its pecked Stalk, ſomewhat in the Shape 
of an Adder s Tongue, and is in its full Virtue in Auguſl, when 
s gather it, eut it ſmall, bruiſe it, and boil it with ſome But- 
ter ao it is taken out of the Churn, free of any Salt; then we 
aſtrain out the thin Parts, and preſs out what remains in the 
thick herby Part, and keep it in a glazed earthen Pot 
tall the Vear ready for our Want; and when we want it, 
he rubs it ſoundly on'the Cow's Teat or Bag, which ge- 
nerally at once or twice uſing it diſperſes the Humour, 
allays the Swelling; and cures. For, thus made, it is a 
Balſam that heals green Wounds, Bitings of venomous 
- Creatures, St. Anthony's Fire, Burns, „ hot Tu- 
mours, Apoſthumes, ſpreading Sores and Ruptures, as a 
Phyſician's Character is of it. — Others take Adder's- 
tongue, Melilot, and Sellery Stalks, and when th 
have been well bruiſed, they boil the Juice up in fre 
Butter without Salt.— Others boil the Juice of Rue and 
FHouſeleek with that of Adder's- tongue in Butter; but 
the niceſt Way of all is, to ſtamp the Adder's- tongue 
b in a Mortar, ſqueeze out its Juice, and boil it 
up in Butter or freſh Lard, without any Salt: But But- 
ter is beſt, becauſe the Lard may give an unpleaſant 
Tang to the Milk, if it ſhould be mixt with it as 
the Cow is milking. Put the Juice and Butter into 
your Saucepan together, and boil them for a Quarter 
The Damage of ſuffering long Hairs to grow on a Cow's 
Dag or Dae T, Ant e; as trifling as it may ap- 
uu is of no little Conſequence, becauſe it is the _ 
Way to cauſe a Cow to become a Kicker if neg] : 
:at an Inn in the Town of Bedford, ſhe ſaw the Maid- 
ſervant in a fad Confuſion as ſhe was milking her Cow, 
zi not being able to milk her quietly ; upon this the 
gt. p EE Woman 
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Woman ſaid to the Maid, go fetch me a Pair of Scif- 


| fars, and I will engage you may milk your Cow to; 
8 


your mind; the Sci being brought, the Woman 
clipt all the long Hairs ſhort that grew on her Bag, 
and then the Cow ſtood perfectly ſtill.— This was never: 
before taken notice of by any Author whatſoever, yet 
how neceſſary it is, I leave my Reader to conſider, ſince 
this is the very Cauſe why many Cows are made deſpe- 
rate Kickers, and if they ate ſuffered to be accuſtomed 
to it, ſome will never leave it. It is therefore the Part 
of a good Country Houſewife to clip the Hairs from off 
the Cow's Bag twice a Year at leaſt ; that is to ſay, at 
Spring and Fall of the Year. But without ſtaying for 
Time, it ought to be more 8 done, when a Cow, 
has calved; for if the Hairs are ſuffer d to grow long 
(as ſometimes they do if neglected, till they are as long 
as the Cow's Teats, and curl again) the Calf cannot 
help lugging the Hairs as well as the Teats, and then 
the Cow in courſe kicks the Calf, and thus hinders; 

it from getting a Belly full of Milk. Again, the clip- 
ing off Hairs from a Cow's Bag is the more neceſ- 
ſary to be done for preventing their lodging Dirt, as 
ſome ſhort - legged Cows are obliged to travel in the 


Dirt in coming Home to be milked, becauſe long Hairs 


will take up and lodge much Dirt; but whether ſuch 
Cows have long or ſhort Hairs on their Bags, the Milk - 
maid is obliged to waſh them before they can be milked 


as # 2 * 1 . 4 — 
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Various R EC EITE 


7 0 reaft a Pound of Butter er more the Iriſh Way—- 


Take a Pound of Butter, ſeaſon it well with Salt, 
and put it on a wooden Spit; place it at a good Dil-; 
tance from the Fire, let it turn round, and as the 
Butter moiſtens or begins to drip, drudge it well with 


fine Oatmeal, continuing fo to do till there is any Moifture 


ready to drip, then baſte it, and it will ſoon be enough. 
A certain Iriſb Woman told. me this eats vere nicely,” in- 


ſomuch that ſhe has done on a Chri/tmas Eve twenty- 


ſeven different Pounds ſo, at a Farmer's Houſe in her 
| Country, 


* 
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Country, where it has been kept all the Holidays, to 46- 
commodate a Friend with a Slice or two, as we do Cakes 
or minced Pies here. 3885 

Another Iriſh Country Diſb. Bo 11 Potatoes and Parſ- 
nips till they are ſoft, make them into a Maſh with 
ſome new Milk, and add a Cabbage boiled tender and 
cut e ſmall; mix the whole well over the Fire with 
_ of good Butter, ſome Salt and Pepper, and cat 
r aer on ape "Ws 


To make @ Herricane.— PAK Slices of Turneps, Car- 
rots, and ſome young Onions; boil them a little to 
make them ſome what tender, and after ſome Mutton 
Steaks are fry'd and taken up, put in the parboib'd 
Roots and fry them brown; clear your Pan, put in 
ſome Butter, Flower, Water, and ſome Gravey (if you 
have it) and brown it; then put in your Meat, Ge, 
to warm, and ſerve it up. e END 

To collar. 4 Breaft of Mutton.— Bong and ſkin it; 

\ then prepare ſome Sea ning} of Parſley, a little Thyme, 
Onion, and Salt, wich ſome ſmall Slips of Bacon 
laid eroſe- ways, and your Seaſoning ſpread along it; roll 
it up, and tie it, ſetting it up end-ways in the Sauce- 
pan with ſome Water; cover i cloſe, letting it ſteœ gently 
till it de very tender; when you think it about half done, 
turn it. 8 ES. * 5 . 1 9 0 1 5 Re | | 

Jo dreſs a Loin of Mutton. — Sk ix a Loin of Mutton, 
and thruſt in long- ways ſome Stuffing of Parſley, a little 
Onion, Egg, Bread, Nutmeg, Pepper, and Salt, and 
then roaſt it. RS | | 

De beſt Way  reaft Pigeons — Is firſt to ſtuff them 

with Parſley chopt very ſmall, ſome Butter, Pepper, and 

Salt; tie them cloſe Neck and Vent, parboil them, 

and afterwards roaft ther, The Parboiling makes them 
eat pleaſanter, plumps them, and they eat not ſo dry as 

=. otherwiſe; and it takes off the-uſual ſtrong Tang. 
= "Fugging' Pigeons — Is to put one or more ſo ſtuft 
1 without . into a Stone or other wide-mouthed 


earthen Pot cloſe tied over with Bladder, and ſo boiled 

in Water till enough. ü e e e ee ee 
77 eat ram \Cucumers in a wholeſome pleaſant Mon- 
ner, — Wren: you have pared and ſliced -Cucumers, 
put a little Water and fome: Salt over them, and let 
them ſtand fo about ten Minutes ; then drain that from 
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them, and juſt, waſh them with a little Vinegar, throw - 
ing that away likewiſe, , before you put Qil and Vine- 
gar upon them. This will make them eat much criſper 
and inet than without ſuch Management.—The Addi- 
tion of a. few green Naſturtian Pods freſh gathered and 


eat with them, correct them, and make them much 


wholeſomer as well as pleaſanter, eſpecially to ſuch as 
do not chuſe to eat Onions with t jm. . 
The beſt Way to pickle Walnuts —_ the French Methad, 
Tak fine frefti-gathered ſucculent Walnuts about the 
latter End of June or Beginning of Fuly ; wipe them 
well with Flannel, and pour upon them Rape Vinegar 
enough to cover them. Let it be upon them nine or ten 
Days ; then pour it off into a Jar or wide-mouth'd 
Glaſs Veſſel, adding thereto a few Bay- Leaves, ſome 
Horſe-Radiſh groſly ſcraped, ſome black Pepper and Salt 
at Diſcretion; ſtop. the Veſſel cloſe; and put it by to 
be uſed for Sauce as Kechup, which it far exceeds, 
Then having put ſome Pieces of Horſe-Radiſh, a few 
Bay-Leaves, and ſome whole black Pepper between every 
Layer of the Nuts, till the Jar is near full, fill it up 
with the ftouteſt right, White-wine Vinegar cold, and 
cover it, very cloſe with Bladder and Leather, and they are 
* oc let no Salt nn Nuts, — (thus ma- 
naged) will appear beautifully green, have their na- 
tural ſine Taſte, and eat firm and good for five: Years 
or more. This Receit with the following one was given 
Monſieur Lebat, who ſays this is the right Way, and 
that. in ae. know how to pickle Wal- 
nuts right. ns r 
To pickle Cucumers. — TAKE Girkin Cucumers freſh 
and dry gathez'd, wipe them clean with Flannel, and 
cover them with the beſt Vinegar cold; let it lie upon 
them nine or ten Days, then pour it off and caſt it away. 


uſt: boil up. ſome. more beſt Vinegar with ſome. fee 15 


ed -Horſe-Radiſh, and whole black Pepper; 
d till it is cold, and having firſt put a little Honſe- 
Radiſh thin ſliced and whole Pepper between every 
Lone of the Cucumers, pour dver them the bailed cold 
inegar 3; ſtop your. Jar very eloſe with Bladder and Lea- 
ther, and.they are done. Vo, 
de pickle: M alnuts white, —T axE your Walnuts at the 
. of, June, try them wich Pin, c. pare the 
green Outſide till you come to the white, and put them 
| | into 
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"oa cold Water as you pare them. When done, fling 


them into a Pot of | boiling Water, boil them till tender 
and as quick as you can; then take them out, and put 
them into cold Water. A hundred and half will take up 


* Quart of Vinegar, one Ounce of black Pepper whole 
Half a Quarter of an Ounce of Mace, and twelve Cloves. 


Let them boil together, then fling-in the Nuts, and give 


| 2 one Boil; ; when cold, ſtop them cloſe, and keep for- 


& Ts pictle Oiflers— Tax 2 Quart of Oiſters and waſh 


them in their own Liquor from the Gravel, then ſtrain 
| — Liquor to them again, and ſet them over à Fire to 


2 Quarter of an Hour ſoftly, to plump them ; then 


| take them out of the Liquor and put them into the Pot 


keep them in, ſtrain the Liquor over again, and put 


to ik four Spoonfuls of White. wine Vinegar, half a Spoon - 


ful of whole Pepper, a Blade or two of Mace, and à 
Quarter of an Ounce of Cloves, with ſome Lemon- peel 
and ſome Salt. Let all theſe boil together a little 


 -while, Pour it to the Oiſters and tho Spice with it, and 


when cold cover cloſGGG. 

Art. Hays's Receit to make 4 Seel Cate. — Tate 
three Pounds of Flour, four Ounces of fine Sugar, balf a 
Pint of Cream boiled, two Pounds of melted utter, one 
Pint of * Ale Yeaſt, eight Eggs with two Whites, 


Mix eve. 24 with the Flour,” make a Hole in 


the Flour, and put all theſe together into it. Let it 
ſtand by the Fire half an Hour, then mix it together, 
aud ſtrew in one Pound of Carraway-ſeed,” then put it 
5 a Hoop and bake it an Hour. 

' notable Oxfordſhire Houſewift's common Way f — 
" ny Marrow Puddings. — Tax the Crumb of a Penny 


= _ a Pound of clean pick d waſt'd Currants, the 


ty of two Lenden Qvarts of new Milk boiled, the 

— — a common large Bone, a Pound of Suet, 
nine Volks of Eggs, half à Pound of Sugar, a Nutmeg, 
and two Penny worth of Mace powder'd, a little Salt, and 


| half a Dozen large'Spoonfuls of Flour, Mix, and fill your 


Hog's Guts but half full, tying - each Vard in four equal 
Parts. After you have eyed them up (that are not 
above half full) waſh them in rather better than blood- 
warm new Milk, and directiy throw them into a Kettle 
1 N Water letting them 2 Jigs = 
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eight Minutes, for if continue longer will 
burſt : When boiled, 9 4 upon Wh Stars on a2 
Sieve, and they will dry in ſeven or eight Minutes; 
then you may broil them brown, and eat them. They 
will keep five or fix Days in warm Weather, but at 
Chri/tmas or in a hard Froſt three Weeks, 


De Proceſs 55 making Hogs wi i Gut white delicate 


Puddings. — TAKE a Quarter of a Peck of the beſt 
Flour, three Pounds of the Hog's Leaf cut ſmall, two 
Pounds 'of the beſt Raifins of the Sun, a Quarter of an 
Ounce of powder'd Ginger, half a Nutmeg, a Blade of 
Mace, a little Stick of Cinnamon, and three whole Eggs 
well beat. Seaſon the whole with Salt and with new 
Milk, blend theſe together almoſt as ſtiff as Paſte for 
Pye-cruſt, fill your large Guts moderately full, tie them 
at both Ends about halt a Yard long, put them in boil- 
ing Water, and let them boil a wy neon of an Hour 


upon a ſlow Fire. Lay theſe upon Straw as the other, 


and keep them ſo till uſed; then cut them in Slices 
about half an Inch thick, lay them upon the Grid- 
iron over a clear Fire, broil them brown and eat them. 
— N. B. Theſe laſt are praiſed much, as being exceed- 
ing fine, ſhort, and well reliſhed of the Hog's Meat. 


41D preſerve the Chine, the Tongue, the Spare Ribs, ſhort | 


Ribs,  But-Pitces, Hocks, and Head of 4 Porker or Ba- 
coner. THE common Way practiſed by our Hertford- _ 
Hire Farmers Wives to do this is thus: When they ſalt 
down the fleſhy Pieces of Pork for piekling them, I ſay 
after this is done, they ſalt the two But-Pieces, the two 
Hocks, the two Spare Ribs, the Chine, the Head, and 


the Tongue, If the Chine and Spare Ribs are to be 
ſold, I generally contrive to kill the Hog a Day or two 


before the Market Dav, for the fats ee of ſelling 


them to the London Higler, becauſe theſe Pieces fetch 


4 better Price than ordinary; in this Caſe they only juſt 
ſprinkle them with common Salt. But if they are to be kept 
for ſpending them in the Family, they ſalt the Spare 


and the Chine, the E 
they ſalt and lay in 


ocks, the Head, and the Tongue, 
an earthen glazed Pot or Tub, 
where are to remain as they are put in, till they are 
dreſſed. In doing all which, they make uſe of no other 
than common Salt; N are to be boil'd or-roafted,: 
Ee h 2 a 
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or baked in a little Time, they think there is no Occa- 


ſion for any other Salt. — A ſecond Receit is how to falt 
a*Chine, Spare Ribs, and Tongue, for drying them in 


2 Chimney: To do this, mix about a Quarter of an 
- Ounce of powder'd Salt-petre with a Quart of common 


Salt, and with this Mixture ſalt the Pieces all over; and 
when it is rubbed well in, let them lie under this falting 
two or three Weeks; then wrap each of them in Paper, 
and hang them up near but not too near a Fire, and 
if this is cleverly done, the Chine and Spare Ribs will 


| keep good four, five, or ſix Months ; the Spare Ribs for 


roaſting or baking, and the Chine. for boiling, -provided 
they are (juſt before uſing) ſoaked in warm ater a Day 


and a Night; ; and if they Are not freſh enough, you may 


ſoak them in more warm Water, and you need not fear 
their eating good and freſh: And I alſo add, that 
by this ſame Method both Pork and Bacon Offald may 
be preſerved a great while ſweet and ſound, though kill'd 
and thus managed in Summer; partly becauſe Salt-petre 
is a moſt powerful Searcher and Preventer of Taints, and 


becauſe it forces and drives in common Salt, when they 


are mix d and -uſed together, But falting Spare Ribs 


thus is not agreeable to all, becauſe the Salt-petre colours 


them reddiſh, and tee the thin Meat of theſe bony 


Pieces too much. — A Farmer's Wife, that lives near 


Aar tet - Street in Hertfordſhire, allows it to be a houſe · 


| wiſely Way, to put the ſhort Ribs of a Porker into Pickle, 


becauſe, as ſhe fays, there is leſs Waſte of the Fleſh this 


Way than in falting them; beſides which, ſhe thinks _ 


Pieces of Pork in 8 Manner: 1 * makes P es of her 


bon Pieces, and the coarſe, _— the - Grits 
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with it. And to make this richer fill, add two Spoon - 


fuls of Lemon Juice or Verjuice, ſtoned and ſliced Dates, 


with ſome chop'd Raiſins, — Another ſays: Take an Ox 


Heart, or Tongue, or Meat of a Surloin of Beef, 
ar it, and chop it with two Pounds of Suet to ever 

ound of lean Meat ; this mix with a two-penny gra 
Loaf and eight Pippins minced fine. It makes excellent 
Pyes, if Spice, Sack, and Orange- peel are added, with two 
Pounds of Currants to a, 


Place a Month or more good, and to make the Pyes 
eat moiſt, as ſoon as they are out of the Oven, put in a 
Glaſs of Brandy or White-wine, — Another ſays, that 
ſavoury Mince-Pyes are beſt made with equal Parts of 


Mutton and Veal, and other proper Ingredients. — 


Another fays, . that double Tripe boiled tender and minced 
ſmall, with Currants, Sugar, and other Materials, makes' 
good Mince-Pyes.— Another, to make Mince-Pyes with · 


out Fleſh, ſays : Boil a Dozen or more of Eggs hard, then 


boil alſo a Pound of Rice very ſoft ; mince the Eggs, and 
beat the Rice to a Pap : Mix theſe with Beef Suet ſhred, 
Currants, Raiſins, Sugar, Nutmeg, candy'd Orange- 
peel, and put the whole into a Pye with Sack, and bake 
it in an Oven moderately heated, _ Er 
How a poor Momun makes palatable Mince - Pyes ef 
flinking Meat, — THIS is a poor induſtrious Wo- 
man that rents a little Tenement by me of Twen 
Shillings a Year, who for the Sake of her Poverty is 
every Week relieved, with many others, by the moſt 
noble Lord of Gaddeſden Manour ; who killing a 
Bullock almoſt every Week for his very large Family, 
he has the Offald Meat dreſſed, and is ſo good as to have 
it given away to the pooreſt People in the Neighbour- 
hood. But it ſometimes happens, through the Negli- 


gence of careleſs Servants, that this charitable Meat is 
. aptito-ſtink in hot Weather, for want of its due clean- 
ing, bolling, and laying it in a cool Place: However, 


the Poor are very 1 — of this Dole, as it does their 
Families conſiderable Serv 


Meat, this Woman, after boiling and cleanſing it well, 
chops and minces it very ſmall, and when mixed with. 
ſome Pepper, Salt, chop'd Sage, Thyme and Onion, The . 
bakes it: This for a N Pye. At another Time ſhe 
makes a ſweet Pye of 1 25 


eſh, by mixing a few Currants 
2 and 


1 ” 


| ound of Meat, Alſo that 
this Compoſition may be kept in an earthen Pot in a dry 


ice, And to recover ſuch tainted. 


* 
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and Plumbs with it. But in either Form the Taint is ſo 
leflened that it is hardly to be perceived. = 
Heu to make Hertfordſhire - Cakes, Nuts, and Pin- 
cuſbions. — THESE are much uſed in Hertfordſhire, for 
giving Farmers Servants a changeable Dinner now and 
then to their Satisfaction; for if they are made as they 
ſhould be, the Men are generally fond of them. To do 
which, our Houſewife puts ſkim Milk and Hogs-lard over 
the Fire, and warms them only for mixing. Then ſne 
takes ſome Flour, Sugar, Yeaſt, and an Egg or two, 
with the Powder of Jamaica Spice, and makes a 
Paſte of theſe and the Milk and Fat, as if for Pye-Cruſt; 
and when it is work'd and rolled enough, to the Thinnefs 
of about a {Ra of an Inch, ſhe cuts it out in two- 
inch ſquare Pieces, and boils them in Hogs- lard in a lit- 
tle Kettle, or in a Stew- pan or Frying - pan. Others roll 
up this Paſte in the Shape of Walnuts, and dreſs them 
in the ſame Manner the ſquare Pieces are. N. B. No 
Fat is ſo. good for this as Hogs-lard, becauſe the Lard 
hollows the Cuſhions or Nuts, and makes them look 
whiter than any other Fat does; though ſome for Want 
of this make them with Dripping, Cc. CHE! 
Hi much the Guts or Chauldron of a Calf is in Eſteem 
with the People in and about the Town of Tring in . Hert- 
fordſhire, for making Pyes with them. — IT is notoriouſly 
known, that Tring Market has acquired no little Reputa- 
tion for the Sale of the whiteſt and beſt of Veal, becauſe 
the Ground of the adjacent Country produces a moſt 
ſwest Graſs and Milk, and white Calf 's Fleſh. By which 
Wer are great Numbers of Calves fatted and kill'd in a 
"Year for the London Markets, to which the Fleſh, is 
carried by common Higlers. This gives the People in 
and about Tring an Opportunity to buy the Guts or 
Chauldrons of. fatted Calves, to make Pyes with them as 
very delicious Food. And accordingly- theſe Guts are 
ſeldom put to any other Uſe, eſpecially throughout the 
Summer Time. And for thoſe of one Calf the Price is 
generally Six- pence, but the Butchers are indifferent of 
ſelling them ſo, becauſe the Fat that is on them might be 
taken off and ſold for near that Money without the 
Guts. Now the Guts of one Calf is enough for one 
| 55 hs a large, Family Pye two have been, made 
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' How the Guts or Chauldron of a Calf is te be clean'd 
and prepared for making Pyes with them, or to eat them 
'otherwiſe. — THERE is no Receit as I know of 'extanr, 
that directs a Perſon how to clean and prepare the Guts 
of a Calf for making them eatable in Pyes or otherwiſe : 
The moſt that any Author ſays on this Account is, that 
the Guts muſt be firſt parboil'd before they are made into 
a Pye, without taking Notice what is to be done before, 
Wherefore I have thought it neceſſary to tell my Reader, 
that our Country Houſewife's Way is, to flit the Guts 
along with a Penknife that has a Pea ſtuck at the End of 
it, to keep the Knife's Point from entering the Gut, and 
making it the better ſlide through it. When Guts are 
thus flit and opened, they muſt be well waſh'd till cleanſed 
of their Filth ; then they muſt be laid in a Tub, and' Salt 
ſtrewed over them, for their being well rubbed with it, 
to bring off all Manner of Slime and Foulneſs': This 
being neatly done, the Guts are to be rinſed in Spring- 
Water twice a Day for two Days together. 4 
How the Guts or Chauldron of a Calf is to be made 
into a Pye, — Tye Guts being thoroughly cleaned, as 
before directed, are to be boiled a little while, or what 
may be called parboil'd; and when cold, if there be any 
Kernels in them, they muſt be picked out, then chopt 
into ſmall Bits, which are to be ſeaſon'd with Pepper 
and Salt and Nutmeg, and mixed with minced ſweet 
Herbs and a Piece of freſh Butter. Theſe (put into Pye- 
cruſt) are to be cloſed up with ſome Verjuice, and when 
baked, a Caudle muſt be prepared and put into the Pye, 
made with Nutmeg, Vinegar, Butter, Sugar, the Volks 
of two new laid Eggs, a Spoonful of Sack ; and if you 

think fit the Juice of a Seville Orange. 

A Second Receit to make a Chauldron Pye, or to make 
'@' delicious ſweed Chauldron Pye, — TRE Guts ſhould be 
chop'd very ſmall, and mixed with Currants, Sugar, and 
ſome Butter ; or with Plumbs and no Currants, with 
| 3 Addition of ſome of the Ingredients of the other 

eit. a . 

A third Receit to make a Chauldron Pye. — HAL 
boil a Calf's Chauldron, when cold mince it as ſmall 
as grated Bread, with half a Pound of Suet or better, 
as much Marrow. Seaſon” it with Mace, Nut- 
meg, and Cloves beaten ſmall; then wring out the 
EE B b 3 Juice 


put over it a Layer made with Mutton 
of a Lemon and O , the Yolks of or four 
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Juice of half a Lemon, and add ſome of its Rind 


minced ſmall, This done, mix them all together; and 


when you have laid a Piece of Puff-paſte at the Bottom 

of a Diſh, put your Mixture on it, cover all with 

another Leaf of Paſte, and bake it. When baked, open 

_ Pye, and ſqueeze in the Juice of three Seville 
ranges. 


To make a Pudding of a Calf's Chauldren, — Tart 


£2 parboiPd Guts, and mince them as ſmall as poflible, 


with half a Pound of Beef Suet. Seaſon it with a little 
Onion, Parſley, Thyme, and the Rind of a 2 
ſhred very ſmall, with beaten e Cloves, and 

0 


Mace, all mixed together, with the 


of five E 
and a little Cream; then take Sheeps Guts thoroughly 
cleanſed and cured, fill them with this Meat in the 


+ Shape of Hogs Puddings and boil them fer the fume 


To — Caf Chauldron. — Arran the Calf's Guts 
are cleanſed and cured, parboil them, and when cold 


aut it into little Bits as 'big as Walnuts, Seaſon it with 


powder'd Cloves, N Mace, an Onion, Parſley, 
; - Thea put this Mixture into a 


Tryiag- pan, with a Ladle full of firong Broth and a 


little Piece of Butter, and fry it. When fry'd 
z the Juice 


- 
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Of Brewing Malt Liquors. 


W 7 Y. fo little goed Malt is made in England. —TIT is 
to little Purpoſe to hope for the Enjoyment of whole- 
ſome pleaſant Beer and Ale, unleſs the Malt is good it 
is brewed from; and ſuch Malt is more difficult to come 
by than moſt People imagine, which made an expert 
common Brewer ſay, he believed there was hardly one 
rin in twenty that made true Malt; and I am reallz 
of the ſame Opinion, as thouſands I am ſure would be, 


if they had a Knowledge of the many Incidents and Con- 


trivances that hinder it. Incidents, I ſay, becauſe when 
Barley is mowed in ſeveral Degrees of Ripeneſs, as when 


ſome is full ripe, ſome half ripe, and ſome onl un 
Male of 


ripening, it is then impoſſible to make good 
ſuch Barley; the Occaſion of which is owing to a long 
dry Seaſon of Weather, that directly ſucceeds the ſowing 
of it; by which Means thouſands of Acres of Barley in 
ſome Years are thus damaged, although this great Da- 
mage may be very cheaply and eaſily prevented by li- 
quoring the Seed before it is ſown, as I have, and intend 
in my future Works further to fhew, when I publiſh my 
Freatiſe to be entituled New Diſcoveries in the Art of 
riculture. Secondly, another Incident of Damage is, 
| n Barley aſter it is mowed is rained on, ſo as « 
make it ſpire in the Field, Thirdly, in the Malt-houſe 
by way Management in the Ciſtern, Floor, or Kiln ; 
n the Kiln, by drying brown Malt too haſtily, fo as 
to cauſe the Kernels to jump and fnap, which is blow- 
ing of Malt, to make the fewer Kernels fill the Buſhel, 
— thus they are often dried to a Bitterneſs; whereas 


to dry it leiſurely as it ought to be, it ſhould be ten 
Hours on the Kiln, inſtead of which many dry it in 


four Hours Time. The fame Fault is alſo committed 
2 Malſters in making pale Malts, who to ſave 
me, Labour, and Fewel, dry them in eight Hours 
inſtead of ſixteen; and to deceive the Buyer will juſt 
eriſp them without-ſide, when the infide is rawiſh : 
Hence it is, that we have ſuch great Quantities of bad 
Beer and Ale. Fourthly, there are thoufands of Quar- 
ters of Malt damaged None Year by Whook or Wevils, 
PRI» 2, WP bred 
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| bred by the Rawneſs of 'pale 'Malt. Many People find 


themſelves fick after drinking, little thinking ſuch Sick- 
neſs is occaſioned by Whools or Wevils ; but I ſay, 
wevilly Malt will cauſe the Beer to give its Drinker a 
Sickneſs, and when many of theſe ſtinking poiſonous 


Inſects are among it, a very panick Sickneſs indeed, 


The Londoners have no Notion of this; and that in ſome 
Country Towns, where are ſeveral Malt-Kilns, they are 
never free from Wevils all the Year. n 

T0 know good Malt.— Ir is known by Smell and Taſte, 
by Smelling, if it ſmells ſweet; by Taſte, if the Kernel 
bites mellow and taſtes ſweet; for if the Kernels are 


hard throughout, it is a Sign of bad Malt. — See more 


of this, and many other curious ſerviceable Matters 


in Brewing, in my Treatiſe intituled The Lenden 


and Country Brewer, ſold by Aftley, at the Roſe. in 
Pater-Neſfter- Row, London, THe 
_ Hops. — Tre bright Hops of the laſt Year's Growth 


are beſt, the older the worſer. Hops ripe, when 75 
ther'd free of the Damage of Inſects and Rains, and if 
_ rightly Kiln-dried, will (by rubbing them between the 


Finger and Thumb) feel oily, yield a delicate Scent, 


and taſte thoroughly bitter, 


Of Water for brewing.—Tas beſt Water to brew with 


is a ſoft River, Pond, or Rain-Water, becauſe theſe make 


a ſtronger Drink than hungry hardWell-Water, and agree 


beſt with Malt of any Kind, in opening its Body, 
- whereby the Beer or Ale Wort receives its Strength 


ſooner, and more gradually than it does from an aſtrin- 
ent, ſharp,” hard, Well- Water; inſomuch that it is al- 
wed by good Judges, that one or two Buſhels of Malt 


may be ſaved in eight, if brewed with a River or 
Pond 


Water. I knew a Nobleman (whoſe Well-Water 
is a bracky, hard, | chalky Sort) ſay he could never have 


ſuch good Beer at his Houſe, as the Keeper of his 


This and many 


Park had at his Lodge. The Reafon was, | becauſe the 
Keeper brewed with a Pond- Water, that had much more 
Strength in it than the Well-Water, and gave the Drink 
a: better Reliſh; and if ſuch Pond-Water ſhould be 


(as ſometimes it is in Summer) ſtagnated and foul, it is 


only throwing ſome Salt into the Copper, and it will 
not only raiſe a 1 Don 0 but entirely cure the Water. 
r Matters in Brewing I have the 


- 


more 


0 
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more Knowledge of, as I was Executor to my Uncle's 
Will, a Brewer in London; which engaged me a little 
while in that __— f : j 5 3 : 

Of keeping brewing Utenſils clean and ſiueet. Wir RHRour 
A dove Brewhouſs: 1 or Na of Tubs or 
other Coolers, and withcut they are kept ſweet and 
clean, there is no ſuch Thing 'as brewing right Malt 

Liquors. But if any Taint of them is ſuſpected, it may 
be cured at once by throwing ſcalding Water into them, 
and upon that ſome Bay-Salt, which when diſſolved, 
ſcrub and waſh them well with a Birch Broom, or 
hard Bruſh 3 and thus you will deliver yourſelf from 
that poiſonous Damage, called in great Brewhouſes the 
Fox, which gives the Drink a ſickiſh naſty Taſte, and 
a very unwholeſome Quality. „ 
A good plain Way to brew a Hogſhead of October or 
March flout Beer. —TneRE are many Ways of doing 
this; but the plain common Way is this I am going to 


direct, I will ſuppoſe a Hogſhead of ſtrong Beer was to 


de brewed.—In the firſt Place, I would fee if my Malt 

was not eat at the End of the Kernels by Wevils, 
that it was ſweet, and bit mellow; then I would have 
it only juſt broke, and that's all, between the two Stones 


of a Mill, or elſe only bruiſed between two Rollers of 


the Shape of a Mill that flats Tobacco-Leaves, or the 
Plat that our Country People weave for making Straw- 
Hats: Then having my ſoft Water boiled a Minute or 
two, I would put it into the maſh Tub, there to ſtand 


till I could ſge my Face in it, or juſt bear my Finger in it; 


then to put my ground Malt directly into it by Degrees, 
Rirring it all the while it is running leiſurely into the 
Tub; when all is in, I would maſh the whole for about 
twenty-five Minutes, then' cover it with a Buſhel of 
Malt that I left out on Purpoſe, and leave it . ſo for 


two or three Hours; at the End of which, I would turn 


the Cock to let the Wort run out, and return it back 
on the Malt till it run fine upon ſome rubbed Hops. 


When TI had my full Quantity, or rather before, I would 
be putting it into the Copper with Hops, and boil ' all 
as faſt as I could, till the Wort breaks into Particles 


as big as Lice; then I would take all out of the Cop- 
per as faft as I could, for then it is boiled full enough, 
- and better than if the Wort and Hops were boiled longer. 
But to be more nice, I would put my Hops in - large 

| | | anvas 
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Canvas Bag or fine meſhed Net, to be. boiled in the 
Wort only thirty Minutes at moſt, but the Wort ſhould 
be boiled on longer, till it breaks as aforeſaid ; for by 
boiling the Hops ſo little a while, the Drink will be 
imp ted with only the fine ſpiritous, lowery, whole- 
ſome Bitter of the Hops, free of that naſty-taſted earthy 
unwholeſome Quality that is in all Hops whatſoever, 
and which would be extracted if the Wort was to 
boil much longer. As to the Quantity of Malt and 
Hops to brew a Hogſhead of ſtrong Beer from, it is as 
a Perſon thinks fit; for from ten to ſixteen Buſhels or 
more of any Sort , Malt, a Hogſhead of good Beer may 
be brewed; and as to the Quantity of Hops, they may 
be uſed from four to ten Pounds or more, Be ſure to 
lay your Wort thin in the cooling Tubs or Backs, for 
af it is laid thick, it will be very apt to fox; and when 
| almoſt cold, take about a Gallon, and mix ſome Yeaſt 
with it in a Pan, Tub, or Pail; do this in Time, that 
it may be incorporated with the reſt of the Wort be- 
fore it is cold, and when it has work'd into a curled 
Head turn it, but never beat the Yeaſt into it above 
once or twice at moſt, before you put it into the Caſk. — 
Others brew by bldg ore boiling Water after the firſt 
Maſh is over, and this from Time to Time without 
ſtirring the Malt, till all the firong Wort is got off; 
which is a good Way, but is too tedious for ſome People's 
Patience, — Others work their ſtrong Wort ina Caſk, 
and will not put any Yeaſt into it before it is all in it, 
thinking the Spirits will not waſte here during the Fer- 
mentation, as when openly work'd in a Tub.—Ale is to 
be brewed in the ſame Manner, only with leſs Malt and 
fewer Hops; and if a Perſon has a Mind to brew an 
Ale that is excellent for the Gout or Gravel, he may 
put ſome Treacle into the Copper when be puts in his 
Halt Wort to boil ; this opens the Pores, and promotes 
Perſpiration, to the great Relief of the Body. N. B. It 
your firſt ag 15 1 too hot when * put 
to it, you need not a Miſcarriage in Ewing 
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4 Propoſal for putting a Stop to that per- 
nicious, but too common Practice, of beating 
Neat into Strong Beer and Ale. 


1 T have done my Endeavour, in 
< my aforeſaid Brewing - Treatiſe, to detect this 
pernicious Practice, yet I find to my Surpriſe it in- 
creaſes, eſpecially in the Country, as it brings the 
ter Profit to the Brewer, who by this Means can 

ve two Buſhels of Malt in eight. For if one brews 


eight Buſhels of Malt and does not beat the Yeaſt in 


above once or twice at moſt, his Drink! ſhall be no 
ſtronger than the ſame Quantity brewed from fix Buſhels, 
if the Yeaſt is beaten in near or quite a Week together, 
as many do in Winter Time; becauſe by this the Malt 


Liquor is ſo impregnated with the ſulphureous and ſaline 


jirit of the Veaſt (which is of a poiſonous Lang; 
hat a of ſuch yeaſty Ale has fuddled a very ſtout 
Man: Which e Quality tempts the kan 
to ſpend their Money, loſe their Time, ruin their | 
and bring their F nile @ wy Pariſh, . Beſides which, 
it greatly _ _ Dave a of — and Malt, 
conſequent]; ing's Duty. ow to prevent 
this horrid Practice, if the Exciſe Officer was to make 
a narrow Inſpection, and find Yeaſt beaten into an 


png Beer or Ale above tice, it ſhould by a fried Law 


be made very penal, „ 
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